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Introduction 

"The sacred" or "holy" might be considered the start- 
ing point in the religious experience of man. Religion and 
“the sacred" are so intricately interwoven that by studying 
the latter we can begin to better comprehend the former. 

Herodotus, the 5th Century Greek historian who visited 
Egypt, said of the Egyptians: "They are beyond measure 
religious, more than any other nation ... Their religious 
observances are, (one may say) innumerable" (Herodotus II, 
37, Godley 1921). He then proceeded to describe many of 
the sacred animals, practices and festivals of Egypt. 

When a visitor tours Egypt today and walks about the 
long abandoned temples and tombs of antiquity, he begins to 
appreciate something of what Herodotus experienced when he 
visited Egypt 2500 years ago. The temple scenes and texts, 
along with hundreds of statues and papyri reveal that the 
Egyptians, as Herodotus observed, were sincerely devoted to 
their religious convictions. Even a-western tourist can 
come away with a sense of the sacred regard that the 
Egyptians had for their gods after walking through the 
temple of Horus at Edfu or the temple of Amun-Re at Karnak. 

Over the past century a number of books and essays have 
dealt with the subject of "the sacred" or "holy" in various 
religious traditions. Since the Judaeo-Christian tradition 


still dominates "religious studies" in western Europe and 
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North America, it is little wonder that most of these 
writings are from an 01d Testament perspective. The Jewish 
philosopher-theologian Ahad Ha'am (1912, 41-45) in 1891 
wrote an essay entitled "Sacred and Profane." There he 
touched on the important theme of how something considered 
sacred could hallow something common. For the most part 

his examples were from the 01d Testament, but he did mention 
the Egyptian practice of using older type stone vessels for 
certain religious observances because they were considered 
sacred and ancient (1912, 41-42). Other writers to make 
contributions to the study of “the sacred" from an Old 
Testament perspective were W. Robertson Smith in his 
Religion of the Semites (1889) (he integrated biblical and 
Muslim Arabian material), O.R.'Jones' The Concept of Holiness 
(1961), and many others. 

Without a doubt, the single most important contribution 
to this topic came in Rudolf Otto's Das Heilige, which was 
translated into English in 1923 as The Idea of the Holy 
(1946). No historian of religion or theologian after Otto 
could write on the subject of "the holy" without referring 
to Das Heilige. 

During the second half of the 19th Century and into 
the 20th Century, religious studies had been buffeted by 
rationalism, evolutionism and Freudian psychology. It is 
understandable, then, why Otto approached this topic the 
way he did with the intent to describe and qualify "the 


holy." Regardless of the individual's religious tradition, 
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be it Jewish, Christian or eastern mystic, Otto maintained 
that the encounter with divinity or "the sacred," which he 
preferred to call the numinous (1946, 6-7), was an 
irrational, subjective feeling. He believed that "the 
holy" was unique to the sphere of religion and therefore 
defied the rational (1946, 5). This, of course, opposed 
the view of many who were attempting to reduce religious 
experience to a purely psychological phenomenon. 

Otto frequently utilized Latin terms to describe “the 
holy" since more familiar English terms had been so misused 
that they no longer communicated what the words actually 
meant. This still holds true today. W.G. Oxtoby, in his 
essay "Holy (The Sacred)" (1973, 511-514), points out that 
even in the use of "holy" and "sacred" there tends to be 
selective use of these two key terms when in their root 
meanings, Germanic and Latin respectively, they are the 
same. "Holy" tends to be used to mean a higher quality of 
holiness. Westerners speak of the "Holy Bible" because it 
is thought to be of divine origin, whereas they refer to a 
certain type of music, fitting for worship, as being "sacred" 
because it is of human origin. In this present study, the 
English words "holy" and "sacred" and their derivatives 
will be used interchangably and with the same meaning. 

Otto (1946, 6) felt that understanding the terms used 
to describe "the holy" was helpful in appreciating the 
essence of the concept. The Hebrew, Greek and Latin terms 


had been studied in some detail and understood, thanks to 
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the biblical documents. There appears to be a common strain 
running through these terms, namely the idea of something 
supernatural or of divine nature, and thus it is separated 
or segregated from what is common. However, for many these 
words had been reduced to the expression of a merely 
aesthetic or moral nuance meaning "good" or “absolute good- 
ness" (Otto 1946, 6). 

Mysterium tremendum was a Latin expression coined by 
Otto (1917, 12-14) to express the feeling of fear and awe 
aroused in the person who was experiencing the numinous. 
Closely related to this was majestas, the sense of being 
overpowered (Otto 1917, 19). For man to experience such an 
encounter leads to the realization that the numinous is 
"that which is quite beyond the sphere of the usual, the 
intelligible, and familiar ..." (Otto 1946, 26). Otto des- 
cribed this state as das ganz andere (1946, 26), "the wholly 
other." 

By using these terms and expressions, Otto was able to 
describe the encounter of man with deity in a new and fresh 
way. The interaction between the numinous and the believer 
had a fascinating (fascinans), attracting quality to it, 
and yet had a daunting and repelling effect. To support 
this notion, one need only search through the Old and New 
Testaments for examples, as Otto did (1946, 72-81 & 82-93). 

After Otto the most important figure in the phenomeno- 


logical study of religion to deal with "the sacred" was 


Gerardus van der Leeuw in his Ph&nomenologie der Religion 
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(1933), which was translated into English under the title 
Religion in Essence and Manifestation (1963). 

For van der Leeuw (1963, 43-51), power, awe and tabu 
are closely related to “the sacred." "The sacred" is some- 
thing that has “been placed within boundaries" and is 
“exceptional” (1963, 47). He also believed that ritual 
purification played an important role in religious practice, 
especially as one related to sacred matters (1963, 343). 
Dirt, he argued, included more than just filth, but also 
any “hindrances and annoyances that prevent the perpetuation 
and renewal of life ..." (1963, 343). 

Van der Leeuw's magnum opus is of special interest to 
this present study since he was trained in Egyptology and 
the history of religion. In his writings he frequently drew 
examples from Egyptian religious practices. On purification 
and renewal of life, he has noted that the use of % signs 
(meaning "life") to represent water in Egyptian purification 
scenes support his view that purification involved renewal 
of life (1963, 344). With these observations on dirt and 
purification, van der Leeuw laid an important foundation 
for Mary Douglas’ Purity and Danger (1966). Like Otto and 
W.R. Smith (1889, 132 & 150) van der Leeuw (1963, 393-402) 
maintained that "sacred space," where temples, shrines and 
churches were built, is "select" because of some sacred 
character or event associated with the place. Such spots 
are not made, they are discovered (1963, 398). 


Van der Leeuw's other major contribution to the study 
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of the “sacred" was his Vom Heiligen in der Kunst, 
translated into English as Sacred and Profane Beauty (1963a). 


In this work he related some of the principles from Religion 
in Essence and Manifestation to art, especially images, 
temples and churches. 

In the same school as van der Leeuw was his contemporary 
W.B. Kristensen, whose major work The Meaning of Religion 
was compiled from his lectures and published in 1960, seven 
years after his death. Most of the content of this book was 
written in the 1930's and 1940's. Kristensen studied 
Egyptology in Paris under Maspero, and then went on to do 
his doctorate in Egyptian religion in Holland. 

Like van der Leeuw he frequently cited Egyptian relig- 
ious practices, terminology and iconography. His approach 
was different from Otto's when it came to "the sacred." He 
argued that, contrary to Otto (that “the sacred" is the 
starting point of religion), the major question is how the 
numinous reveals itself in natural phenomena, and “how the 
believer conceives the phenomena he calls “holy” (1960, 17). 
For Kristensen (1960, 18) "The starting point of Phenomen- 
ology is therefore the viewpoint of the believer, and not 
the concept ‘holiness’ in its elements or moments." 

For Kristensen (1960, 358), like many of his predecessors 
in the history of religion, a place became holy by virtue 
of the presence or revelation of a deity. By saying this, 
it appears that his departure from Otto is not so much a 
difference in their conclusions but in the perspective used 


to examine the data. 
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It is curious that van der Leeuw and Kristsen 
should both be trained in Egyptology and interested in the 
study of "the sacred" and yet did not isolate the Egyptian 
words that conveyed this meaning (that is in their major 
works cited here). It seems that there is a very wide gap 
in our knowledge of the Egyptian concept of “the sacred" if 
the terms used to describe sacred places and objects are 
not known and understood. 

Mircea Eliade is perhaps the most important contemporary 
historian of religion to write on "the sacred." His books 
Sacred and Profane (1957), followed by Patterns in Comparative 
Religion (1958) acknowledge an indebtedness to Otto and might 
even be considered as an apologetic of Das Heilige, for he 
offered countless examples from ancient Near Eastern, African, 
Oceanian, and Indian sources that support Otto's contentions. 

After fully endorsing Otto's conclusions, Eliade (1957, 
10) proposes to study "sacred in its entirety." He speaks 
of sacred as being "the opposite of the profane" and says 
that it manifests itself to man as "wholly different from 
profane" (1957, 10). Eliade used the word "hierophany" to 
describe such a manifestation. For Eliade (1958, 2-3) a 
hierophany is a historical fact which occurred at a certain 
place. However, he recognized that the hierophany could 
vary according to differences in economy, culture and socio- 
logical organization (1957, 17). In addition to differences 
in hierophany, Eliade (1958, 14) coined the term "kratophany" 


to describe a manifestation of power. 
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Eliade (1958, 14-15) follows Otto's view that "the 
sacred" has both attracting and repelling attributes. In 
Greek thought, something sacred &y og) could have a purify- 
ing or polluting result (1958, 15). The same is true in 
Semitic and Egyptian religion, he argues. This can be seen 
in the Hebrew word nayin , “abomination," cognate with w°b 
(Albright 1940, 129, n.45) which means "pure" (CDME 57) and 
°bw which means "purity" and "impurity" (CDME 40). A human 
who had not undertaken the prescribed purification rite 
could not approach the sacred spot or object. It was for- 
bidden, tabu (Eliade 1958, 15). 

The process by which a place became sacred, according 
to Eliade (1958, 368), requires that a hierophany or krato- 
phany must first occur. The spot is then cordoned off, 
clearly marked to set it apart from the surrounding profane 
area. Since the hierophany repeats itself at the same spot, 
it is a present reality, not an illusion from the misty 
past. For this reason the cultus is established to celebrate 
the moment of the original hierophany. Here sacred space 
and sacred time come together. There are, however, other 
aspects to sacred time than just this (1958, 388-408). 

The works cited here are by no means the only ones that 
deal with "the sacred," but they are certainly considered to 
be among the most important. A recent book on the subject 
is Ren& Girard's La Violence et le sacr€ (1972), or as it is 
known in English, Violence and the Sacred (1977). Girard 


deals with sacrifice as a sacred act whereby the community 
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releases its violent tendencies on a surrogate victim in a 
religiously acceptable fashion. Girard, by following his 
structuralist model, goes too far in seeing all acts of 
violence as ultimately being of sacred significance (1977, 
258ff.). It is all too easy to cite examples that would 
support this thesis, which Girard has done, and yet ignore 
other evidence. The violence associated with Elijah's 
sacrifice and the subsequent killing of the prophets of 
Baal might be recalled in this connection (I Kings 18). 
After fleeing to Sinai in fear of his arch-enemy queen 
Jezebel, Elijah experiences a mighty wind, an earthquake, 
a fire and then a still small voice. It was in the last of 
these phenomena that God was said to be present. Surely 
there was no violence in that, 

For the most part Egyptologists who have studied 
Egyptian religion have not adequately applied the important 
contributions of the phenomenologists mentioned here. Among 
those who have is Henri Frankfort. In his discussion of 
sacred animals in Egypt, he used Otto's terms such as 
"otherness" to describe what the Egyptians saw in animals 
(1948b, 13-14). J. Zandee in his Death as an Enemy (1960) 
also follows the phenomenological tradition of the Dutch 
school. 

Siegfried Morenz (1973) was the first Egyptologist to 
write a monograph on Egyptian religion from a phenomeno- 
logical perspective and to incorporate the studies of his 


predecessors in the history of religion. To be sure, van 
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der Leeuw and Kristensen did utilize Egyptological material 

in their studies for comparative purposes; however, despite 
their discussions about “the sacred," they never recorded 

what Egyptian word denoted this concept. C.J. Bleeker has 
continued to write about the phenomenology of religion (1959, 
96-111) and integrate that with Egyptian religion (cf. biblio- 
graphy for some of his contributions), but he has never 
pursued the topic of "the sacred." 

Morenz (1973, 99-100) does isolate the word dsr (al- 
though he was not the first to do so; see chapter 1) as the 
Egyptian counterpart to English "sacred" or “holy." While 
his treatment is excellent, he could devote only a page and 
a half to discuss this important word since his book was a 
general one about Egyptian religion. 

For this reason it is necessary to devoted a thorough 
study to the primary Egyptian word for "sacred" in order to 
learn about this most important religious concept. The pur- 
pose of the following chapters is an investigation into this 


matter. 
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Chapter 1 


I. The problem of the root meaning of dsr 


In studying Egyptian vocabulary, one finds that several 
terms may have been semantically related to the concept of 
“holy" or “sacred." The editors of Wb (Vol. VI, 75), under 
heilig cite the words 3h, smi, 8t3, dsr; under heilige sein 
3h, ntry, Qwt, der, and for heiligen ntrt, sntri, and tur. 
H. Brunner in the Lexikon der Agyptologie (Vol. II, part 7, 
1094) has isolated the following terms under the heading 
“Heilige Orte"; dsr, Spey, 34, 8¢3 and ntry. Most of these 
terms may somehow be related to the idea of holiness, pri- 
Marily aesthetic descriptions of a holy state ("august," 
“glorious," “mysterious" and "divine," etc.), but they cer- 
tainly did not specifically mean "holy" in the sense that 
has been understood by historians of religion (i.e. some- 
thing that is "das ganz andere"). However, many have recog- 
nized that the word dsr is most likely the Egyptian word 
that best parallels the meaning "holy" and “sacred," like 
the Hebrew wT? (BDB, 871); cf. pp. 8-9. 

However, scholars have been divided as to exactly what 
the word dsr means in various texts. This is compounded by 
uncertainty as to the original root meaning of the word 
(Wk V, 609), which has led to an excessively broad range 
of meanings for the word, some of which are difficult to 
justify (most of these will be dealt with in this study). 
This broad range of meanings is evident in Wh V, 609-615 


where seven pages are devoted to the word and various 


compound expressions. 


While the orthography of der varies considerably, wri- 
tings from the Pyramid Texts show the full spelling hy a+ 
VW as the determinative (Sethe, PT, 8537a). In order to 
come to a better understanding of the root meaning of dsr 
it is proposed that a thorough study of the word be made 
from earliest texts through the Old Kingdom. If the relig- 
ious essence of the word is to be captured, it will have 
to be understood in its earliest stage, which in fact may 
be impossible since the concept was, no doubt, well developed 
by the time the word appears in texts. 

The purpose of the Egyptian scribal practice of adding 
determinatives (or semantic indicators) to words was to 
provide a clue to the reader as to the meaning of the word. 
The determinative also served to classify words into types, 
e.g. “A applies to words denoting "movement" (Gardiner 
1956, 457) and js indicates some sort of action “demanding 
strength" (Griffith 1898, 15). A clue to the meaning of 
dsr might be found in the sign Y/ since it may have ori- 
ginally been an ideogram. Prior to examining the possible 
meaning of the root dsr, let us study this sign in some 


detail to see what it might tell us about the word dsr. 


A) The orthography of dsr and the sign VY 


The earliest occurrence of the sign known to the writer 
is found on a stone fragment from the tomb of Pharaoh Djet 


of the lst Dynasty (Petrie 1900, pl. Iv) [see Figure 1]. 


Griffith (Petrie 1900, 38) thought that, since the / 
sign was surmounted by two baskets, dsr was part of the 
Nebty name of the king.. This seems quite likely since 

dsr appears in the Nebty name of Sekhemkhet of the 3rd 
Dynasty (Goneim 1957, 21). Goneim thought the name der Cn} 
should be read "The Holy One is Living." Contemporary with 
this comes another early writing of dsr in the 3rd Dynasty 
Mastaba of Sokar-kha-baw (Murray 1905, Plate 37, #6) which 
is very precisely drawn, {Figure 2] From the tomb of Khaf- 
khufu comes another fine writing of dsr, which dates to the 
4th Dynasty (Simpson 1978, plate 24), [Figure 3] All three 
of these very early examples provide some important infor- 
mation on the sign prior to its becoming more stylized. 
Each of these show two hands holding a stick-like object. 
For the most part, this detail is not shown in later wri- 
tings--usually only one hand holds the object. Three of 
these signs clearly show a nodule on the stick above the 
hands. The stick in the Khafkhufu example may show this 
detail. If so, it is considerably smaller than the others. 
H.G. Fischer has interpreted the stick (in the examples 

we have cited here) as being the mks staff (1978, 24; 1979, 
19), and he suggests that the mks was the original object 
held in the sign \/.1+ This interpretation had been offered 
many years before by Griffith (1898, 15), who thought that 
the object was either a mks or a nhbt wand. As early as 
the 2nd Dynasty, however, in the smaller writing of the 


Helwan ceiling stelae (Saad 1957, #35 and #47), some of the 


signs show only a straight stick, held in one hand. So it 
appears that stylization began quite early, and yet efforts 
were occasionally made in the Old Kingdom to show the de- 
tails of both arms and the nodule (Hassan 1944, 251-52; 
Junker 1934, figure 14 and 16). 

Gardiner (1946, 51) explained the object in the hand 
as the nhbt that perhaps possessed a magical quality. If 
in fact the nhbt was intended in the later writings, it 
could have been an interpretation of the stylized mks. 
Another suggestion as to the object held in the dsr sign 
is a head of lettuce (Fischer 1979, 19). Fischer has traced 
this usage to the Old Kingdom (1979, 53), where the leaf is 
frequently painted green, although white is also attested. 
The use of lettuce appears in the New Kingdom as well 
(Fischer 1979, 19). If the use of lettuce was a secondary 
development, it enjoyed a rather long history. Keimer'’s 
study of the lettuce plant (1924, 140-43) has shown that 
lettuce was associated with the Ithyphallic god Min, perhaps 
due to the similarity of the white fluid of lettuce and 
semen. On representations of lettuce, B. Adams (1980, 11) 
has remarked that they occur from the 6th Dynasty onwards, 
and that kings and priests are frequently shown offering 
Min a head of lettuce (1980, note 35). The identification 
of a faience object as lettuce by Adams (1980, 9-10) sug- 
gests that the offerings were sometimes made with a model 
and not the actual plant. Perhaps it was the picture of 


the extended arm holding the lettuce head that gave rise 


to interpreting the dsr sign as holding lettuce. [cf. Fig- 
ure 4) 

Regardless of the exact meaning of the secondary in- 
terpretations of the object held in the hand, attention 
must be directed toward the earliest detailed depictions. 
These are quite clearly either a straight stick or what 
appears to be the mks staff. 

In his study of the "Frises d'objets," Jéquier (1921, 
173-76) proposed that the mks staff was originally a type of 
walking stick. The cross-piece on the lower end of the 
stick (visible in the Sokar-Kha-Baw writing; cf. Figure 3), 
he suggested, was to prevent the staff from penetrating soil 
or sand too deeply when weight was placed on it. Fischer's 
observation (1978, 24) is that the mks is seen in use pri- 
marily by "the king in his priestly role." 

A stick very similar in shape to the mks is found being 
used by the warring kings as early as the time of Sekhemkhet 
(Gardiner and Peet 1955, Plate I). Here the king is stand- 
ing over an enemy in the classic “head-smashing" pose. 
{Figure 5] As the right hand is posed to bludgeon the 
foe with a mace, the left hand grasps a lock of hair of the 
enemy along with a stick that looks suspiciously like the 
mks. The diagnostic nodule above the hand is clearly visible. 
In virtually all of the scenes of this genre, a staff is 
shown in the left hand. One notable exception is in the 
renowned Narmer palette battle scene. However, from the 


reign of Den (also from Dynasty 1) it is attested (Atlas 184a). 


= 6. 


In the majority of cases the nodule on the stick is not 
present. However it is included often enough that it is 
certain that the stick in the king's hand did have this 
nodule, but it was frequently overlooked by the artists. 
Even in the 18th Dynasty in a head-smashing scene of 
Thutmose III we see the nodule on the staff (Atlas 53a) 
[Figure 6], and as late as the Graeco-Roman period from the 
temple of Edfu, the staff is included (Rochemonteix 1894, IV). 

The function of these staves in battle was as a defen- 
sive weapon for protection in hand-to-hand combat. In other 
words, it was a parrying stick.2 The nodule was an essen- 
tial element of this weapon, fulfilling the same function 
as the guard on the hilt of a sword. The parrying stick 
could be used in both hands or with only one, freeing the 
other hand for offensive action, most likely with a mace 
or club. 

In some writings of Y/Y a cross piece is shown on 
the lower end of the stick (Fischer 1979, 19; PT 881471, 
58lc (P), 801; etc.). This bar likely served as a pommel 
to prevent the parrying stick from slipping out of the 
hand of the warrior. 

In “head-smashing" scenes from the New Kingdom the 
parrying stick is usually depicted, often with the nodule 
(Atlas 53a). Interestingly enough, even inthe ceremonial 
scenes cited by Fischer (1978, 24) and Jéquier (1921, 175), 


where the mks is being carried by a monarch, the mace is 


always present. The mace and parrying stick seem to comple- 
ment each other like the sword and shield (or buckler). 

This being the case, then, the mks should be regarded 
originally as a defensive weapon used with the mace, as 

the earliest scenes demonstrate (e.g. Den's and Sekhemkhet's). 
Subsequently, when the mace was replaced as a weapon for 
combat, it was reduced along with the parrying stick to 

use in purely ceremonial functions (like those cited by 
Fischer) and in archaic scenes like the "head-smashings." 
Exactly when this development took place is impossible to 
determine. But the obsolescence of the mace and the parry- 
ing stick may parallel the beginning of the attempt by 
Egyptian scribes and artists to replace the staff in the 

dsr sign with a nhbt or lettuce plant. 

If the mks is a parrying stick, as suggested here, 
what is its significance in the dsr sign? The parrying 
stick, as mentioned above, served to ward off the blows 
of a mace, stick, or other weapon. M. Murray (1937, 7) 
Many years ago argued that the “word dsr means ‘cleared, 
purified' with the sense of driving away evil spirits 
or evil influences." Gardiner (1946, 51) in his discussion 
of the dsr sign says, 

The object held in the hand is known as the nkbt wand or 

sceptre, and unless this is a cudgel or a purely magical 

instrument for "warding off" people, it might be a sort 

of brush for "uniting" (nhb) things that belong together, 


and so for keeping them apart from other things. 


Before the turn of the 19th century, Griffith (1898, 15) 


in his brief study of the Ww sign characterized it as the 
"Wword-sign for zsr (dsr), 'sacred,' the sign indicating 
that what is evil and profane is warded off." Even the 
editors of Wb (V, 609) in reference to the root meaning 

of der declared that it was “eine kérperliche Handlun mit 
der Hand." This certainly allows for the meaning of the 
Manual action of “warding off" with a stick. 

That the arm holding a stick of some sort was the 
Egyptian method for denoting aggression or action, often 
with a stick, is clear from the following terms gleaned 
from the Pyramid Texts with similar determinatives: 


af mI PT 8500b "dispel" (clouds) 
_ PT @908c-g “drive off" (evil) 


ju PT @492d = “hinder” 
as Oy PT 6614c =“fear" 


QS PT 8643 "to smite" 
EBs Lo PT 6908d-f "remove" (evil) 
= PT 8653c “drive off" 
SS PT @68290b, 291d , " 
Bn 7. and 301c PROPEer 

PT 68304a (T) "tumult," 

SS of\/ and 306a "uproar," 
"dispute" 

a “qe PT 88127c, 128b xy. tt 
ea and 712a Hedeee 


a) PT 68270 “strife," "quarrel" 
SX a ne 


This lexical list supports the idea that a hieroglyph 

with a hand holding various types of sticks represents 

some sort of action, particularly aggression. With the 

dsr sign it might be concluded that it should be interpreted 
as active movement with the mks staff, or parrying stick, 
warding off the blows of an attacker. This idea was trans- 
ferred to the religious context in which it was desirable 

to preserve the sanctity of sacred spots by means of warding 


off evil and polluting forces. 


B) The root meaning and semantic range of dsr 

The word dsr has been variously translated by scholars. 
This is due largely to the obscurity of the original mean- 
ing of the word. While Egyptologists have avoided a thorough 
study of the word, quite a few have offered suggestions, 
some of which are certainly close to the right understanding. 
As mentioned above, the editors of Wb adopted a cautious 
approach to their study of dsr, which has led to an exces- 
sively wide range of meanings, including "to clear," "to 
manipulate," “to separate," “to raise," "to lift up," 
“splendid,” and “holy" (Wb V, 609-611). 

Gardiner was openly critical of Adolf Erman's 
treatment of dsr. He said (Gardiner 1922, 110): 

Dsr I believe to have a cognate meaning; the stem seems 

to mean "to forbid" like Arabic harama, whence such 

significations as "holy," “consecrated" as pointing us 

in this direction Bersheh II 21, 28 will be found inte- 


resting, dsrw there meaning "privacy" almost like the 
neighboring w°Cw. 
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Some years later, Gardiner entered the debate once again 


(1946, 51): 
Wb V, 609ff. displays unwonted scepticism as regards the 
meaning of the word dsr, which as adjective is usually and 
adequately rendered "holy." I take this opportunity of 
recording my conviction that the predominating meaning is 
“set apart," particularly with the added nuance of “keeping 
aloof" from vulgar intrusion; the English "segregate" 
perhaps comes nearest to this sense. 
Gardiner was in sharp disagreement with the translation 
"Pracht" for dsr, which German scholars had accepted 
(Wo V, 610; Junker, Giza VIII, 129). Murray's inter- 
pretation of the word dsr was quoted above in a different 
context, but it bears repeating here (1937, 7): 


the word dsr means "cleared," "purified" with the sense 
of driving away evil spirits or evil influences. 


Griffith (1898, 15) had expressed this same view late in 
the 19th century. More recently, Morenz (1973, 99) 
observed: 

Let us once again start with the linguistic material. 

The words for "sacred" or "sacred district" often seem 

to be derived form a term having the meaning of "to 

segregate," just as in Greek t&yevos is derived from 

téuvetv . . . But even specialists seem to have devoted 

little attention to the fact that dsr, one of the words 

used to denote God's sanctity and sacred things, means 

"set apart," "segregate" in its original sense. 
The views of Griffith, Gardiner, Murray and Morenz are in 
basic agreement with the meaning of the word "sacred" or 
“holy" as historians of religion have suggested. The 
works of Otto (1946, 1f), Van der Leeuw (1963, 387-401), 
Eliade (1957, 8ff.) and Oxtoby (1973, 511), dealing with 


the biblical and other Near Eastern religions, certainly 


agree with this understanding. Old Testament scholars 
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seem to agree that the Hebrew term for holy, ¥1? means 
"segregated" or “separated from" (NBD 529-30, BDB 871) 
in its root meaning. 

While this understanding of the meaning of dsr is to 
be favored, an additional problem related to the origin of 
the word merits discussion. In 1913 in a series of articles 
on Semito-Egyptian words, A. Ember (1913, 130) suggested 
that der was cognate with the Semitic root g&r. Ember 
rendered dsr as "to support," “to raise," "to clear," 
"glorious" and "powerful." This range is basically in 
harmony with that found in Wb V. 

Etymologically, Semitic or proto-Semitic g&r could 
equal Egyptian dsr as Carleton Hodge and K.A. Kitchen 
have stated.3 However, semantically the association of 
the two words seems questionable. Akkadian ga&Gru means 
"to become powerful," "to concentrate (troops)," “to show 
oneself superior in strength," “to vie with one another" 
(CAD V. 55-56). This same range of meanings is found in 
Akkadisches Handworterbuch (p. 283), and these entries do 
not appear to parallel the meanings for dsr. 

In late Hebrew, the word 1a is found. Here it means 
"bridge" and "dike" (BDB, 178). The Arabic term re 
carries similar meanings (Wehr, 125), but verbally it means 
"to venture," "risk," "to have courage," and in the 8th 
form it can mean "to span," "to cross," “to traverse" 
(Wehr, 125). However, in the 6th form there are some 


especially interesting meanings for p»—~--~—. rt gle 
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r aranes means "to attack someone," or "to be aggressive 
against someone" (Dozy I, 194). It also can mean "He stretch- 
ed himself up," “and raised his head," while Ne) a pe 
means "He put himself in motion to him with the staff" 

(Lane I, 424). This meaning particularly was seen as 
significant for Ember in his attempt to establish a cognate 
relationship between dsr and the Semitic root ia (Ember 
120-121). Of all the various meanings put forward by Ember, 
it is only Arabic p= — in the 6th form that comes close 
to any meaning of dsr. What is striking about this is 
that it comes so close to the root meaning of dsr that we 
suggested above, viz. "to ward off," particularly with a 
stick. It is strange, however, that this meaning should 
be found in Arabic texts of such a late period when compared 
with the earlier date of the material we are dealing with, 
especially since neither Akkadian nor Hebrew seem to share 
this meaning, or for that matter, anything close to the 
meanings outlined in Wb. Upon examining this Semitic root, 
a cognate relationship with dsr as argued by Ember seems 
questionable. 

A solution to this problem might be found in a slightly 
different Semitic root, namely Jia. 1A contains exactly 
the same radicals as 18a with the exception of the meta- 
thesis of #) and 1. This word means “drive out" in Ugaritic 
(Gordon 252) and is well attested in biblical Hebrew where 
it means "drive out," “cast out;' "divorce" etc. (BDB 176). 


This comes very close indeed to the proposed root meaning 
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of dsr. One Ugaritic text in the BaCal cycle is especially 
interesting; 

ktr emdm.ynht.wyp?r.amthm.&8mk at 

ygred.ygrh.gr& ym gr& ym. tkath 

Kothar fetched down two clubs and proclaimed their names, 

(saying): "Your name, yours, is Yagrush. Yagrush, chase 

away Yam, chase away Yam from his throne .. ." (Gibson 43-44). 
This text recounts how Kothar names a stick or club "Chaser" 
to chase Yam. One immediately thinks of the dsr sign with 
the mks staff in the hand(s) used to ward off blows in 
combat. Ember too wasstruck by the Arabic text in which 
a stick is brandished against someone, and in a note states 
"This explains the sign LY with which the stem dsr is 
written" (Ember 121, n. 1). 

While it is impossible to explain fully the etymology 
of dsr and the Semitic word 1Wa, it might be suggested that 
if there be a cognate relationship between the Egyptian and 
Semitic words; it should be with 1a and not ia. Semanti- 
cally these two semitic words do not overlap in the ancient 
sources, whereas the Arabic ,»——- carries the meanings of 
both roots. Could it be that in proto-Semitic there were 
two distinct roots that later were confused due to a meta- 
thesis in pronunciation? If so, this would explain the 
abnormal range of meanings for ,——=—, and also the confu- 
sion over the meanings for dsr assigned by Egyptologists 


(who,. after Ember, had begun attaching meanings for Semitic 


wa.) 
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The proposal that W1a is cognate with dsr is based 
largely on the semantic evidence, but phonetically it is 
quite possible if there had been a metathesis, which is 
not unlikely in the case of final 1. This has been put 
forward only as a suggestion, recognizing that the evidence 
is quite tenuous, but it may shed light on the problem which 
other scholars might be able to investigate further. We can 
only conclude that a cognate relationship between dsr and 
awa/#1a is not impossible, but cannot be adequately demon- 


strated by the available textual material. 


II. The word dsr -- Dynasties 1-3 
With this background study on the sign and its possible 


meaning, and the examination of the possible cognate re- 
lationship between Semitic 18a/#1a and dsr, let us begin 
our investigation of the uses of the word dsr in the 
earliest Egyptian texts to see just how this word was used. 
Of particular interest will be verbal uses of dsr, which 
are largely restricted to the Old Kingdom Pyramid Texts. 
The earliest occurrence of the word dsr, which was men- 
tioned above, is from a stone fragment found in the mastaba 
of Djet (Petrie 1900, Pl. IV - Figure 1 here). From the 
3rd Dynasty, dsr is found again and, as in the case of 
Djet, this too is part of a Nebty name of a king (Sekhemkhet) 
(Goneim 1957, 21). Also from the 3rd Dynasty, the prenomen 
of the great Pyramid builder king is Djoser/Zoser Cry 


(Lauer 1939, 45, 47, 49, and Gauthier 1907, 50-52). These 
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usages, unfortunately, tell us nothing about the meaning 
of the word, but they demonstrate the antiquity of dsr 
since it was used in royal names and titularies in the lst 
and 3rd Dynasties. Clearly the concept was well developed 
before Dynasty 1. The fact that the name Djoser stands 
alone as a name (i.e. not dsr + divine name) suggests 
that the word had an abstract sense. It is not inconceiv- 
able that a god-king of the 01d Kingdom (whose epithet was 
after all ¢3 ntr) should be called "The Holy One." 
Inscriptions on vases from the Djoser complex furnish 
us with a number of writings that look like der (e.g. 
Lauer 1965, 45, 47, 49 and 61). The writing on these 
vases is rather cursive and not always clear. Usually 
the writing looks like kK or a (Lauer 1963, 45 
and 47). In some instances it is written Pa (Lauer 
1965, 49) or n> (Lauer 1965, 49). The inclusion of 
these phonetic signs leave little doubt that dsr is the 
intended word on these vases. The writing of the (I sign 
is not always clear, but some examples from this corpus 
show the nodule on the stick above the hand (Lauer 1965, 
45 and 47). All of these show one hand holding the stick 
except #148 (Lauer 1965, 61) which shows two \AZ. 
Dsr in some of these inscriptions is used in personal 
names (Kaplony 1963, 572-574).4 They include: hm der 
(Lauer 1965, 47 and 49) and s(t)m dsr k3Z (Lauer 1965, 61). 
These might be rendered “holy(?) servant/priest" and 


“holy (?) Sem-priest of the K3." A connection between 
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priests and the word dsr is also attested in the Coffin 
Texts (cf. pp. 118-119). 

Also from the 3rd Dynasty comes four occurrences of 
the word dsr in the tomb of Sokar-kha-bau (Murray only 
published two wall stelae in her Saggqara Mastabas I, 
plates 1 and 2) which includes the epithet of the jackal- 
god Anubis -- inpw Rnty t3 dsr, the precursor to inpw 
nb t8 dsr, which is attested from the 4th Dynasty onwards 
(Hassan 1943, 182). There are two writings of dsr + FA 
as the determinative (Murray, plate 2). The one writing 
phonetically spells out the word and omits the sae 
which isa rare writing (Murray 1905, pl. 1). In this case, 
the FA functions as the determinative. This word 
dsr, as the determinative suggests, was some type of 
funerary chest or table. These are known as early as the 
Helwan stelae of the 2nd Dynasty (Saad 1957, plate 27). 
The exact function of this piece of mortuary furniture 
escapes us. It seemed to enjoy widespread usage throughout 
the Old Kingdom (Hassan 1944, 102, 104, 251). 

About t3 dsr, we can say more. 13 dsr was one of the 
expressions for a necropolis (CDME 293, Wb V, 228). Sethe 
(Kom III, 88) and Murray (1937, 7) thought that 43 dsr may 
have originally applied to the lst and 2nd Dynasty royal 
burial area of Abydos. On the meaning of ¢3 dsr Morenz 
(1973, 100) has said: 

Originally, at least, this did not mean "glorious land" 
but “segregated land," since necropolises were located 


away from inhabited places, once the custom of interring 
the dead in settlements had been abandoned. 
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The cemeteries indeed were segregated from the land of the 
living, and in one sense, the land was considered sacred 
since the b3 and k3 of the dead inhabited this area. This 
is no better seen than in thepurification (w°b) of the tomb 
and the objects taken into the tomb (Hoffmeier 1981, 171-172). 
A text from the tomb of Ptahhotep the butcher at Saqqara 
(Jéquier 1928, plate XII), from Shepseskaf's reign says; 
(hits Or = ~~ E 
Every offering which was made for his k3 was purified. 
Since the tomb itself was considered to be a "pure 
place," the abode of the glorious dead, so too the necro- 
polis needed to be a pure and undefiled place. One text 


from the tomb of Akhethotep says (Urk. I, 50.13); 
Se aie = 
pont Qo oT eS F oh doh 


I made this tomb on the western side of the desert in 


a pure place. 


After this line comes the warning against "impure intruders" 


(Urk. I, 50.16-51.1): 


Lo 9S tea Vim Qo Mes RAVE San 
Vaan SRG SR LRT LE Vom 1° 


As for anyone who will enter this tomb in their im- 
purity, and who will do this evil thing, there will 
be a litigation with them concerning it by the Great 
God. 


This type of warning appears with a great deal of frequency 


in 01d Kingdom tombs (Urk. I, 49.1-4; 122.14-16; 142.15-17) 
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and is the closest thing to the so-called "curses" in 
Egyptian tombs. They did not survive the Old Kingdom. 
While this genre of text virtually becomes a stereotyped 
formula, there are some noteworthy variations which shed 
some light on the sanctity of the tomb and its potential 
for desecration. Garnot (1938, 5ff.) has included these 
spells in his study of funerary texts addressed to the 
living. His work is still considered the most important 
on the subject. 
One further piece of evidence which demonstrates that 


the necropolis was a "pure place," segregated from the 


common land, is found in a variant of the epithet of Anubis 
(hnty t3 dsr) located in PT §804d: soy Tit TF mit : 
Clearly the necropolis was "the pure land," and the rela- 
tionship between w°b and dsr is certain and worthy of 
further investigation. 

The ritual purity of the necropolis, the tomb and its 
contents was essential for the proper transformation of 
the deceased into a divine state. Various types of puri- 
fication were practised very early in Egyptian religious 
history. The w¢b-priests are known as early as the Second 
Dynasty in the Helwan stelae where mention is made of 
w°b new (Saad 1957, plate 29). From these same stelae 


come reference to incense fumigation. 


III. The Word dsr -- Dynasties 4-6 
One of the largest genres of texts from the Old 
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Kingdom are the offering formulae. While frequently dull 
and repetitive, they often make mention of dsr. The epithet 
of Anubis (nb ¢3 der) appears with frequency in the formulae 
of Dynasties 4-6, but this does not require any further 
study since mention of this has already been made above. 
However, it is significant that this originally Anubian 
epithet is applied to Osiris starting around the 6th 
Dynasty (Badawy 1976, figure 19). In subsequent dynasties 
Osiris is frequently called nb t3 dsr, as is Wepwawat 
(Randall-MacIver 1902, XXIX; Budge 1920, 14) during and 
after the Middle Kingdom, but still the epithet primarily 
belongs to Anubis, even through the New Kingdom. 

Many of the offering formulae do make additional 
reference to dsr in the expression = e= 5 ome 
This occurs too frequently to catalogue all examples, 
especially since they appear in a somewhat fossilized form. 


However, a number will be cited, translated and discussed. 


1 Aa VWHtAE oT 4GIe 
QSAR AUS ~4B 1% | 
fat’ > mek (Hassan 1950, 14) 


An offering which the King and He who is before the 
sh ntr, he who is in the embalming place, the Lord 

of the Necropolis gives, that he may be buried in the 
western desert in his tomb of the necropolis (at) 

a good old age, that he might travel on the dsr way 
of the west as an honored one. 


htp di nsw... C2 rhe rhoag (J&quier 1929, 73) 
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An offering which the king gives . .. that he might 
travel on the dsr way, traveling about as an honored 
one. 


From the tomb of Nefer-py comes a text, (Jéquier 1929, 123) 


eo awe ann ot 
co Ska wt a 
Beta Ma tyre sey 
htp di nsw. . . that he might be accompanied by his 
k3w, that he might be caused to ascend by the great 
god on the dsr ways on which an honored one travels. 
It will be immediately evident to Egyptologists that these 
expressions are variants on the more widely used w3(w)t 


nfr(w)t. However, there are several examples in which these 


offering formulae contain both expressions. 
nHedinoveey - 


ZAG EA => 
O° sate] a’? (Junker, Giza VIII, 125) 


that he might be accompanied by his k3w on the dsr 
ways .. . that he may travel on the nfr ways . 


SYLVIA SARS F efit 
oie ta a Lite ee IVs 
RAloAL 


(Simpson 1976, Figure 33) 


. . « that he might be buried well in his tomb which 
is in the west, that he might travel on the nfr ways, 
that he might be accompanied by his k3w, that his hand 
be taken by the Great God, that he be conducted on the 
dsr ways on which an honored one travels. 


One can cite other occurrences of this formula where both dsr 
and nfr are used adjectivally with w3(w)t. Some of these are 
found in the tombs of Ptahhotep (Junker, Giza XI, 266) 


{see Figure 7]: Ka-inpu (Mariette 1889, 412-13); and 
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Sefget (Fischer 1976, 20). Perhaps due to the influence of 
the meaning of “fr, scholars have translated dsr with more 
aesthetic meaning; W.K. Simpson, (1976, 21) "splendid 
roads"; H. Junker (Giza VIII, 129) "prachtigen Wegen," 
(Giza XI, 267) "herrlichen Wegen." However Wb V, 609 renders 
it "den Weg Freimachen" and M. Lichtheim (1973, 23) "the 
holy ways." 

The meaning of w3wt dert, it appears, is to be found 
in a proper understanding of the verbal use of dsr where 
the w3t is the object of the action. Examples of the type 
of usage are known from Old Kingdom through the Third Inter- 
mediate Period (Corteggiani 1979, 133-38; Jacquet-Gordon 
1967, Pl. XI). Let us examine these texts to determine what 


is the meaning of this obscure action. 


mM e270 Boh PQ Ze mon 


(PT 8801b) 
Faulkner renders this “for the roads of the celestial ex- 
panses which lead up to Horus are cleared for you" (1969, 144). 
Here Sethe (Kom IV, 10) translated dsr as "gebaut." The 
first question to be asked is what are the roads (w3wt)? 
E. Brovarski (1977, 107-110) has recently argued that the 
expression °3.wy pt (the doors of heaven) were the dual en- 
trances of the “tent of purification" which stood at the 
water's edge and marked the beginning of the funerary complex. 
Magically, entering this stage of the funerary ceremony was 
the beginning of the heavenly realm (Hoffmeier 1981, 175-177). 


From the scenes which Brovarski points to, it is clear that 
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there are two doors at either end of the "tent of puri- 
fication" which are approached by two paths or roads. In 
the tomb of Qar (Simpson 1976, fig. 24) the two paths are 
labelled w3t. Could it be that the use of w3(w)t in the 
offering formulae is referring to these paths of the necro- 
polis? Another possibility is that the w3t could be the ramp 
leading from the purification area up to the pyramid itself. 
In either case, PT 8801lb could be referring to the celestial 
counterpart to these paths. 

Closely connected to the expression dsr w3t (as in #801) 
is PT 8515a: 


Vm Go SET TDSrxx 


Wenis has cleared the night, Wenis has dispatched the 
hours. 


Sethe (Kom II, 383) translates dsr as “geordnet" which, while 
making sense, does not fit the semantic range of der (Wb V, 
609-611). CT I 223a contains an interesting parallel to 
PT §515a, dsr pt he? 3htyw -- “The sky is cleared, the hori- 
zon dwellers are joyful." Faulkner (1969, 102, N. 1) suggests 
that the clearing of the sky was to enable the "time-marking 
stars" to be made visible. 

Faulkner's understanding of dsr as "to clear" seems 
to have captured the intended meaning. However, the sense 
is different from wbh3 w3t, wpt w3t, and wn w3t. Wb3 w3t 
literally means to clear away in the sense of "exploring" 
or "trail blazing" (CDME, 58). This view has been challenged 


by Kadish (1966, 23-28) who argues that wb3 w3t means 


Poa a 


“to make rounds" (i.e. to inspect). However, wpt w3t means 
“open the way" (Wb I, 300) as does wp mtn (Wb I, 301) and 
wn w3t(Wb I, 311-312). These expressions all have rather 
specialized nuances and really do not elucidate the meaning 
of der w3t. The meaning of der w3t, it appears, has more 
of a ceremonial or magical meaning than these other ex- 
pressions. In order to demonstrate this we must examine 
texts from the Middle and New Kingdoms. 

In a rather lengthy inscription of the Steward Henu, 
from the reign of Mentuhotpe Seankhkare, we find an occur- 
rence of the expression der w3t. This text from the Wadi 
Hammamat recounts the events of an expedition to Punt 
(Couyat & Montet 1912, 81-84). The text has been studied 
by Breasted (ARE I, 88427-433), more recently by Winlock 
(1943, p. 279), and most recently (although only in part) 
by Friedman (1975, 15-16). 

The text tells us that Henu is dispatched by the King 
to direct an expedition to Punt to bring back fresh myrrh. 
On the trek between Coptos and the arrival at the Red Sea 


(w3d wr) ,> we read (1. 11-12) that Henu led the expedition 


ne Eire yc as A Dee pe 


. ' ‘ TE wea 
aoe K 
fd) oe (‘FYo GS Mi fi ami 
The s3. prw cleared the roads ahead overthrowing those 
who were rebellious toward the king -- the hunters and 
the children of the highland. 
Rendering der w3t as “clear" accords with the view of a 


good number of Egyptologists (Wb V, 609, den Weg freimachen; 
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Faulkner 1962, 324; Breasted, ARE I, 8429; Winlock 1943, 
279). By “clear" we mean the removal of something offensive 
or undesirable. In this case, clearing the way of rebels 
who might interfere with the king's business. This seems 
to fit well with the root meaning suggested above, “to ward 
off." In this text it is the s3w prw who are clearing the 
road. In a very thorough study of the s3w prw, Yoyotte 
(1952, 139-151) has presented textual and pictorial evidence 
which shows that they were a police force of sorts. The 
scenes (Yoyotte 1952, 1-4) show the s3w prw forcefully 
dragging various officials before the scribes of the treasury. 
In this Hammamat text, Yoyotte (1952, 146) sees the s3w prw 
as a security force whose job it was to keep the way clear 
of brigands who might be a menace to the expedition. 

The next text for consideration is found on the bio- 
graphical stela of Ikhernofret, the 12th Dynasty official 


under Senusret III. Here we have the statement (Les. 71.16-17) 


Ie 4.98 a Seedy ae fata 
In the preceding lines, Ikhernofret has been recalling the 
part he played in the Abydian Osiris ritual, which involved 
preparing the god's bark with the necessary equipment so 


that it could go to Peker (the Osiris precinct). Then we 


read the text under study: 
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I cleared the ways of the god to his cenotaph south of 

Peker. I protected Wen-nefer on that day of the great 

fighting. On the sandbanks of Nedyt I overthrew all his 

enemies. 
Here dsr w3t may carry the same meaning as in the Henu text, 
namely that Ikhernofret was clearing the way of the enemies 
of Osiris. This, of course, is referring to the mock battle 
in which the forces of Seth and Osiris clash in the "Osiris 
Mysteries." On the other hand, dsr w3t here may have a 
more ceremonial meaning. Since the action of dsr w3t occurs 
in the procession to the cenotaph, perhaps this expression 
should be examined in a mortuary context (Gaballa and 
Kitchen 1969, 42). 

From the Old Kingdom onwards, the funeral service for 
the nobility or royalty of Egypt was a very elaborate affair, 
with many ceremonial, magical, symbolic and ritual components 
(Wilson 1944, 201+218; Liiddeckens 1943; Settgast 1963). One 
can obtain a very good picture of Egyptian funerary practices 
from illustrations in tombs. From the Old Kingdom (Simpson 
1976, Fig. 24; Blackman 1953, plate 42) through the New 
Kingdom (Davies 1942, plate 25; Save-Sdéderbergh 1957, plate 
XXIV) we can observe very little change in the essentials 
of the funerary ceremonies. In the procession to the tomb, 
the cortége is usually led by a lector priest (hry-hb) 
reading the appropriate spells. A number of other priests 
follow who are dancing, carrying a censer, pouring libations 


and banging sticks together. Of particular interest is 


the text accompanying the processional scene in Ramose's 
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tomb (Davies 1942, figure 24) which states: 


PWS SEEM Fomum BOD... S08! 


Boo. 
Using incense, pouring libations, purifying the 
way to the necropolis in front of Osiris ... 
Ramose. 
To the right of this text is a shorter one which ways sw°b 
m trtt - "Purifying with milk." Blackman (1921, 60) thought 
that the milk was that of Isis (see PT 8734). All of the 
actions recorded and portrayed here are a part of main- 
taining the purity of the mummy that has just come from 
the w°bt ("the pure place", i.e. the embalming place), until 
it reaches the tomb. Could it be that one meaning of dsr 
w3t is "to make the way holy"? The act was intended to rid 
the path of polluting forces that could desecrate the body 
and hence the necropolis and the tomb. 

In support of such a view, consider the sequence of 
scenes and texts from the tomb of Rekhmire (Davies 1943, 
plate 89) [Figure 9]. On the left we see a hry-hb 
(lector priest), who was an officiant in the embalming and/or 
burial ceremony for Rekhmire. The priest is shown entering 
and emerging from ash ntr. The text reads: Prt hr t3 in 
hry-hb imy-hnrt, Ch° r-rwuty sh ntr itt web tp mr -- "Pro- 
ceeding on the land by the lector priest and chamberlain. 
Standing at the entrance of the purification tent taking an 
ablution over the trough." (The writer has already written 
in some detail on the Rekhmire scene, and the meaning of 


sh ntr in SAK 9, 1981, 173-175). The lustration is shown 


taking place to the right of the vertical register. The 


Oia 


threefold appearance of the priest suggests that three sepa- 
rate rites were performed, twice each (w°b sp snw). The 

rite now completed, the priest is shown about to enter yet a 
second booth. The accompanying text reads: prt hr t3 dsr 

in tmy-hnrt hry-hb -- “Proceeding on to the necropolis by the 
chamberlain and lector priest." While it is not altogether 
clear, it might be that this second booth marked the 

entrance to the t3 dsr. 

In the Middle Kingdom Theban tomb of Antefoker an in- 
scription in the funeral ritual reads: 

Sohn BilieRe-wm 

= (Davies 1921, pl. 21) 
"Putting to shore at the mww-pavilion at the entrance to the 
necropolis." W.C. Hayes (1939, 15) observed that in the 
later period the mww dancers “served as guardians of the 
gateway of the necropolis." Perhaps the sk n muww mentioned 
in the Antefoker text, which was located at the entrance 
(r-rwty) of the necropolis, served as a guard house. If this 
was the case, then the first booth or pavilion depicted in 
the Rekhmire scene might be the same structure. 

The point is that the priest and everything that entered 
t3 dsr had to be ceremonially pure. The expression dsr w3t 
in the funerary contexts seems to mean ‘clear the way" of 
impurities by means of the various purification rites (e.g. 
as seen in the Ramose inscription). It is within this con- 


text, perhaps, that the “warning” inscriptions from Old 


a 397 


Kingdom tombs should be understood (see discussion above, 
pp. 16-17). An impure intruder, just like impure food, 
objects, priests and the corpse itself, could desecrate the 
tomb. 

Additional examples of the expression dsr w3t from the 
New Kingdom could be cited here, particularly several 
occurrences in the Book of the Dead. However, these will 
be dealt with below in the New Kingdom section. 

This leads us back to the dsr w3t expressions as found 
in the htp dit nsw formulae. It was observed earlier 
(pp. 18-19) that the occurrences of dsr w3t in these formulae 
are frequently paralleled in the same text with w3t nfrt. 
Since nfrt is usually translated "good" or "beautiful" 
in these texts (Junker 1947, 129; Simpson 1976, 20-21), 
it appears that this has had some influence on how scholars 
have rendered dsr for both words are used interchangeably. 
Donohue (1978, 145-46) has recently noted that mfr and 
w°b enjoy a degree of interaction in funerary texts. He 
maintains that the sense of the word nfr is far more "dy- 
namic" than "good" or “beautiful." Not only does the 
relationship with w°b support this, but also the meaning 
of “youth" which frequently is attached to nfr (Donohue 
1978, 147). Thus Donohue (1978, 148) concludes that the 
meaning of nfr in mortuary contexts means "rejuvenation," 
as in the expression pr nfr where the embalming of the 


deceased took place. 
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We have already noted (pp. 16-17) that there seems 
to have been a close relationship between w°b and dsr. 
This is most evident in PT 8804d where the normal epithet of 
Anubis (%nty t3 dsr) contains the variant hnty t3 web. 
Again the relationship between the words might be seen 
in the expression sw°b w3t, which seems to have meanings 
similar to dsr w3t. Not only is sw?b w3t used in funerary 
texts (Davies 1942, figure 24 -- see p.25 above for dis- 
cussion of this text), but it is found in religious proces- 
sional occasions, such as in the Opet festival procession 
(Atlas, 202) and in the circumambulation of the temple walls 
in the Sokar festival (Wilson and Allen 1940, pl. 226.41-44). 
Most certainly, w3wt dsr(w)t does not have an aesthetic 
Meaning, as some have suggested. Rather it speaks of the 
paths in the necropolis that lead to the tomb that have 
been ritually and ceremonially cleansed by means of libations, 
purified by incense, and rid of other evil, desSecratory 
forces by the reading of the appropriate spells. Another 
practice that should be mentioned here is the banging 
together of sticks, as witnessed in the funeral procession 
in the tomb of Qar at Saqqara. {cf. Figure 8] This in all 
likelihood had the function of warding off evil forces by 
the noise created. The above mentioned ritual actions, 
that take place enroute to the tomb, are especially inter- 
esting in light of the writer's observation of Coptic funeral 


processions in contemporary rural Egypt. 
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After the conclusion of the rites at the church, 
the coffin containing the deceased is carried to the 
cemetery. Preceding the coffin is a priest accompanied 
by a number of attendants. The priest chants passages 
from the Bible as one attendant sprinkles holy water on the 
path. Meanwhile, another attendant waves a smouldering 
censer as a fourth man clangs cymbals together. One cannot 
help but feel that the Coptic ceremony may well contain 
vestiges of rites whose roots can be traced back to Egypt's 
earliest history. Before drawing any conclusions on this 
point, one would like to see some ethnographic study made 
on Coptic funerary practices. 

In one sense the expression dsr w3t simply means 
“clear the way." However, as Corteggiani (1979, 138) has 
arguedthat based on a stela from the Saite period, the word 
has a more dynamic meaning since it is used in religious 
processional contexts. Dsr w3t included a number of rites 
to secure a dsr quality for the path on which the fetish 


of a god or purified mummy was to travel. 


Iv. Dsr in the Pyramid Texts. 


The Pyramid Texts contain a good number of occurrences 
of dsr in verbal forms. Considerable time will now be given 


to discussing these. 


$ 1778 ee ae om DY, BAloe 


mn OP RS 


= 334. = 


(The King has ascended on a cloud, he has descended 
{[. . . equipped . . .] The King is a great falcon 
which is on the battlements of Him whose name is hidden 
fimm]), taking what belongs to Atum to Him who separates 
the sky from the earth and the Abyss. (Faulkner 1969, 260) 
This text is extremely crucial to our understanding of dsr 
Faulkner's translation as given above appears to have 
grasped the fundamental meaning of dsr. Rendering dsr 
as "separate" is justifed by a parallel Pyramid Text passage 
which uses wpt in place of dsr, 
ao 4 rs oo 
§1208c yw O89 SPAS S111 deo 2h 
Wot quite clearly means "to separate" (Wb I, 298). Both 
texts are pointing to the moment in the creation of the 
cosmos when the sky was separated from the earth to its 
position over the earth. Such a separation of sky from earth 
is also known in Genesis 1:7 in the biblical account of 
creation. In the Hebrew text, the separation act is described 
by the word 71271. The concept of separating heaven and 
earth is also known in Sumerian cosmology, where An (sky) 
and Ki (earth) are separated by Enlil (air and wind god) .6 
The separation of sky and earth is also mentioned in 
the Coffin Texts. These spells are written with wpt 
(CT IV, 36f) and dsr (CT III, 49e). This same formula is 
7 7 at Ta 
hypostatized in CT II, 39f: AY = Yt J 9 => eX 
Commenting on these texts, Morenz says (1973, 173-174) 
The theogonic doctrine of Heliopolis took over this idea 
(separating earth and sky) and gave it a classical 
formulation. The air~god Shu, son of Atum, separates 
the sky-goddess Nut from the earth-god Geb, by raising her 
up. This is said to have been done in obedience to an 
order by the Heliopolitan primeval god . . . The idea 


of a separation of the sky from the earth is also implicit 
where we hear that a deity “raises up the sky," which had 
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therefore originally been beneath . . . Thus in 

Egypt the separation of natural phenomena is 

another expression of the creative act. 
Here Morenz sees a relationship between the "separation" of 
the sky and "raising" the sky. In PT $1405 earth is raised 
(k3z). It is this type of text which has led some, in- 
cluding Ember (120, N. 4), to translate dsr as "to raise" 
in some contexts. In fact Ember points to PT 81778 for his 
evidence. 

The Pyramid Texts and the Coffin Texts use both der 
and wot interchangeably for the action of separating sky 
from earth. The use of k3i, while describing the same 
event, might only be portraying a vertical perspective 
of the separation act. Therefore, one cannot impose the 
meaning "be uplifted" (k3z) upon dsr. 

Dsr is also used verbally in PT 8399c. 
fhe fam A PEAT DAA) 
Faulkner renders this passage (339c) as: 

(They bring me these four spirits, the Elders who are 

at the head of the wearers of the side-lock,) who stand 

in the eastern side of the sky and who lean on their 

staffs (1969, 72). 

Faulkner's translation of dsrw as "lean" follows the lead 
of Sethe (Kom III, 25) who renders it “stthtzen." Piankoff 
(1964, 39) and Spiegel (1971, 248) understand dsrw in pre- 
cisely the same way. If "to lean” is the meaning of dsru, 
it appears not to be connected to the root meaning of dsr 


or its subsequent semantic development. This would mean 


that this translation of dsr is a hapax. The meaning 
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"to lean" may have been reached by these scholars because 


of similar texts like PT 88815-816, which reads: 


STA 4-=Sh4 
PORTOLA. 2 8lere 


(Lf you wish to live, 0 Horus in charge of your staff 

of justice, then you shall not close the doors of the 

sky, you shall not slam shut its door-leaves before 

you have taken the King's double to the sky,) to 

the nobles of the god, to those whom the god loves, 

who lean on their staffs, the guardians of Upper 

Egypt. (Faulkner 1969, 146-147) 
The key word here is tw3. This word has a long history, 
spanning the time from the 01d Kingdom to the Ptolemaic 
period (Wb V, 248). While it does mean “to lean" (stfitzen), 
it also means "to raise" (hochheben) and "to bear," "to 
support" (tragen) (Wb V, 248.12-15). But Faulkner and 
Sethe (Kom IV, 54) preferred the meaning "to lean," no 
doubt because of the presence of hr. Here they are 
undoubtedly right, but to impose the meaning of tw3 upon 


dsr is unwarranted. 


The cosmogonic act of separating heaven and earth, as 
we have noted, is characterized by the terms dsr and wp. 
Within Egyptian mythology there are different views as to 
how this separation is maintained. In PT 81471 the arms 
of Shu are under Nut maintaining that separation. Likewise 
the Coffin Texts (II, 8b) speak of swts sw, the supports 
of Shu. Faulkner (1959, 266-70) has made an important 
study of Shu in the Coffin Texts, where he observes that 
the deceased associated himself with the weary arms of 


Shu that have been sustaining the sky since creation. 
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Clearly Shu is the maintainer of the separation, but as 
Faulkner's study reveals, Shu is seen (in the Coffin Texts) 
as having a vital function in creation, more than just 

the deity who upholds the sky with his arms. 

But Shu is not the only divinity associated with the 
supporting of the sky. In her form as a cow, the sky- 
goddess Hathor's legs hold up the sky, her underside being 
the firmament (Piankoff 1955, plate 65; Bleeker 1973, 46-47). 
In a less personified view, four pillars (shnt) support 
the sky over the earth in PT 81559. 

Returning to PT §339c, it might be that the reference 
to the g¢m alludes to these support poles. Mace and Winlock 
(1916, 89) suggested such a correlation many years ago 
{cf. Figure 10]: 

The connection of the zam (g°m) staves with heaven is 

curious. It recalls the familiar representation of 

uas (w3s) staves in temple scenes, in which two of the 

staves serve to enclose the scene, and incidentally 

act as supports for the ends of the "heaven" sign 

that as stretched above it. Can it be that the uas 

(w3s) staff was sometimes looked upon as still another 

variant of the “pillar of heaven"? 

The w3s scepter is a well known symbol of stability. Icono- 
graphically the w3s and d°m scepters look very much alike 
and could easily be interchanged, and perhaps confused. 

It could be that the meaning of w3s affected the meaning 

of d°m, and in the Pyramid Texts it is usually the d¢m- 


staffs that support the sky (PT 88348, 360, 1456, and 1510). 


Spiegel (1971, 361, N. 61) maintains this position. 
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Recognizing that the d¢m-staffs acted as supports 
for the sky, which had been separated from the earth, the 
rendering of PT §339c dsrw hr d°mw.sn as “who lean on their 
staffs" seems questionable. The four spirits in §339 are 
elsewhere identified as four gods (8348a), and more speci- 
fically as "the four gods created by Geb" (§1510a). In 88 
348a and 1516a there are four gods °h° hr d°mw.sn -~- "who 
stand at/with their staffs" (Faulkner 1969, 74 and 231). 
It seems unlikely that in 8339c they could also be leaning 
on the four staffs which represent the four cardinal 
points that sustain the sky. We submit that this line 
might be rendered, "these four spirits . . . who stand in 
the eastern side of heaven who separate with their d¢m- 
staffs." Dsrw here might imply that the separating actually 


took place with, hr the d°m-staffs (Wb V, 610.9). 


This understanding can be supported by CT III, 49e: 
Aan ' 
Tesla RLF Ba = 


Because this staff which separated heaven and earth 
is in my hand. 


This text has been translated similarly by Faulkner (1973, 
148) and just recently by Kadish (1979, 206). Alterna- 
tively, dsrw might be an imperfective active participle, 
stressing the continuative nature of the separating. 

The staffs, in other words, maintain the separation that 
took place at creation. Hence, in the iconography, the 
dem and/or w3s is shown upholding the sky. [Figure 10] 


PT 8339a-c is preserved with remarkable accuracy in 
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CT VI, 402b-4: A fl oe =a qog @ 
PRRATE Ze BASE [LR RHP Jo om 08 
veoh? Sail 


Here, curiously enough, Faulkner's translation in his 


Ancient E tian Coffin Texts (II, 299) is quite different 





from his treatment of the Pyramid Text spell: 
They bring him these four spirits, the Elders who are 
before them of the braided locks, (who stand) in the 
eastern side of the sky, who are upraised on their 
dem-staffs. 

Here Faulkner abandons his earlier preference of dsr hr 

“lean on" for “upraised on." 


This spell survives in the Book of the Dead, chapter 


30A, 4-5, where some variation is found: 


VET SAM Yoh ah ya gus = 89 


vat vie 
SUR ee Qe 
Allen (1974, 40) renders this “Hail to you, ye gods who 
preside over the Tressed Ones and grip your scepters.® 
Qnce again we encounter yet another translation fer 
dsrvw, which if correct would be a hapax. Allen's understand- 
ing of dsr seems doubtful in light of BD 71.20 where we find 
the expression Au Wwwe= “the scepter which is in 
your grip/grasp." Hf? is the word used to describe "“grip- 
ping" an object (Wb III, 272). 
P. Barguet (1967, 75), in dealing with this difficult 
passage, offers this reading, "qui s'appuient sur leurs 


sceptres." He seems to have been influenced by Sethe's 
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understanding of PT §339c. 

The Coffin Texts and the Book of the Dead show us that 
the expression dsr hr d°m.sn made very good sense to the 
Egyptians over a 1000 year period of time, for there were 
no alterations made to this phrase. The problem with under- 
standing the text lies with us. This is certainly evident 
in how Egyptologists have differed so radically in their 
translations. While we would avoid being dogmatic, it 
appears that the meaning proffered above is close to the 
truth since we are operating witha meaning that fits into 
the semantic range of dsr. However, we recognize that 
the appearance of hr after dsr creates a grammatical problem 
since hr usually does not mean “with" or “by means of." 

The editors of Wb (V, 611.9), however, are prepared to make 
an exception in this case -- kr = mit. 

One might expect to find m or im if instrument or means 
was intended. However, in the Pyramid Texts there are a 
few examples where m and hr are used interchangeably (88769b, 
1532c and 253; Cf. CT IV, 222b). 

Another spell which has been treated like 8339c by 


Faulkner and Sethe (Kom V, 379) is PT §1456c-d: 


2 wheloeV—ohe dh Whew. 
KBAR PREY Ls BAIS 


(I live beside you, you gods of the Lower Sky, the 
Imperishable Stars,) who traverse the land of Libya, 
who lean on your d°m-staffs; I lean with you on a 
w3s-staff and a d’m-staff. (Faulkner 1969, 224) 


Here again we encounter the expression dsrw hr d¢mw.sn. 
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However, the context is somewhat different than in 8339c 
where the staff was associated with the support pillars 
of the sky. Here we are dealing with a nautical situation, 
as the word Ans + “ determinative suggests. The king 
is identified with a star that is traversing the sky (881454- 
55). This being the case, leaning on the staff makes very 
little sense. 

PT 881431c-1432a may shed some light on our text: 

N34 Hyer Zl Dm fan 242 — BA 
em he Ht Sh Tiioh it 
. . this King goes to his double, to the sky.) A 

ae is set up for him that he may ascend on it in 

its name of “Ascent to the sky"; its ferryboat is 

ferried across for him by means of the staffs of the 

Imperishable Stars. (Faulkner 1969, 221) 
The bark was propelled by (in) the staffs (d°mw) of the 
Imperishable Stars. Dsrw hr d¢mw in PT 81456c-d should 
be understood in the same way. Wb V, 609.11 suggests that 
the root meaning of dsr may have been "eine kérperliche 
Handlung mit der Hand." This fits well with our suggestion 
that the root meaning may have been connected to the use 
of the parrying stick, used to ward off the blows of an 
attacker. Inherent in the meaning of dsr is the idea of 
a vigorous waving motion. The occurrence of dsrw in §1456c 
may point to the movement of the d°m staffs in the propelling 
of the king's bark. Perhaps these staffs were used as 
punting poles. 


In his study on Egyptian navigation, Boreux (443-44) 


points to PT 81456 as evidence for the d°m and w3s being 
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navigational tools used in directing a boat. He renders 
this passage as "(0 dieux) . . . qui dirigez la manoeuvre 
au moyen de vos batons d°m(w)" (Boreux 444, N. 6). He 
claims that, while he could find no pictorial evidence to 
support this for the Old Kingdom, there are examples from 
the Middle Kingdom sarcophagi.? However, boating scenes 
from the Old Kingdom frequently show punting poles with a 
forked end (Davies 1901, plate XIV). [Figure 11] 

From the late New Kingdom and the Third Intermediate 
period come some astronomical scenes which may illuminate 
the problem of the dem staff being used for navigational 
purposes. The scenes in question show various constella- 
tions traversing the sky in their barks (Neugebauer and 
Parker, plates 18 and 20). Occasionally the anthropomorphic 
deities are shown holding a d¢m (or perhaps aw3s) staff 
in one hand. [Figures 12 and 13] While the g°m might only 
be a symbol of divinity, it might be suggested, in the 
absence of any oars or punting poles, that the staff in the 
hand of the deity had both symbolic and pragmatic functions. 
The d°m may well have doubled for an oar, punting pole, 
or steering device. 

The action of dsr with a d°m or wis staff, as seen 
in PT $1456c-d, seems to be describing some phase of the 
navigational process; rowing, punting, or steering. Pre- 
cisely which one is not clear. Hr d°mw.sn might be rendered 
“with or by means of their d¢m-staffs" (W. Davis 1977, 175). 


While one might expect m d°mw,sn for such a translation, 
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hr occasionally replaces m in the Pyramid Texts (8769b and 
1532c use min the same expression, §253d employs hr in its 
place). Similarly, see CT IV, 222b where 7 versions use 
m and hr appears 4 times. 

Support for dsr in a navigational context is also found 
in Middle Kingdom sources. From the Coffin Texts (CT VI, 
269), a biographical stela (Sethe 1928, 74.6-9) and a letter 


to the dead (Piankoff and Clare 1934, 162) comes the phrase: 


DEH FAILS NWA SS 

Dsr hpt{(w) appears to mean “steer" (Wb V, 610.5) or, as 
Piankoff and Clére (1934, 162) suqgest, “direct the oar." 
The idea that this conveys is the movement of the oar. This 
fits the notion of eine kérperliche Handlung mit der Hand 
(Wb V, 609.11). Faulkner's suggestion that der w3t means 
"ply the oar" (CDME 168) is very attractive. The connection 
between dsr hpt(w) and dsr hr d°m as some sort of rowing 
or steering action with a stick or staff seems quite 
apparent. 

The expression dsr-rmn hr i3btt appears in the Pyramid 
Texts with some frequency, and it seems to be an epithet of 
Re (Wb V, 610.10 and Kom I, 143) or Min (Faulkner 1969, 


59, N. 6). The texts read: 


gsm) 6= RAUL ef = e ¥e 


(Horus . . . His messengers go, his couriers run,) they 
bear tidings to him whose arm is raised in the East. 
(Faulkner 1969, 59) 
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s7ooo MAAN FAW meV 


(Horus . . . His messengers go, his couriers run,) 
they announce him to the Holy One in the East. 
(Faulkner 1969, 59) 


$1532¢ (Of sam of We # 


(0 Osiris the King . . . your couriers run, those who 
stand before you hurry) that they may announce you to 
Re as one whose left arm is raised. (Faulkner 1969, 233) 


recta I KMBodeeohveBmQt 


(Horus . . . Go, you messengers of his! Run, you 

courlers of his! Hurry. you heralds of his!) Go 

to Re and tell Re that an arm is raised in the East 

(when he comes as a God.) (Faullkmer 1969, 270) 
This expression is found again in a poorly preserved spell 
in PT 82175. Since the text would require some restoration, 
it will not be considered for it does not contribute any 
additional data not in the other four spells. 

A perusal of these texts shows that the contexts of 

the four are somewhat similar. In each case heralds are 
announcing their message to or about the deity whose epithet 
is dsr rm .. . There seems little question that all four 
represent the same epithet despite the orthographic or 
grammatical variants. The second and fourth texts read... 
m <~3btt, while the first replaced m with hr and the second 
text appears to have omitted rm. The first text requires 
a slight emendation, the addition of sw after hww.sn. 
After making these observations about some of the philo- 
logical problems in the text, the meaning of the epithet 


remains somewhat obscure. Faulkner (1969, 59, 233, 270) 


gives the meaning of dsr as "raised." Here he is apparently 
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following the lead of Sethe (Kom I, 245) who rendered it 
erhebt. More recently, Spiegel (1971, 224) also translated 
it erhebt. This meaning is also one of the entries in 
Wb V, 610. In the discussion surrounding the separation 
of earth and sky, we found little ground for the meaning 
“to raise" coming from the expression dsr pt r 3. 

Before considering the phrase dsr rmn further, let 
us examine another use of dsr which has been cited as evi- 
dence for the meaning "raise." The name of one of the many 
serpents encountered in the Pyramid Texts is mem dor tp 
(PT $840lb, 438a-b, 673d and 679e). Ember (1913, 120) 
rendered it as a serpent "whose head is upraised." A wide 
range of translations have been given for this name. 
Sethe (Kom II, 137) rendered it “Die Schlange mit erhobenen 
Kopf." This was followed by Faulkner (1969, 81, 88, etc.) 
and Mercer (1952, I. 93) in their translations of the 
Pyramid Texts. Likewise Spiegel (1971, 448, N. 47) agreed 
with this understanding of dsr tp and saw it as a description 
of a cobra's posture. His argumentation is not particularly 
convincing because nowhere is dsr tp associated with the 
standing cobra (dt). Those who favor the meaning “raised 
head" see the determinative W* as supporting such an 
understanding, since the serpent's head is raised off the 
ground. However, six other serpents are mentioned in the 
Pyramid Texts with precisely the same determinative, and 
no one has rendered these as "serpent with upraised head." 


These six serpents include the following: 
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PT a6ela A > WH pr s6séc Af we 
pr §686c 4 ww PT 869la “Qe We 
PT $4392 fl am PT 8439 AQHE 


These considerations make it highly unlikely that the 

dsr tp serpent means “serpent with upraised head." If the 
posture of the cobra had been the intention of the Egyptian 
writers, then it might be expected that the cobra deter- 
minative u or ® (I-10 or 12 of Gardiner's sign list) 
would have been written and not Ya (I-14). 

For dsr tp the meaning “holy" or “sacred" seems to 
make the best sense. The serpent's name, we suggest, should 
be rendered “holy of (with respect to) head", or "the holy- 
headed one." Maspero (1883, 60) many years ago interpreted 
this expression to mean "le génie dont la t@te est sacré." 
Similarly, A.W. Shorter (1935, 43) translated it "splendid 
(or holy) of head." Borghouts (1970, 89) renders dsr tp 
as "he with holy head" and goes on to point out that dsr tp 
guards the enemies for the king and he wards off his 
enemies in PT 8401b. 


4 yaa Me RA. CTI off enh. 


It is dsr tp who guards them for Teti, who opposes them 
for him. 


In PT §679 dsr tp is the enemy of the deceased. Perhaps 
it is from this notion of guardian, protector and something 
to be feared that the serpent obtains the name dsr tp. 


The more aesthetic meaning of splendid was also the 
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view of Breasted (1912, 127) and Erman (1905, 107, 1.11) -- 
prachtkopf. The equation of dsr with pracht or "splendid," 
it was noted earlier, may be due to the association of 

dsr and nfr. With Donohue (144-45) we agree that nfr has a 
more “dynamic" meaning than just "beautiful" and "good." 
Those who have translated dsr in this aesthetic way have 
failed to take this into consideration, and have not re- 
cognized the precise root meaning of dsr. 

These observations on dsr tp lead us to question the 
meaning "raise" because a number of Egyptologists had assigned 
to dsr. Thus we can return to examine the epithet of dsr 
rm m <~3bt (PT §253d, 769b, 1532c, and 1862a). It is in- 
teresting that in §769, where rmn appears to have been 
omitted, Faulkner (1969, 140) should render the passage, 
"They announce him to the Holy One in the East." In the 
other sections he renders it "whose arm is raised in the 
East." How he could treat this epithet so differently, 
when it appears to be one and the same title, is curious 
indeed. Erman and Grapow (Wb V, 612.10) see this expression 
being much like dsr-¢ (which is found in the New Kingdom) , 
as some sort of physical action with the hand. Dsr rmn 
might mean “an arm moving about (in the East)." However, 
it is recognized that the exact meaning of this epithet 
remains somewhat ambiguous. 

The next four Pyramid Text sections all include writ- 
ings of dsr that can be rendered "holy." The first is 


8537, which is repeated in the next spell (8538) with some 
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Cok YE UES Ate B12 


I am a holy one who is in the forefront, who lifts 

the brow, (a star to whom gods bow, at whom the Two 

Enneads tremble, and it is my hand which will raise 

it (wts.f).) (Faulkner 1969, 106) 
As might be expected, Sethe (Kom III, 8) translates this 
section: "I_ist Erhabene, der in der Front ist, der die 
Stirn erhebt." While Mercer tends to follow Sethe in most 
cases, here he offers the meaning "exalted" (I, 112) .8 

The setting seems to be that of the king traversing 
the sky in his bark, which has solar connections. And yet, 
the king refers to himself as "a star." Perhaps we have 
here a fusing of solar and stellar mythology. 

The fact that the gods bow and the Two Enneads tremble 
at the presence of the king is strongly suggestive of dsr 
meaning “holy,” that is, a quality of the Osirian King. 

The response of these gods to the "holiness" of the king 
is quite in keeping with Otto’s notions of the "the sacred" 
manifesting itself as mysterium tremendum, majestas, and 
mysterium fascinans. A similar reaction is recorded at 
Sinuhe's audience with Senusret I. 

I found his majesty, right on the great throne of 

electrum in a niche. Now while I was prostrate on my 

belly in his presence, not knowing myself (i.e. my 

wits left me), this god addressed me cheerfully. I was 

like a man caught in the dusk. My spirits failed me and 

my limbs quivered. .My heart was not in my body that I 

might know life from death. (Sinuhe B 252-256) 


The hero of "The Shipwrecked Sailor" likewise finds himself 


in the sacred presence of divinity: 


a AG c= 


I then heard the noise of a storm and supposed that 

it was a wave of the sea. Trees were cracking and the 

earth was quaking. I uncovered my face and discovered 

that it was a snake that was coming . . . He opened his 

mouth to me as I was on ny belly before him, saying 

to me, "Who brought you (repeated)? If you delay in 

telling me who brought you to this island, I will 

cause you to know yourself, you being ashes, you 

having become as one who is not seen." "You are 

speaking to me without my understanding it. Since I 

am in your presence, I have lost my wits." (Shipwrecked 

Sailor 56-76) 
The experience of Sinuhe and the shipwrecked sailor were 
similar indeed. The hierophany overwhelmed them both 
and they fell prostrated before the divine presence, and 
their senses left them. This well illustrates the human 
response to the holy, while the response of PT 8537 is 
that of gods inthe presence of a greater god. Describing 
the divine-king as dsr at this point is quite fitting. 
The reaction of the gods reflect this. 

The Osirian king attained such a hallowed state by 
virtue of the appropriate rituals being performed and 
his subsequent resurrection. Since Osiris had overcome 
death, so could the king. In the section of the Memphite 
Theology which deals with the drowning of Osiris, reference 
is made to Osiris joining the other "Lords of Eternity” 


after his resuscitation by Isis and Nephthys (Breasted 1929, 


Pl. II, lines 61-62). 
24. pt. F8XemF Si (hol 
(MAAS aSTaRRsinas 


He (Osiris) enters the secret portal in the holiness of 
the Lords of Eternity in the steps of the one who shines 
in the horizon on the road of Re at the great seat. 
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The writing of dsrw for dsrw is peculiar. Such a writing 
is found in four witnesses of CT VII, 313c, apparently a 
Hérfehler for dsrw.? This writing is a more common writing 
during the Ptolemaic period (Wb V, 609). 

The point of this statement is that by virtue of 
his triumph over death, Osiris could approach the throne 
of Tatenen/Ptah along with the "Lords of Eternity" who are 
described as being dsrw. "Holiness" is certainly a quality 
one would need to stand before the creator-god. 


The next section for consideration is PT 8581lc: 


WADIE RA Swe VS 

(Horus has laid hold of Seth and has set him under you 

on your behalf so that he may lift you up (wts) and quake 

beneath you as the earth quakes,) you being holier than 

he in your name of "Sacred Land." (Faulkner 1969, 114) 
One might be inclined to see dsr here as meaning “raise” 
since wts appears before it, and parallelism might be 
postulated. Once again Sethe (Kom III, 78) has championed 
this position rendering it "in den du erhabener als er 
bist in deiner Namen von erhabenen Land." Mercer (1952, 
I. 119) departs from Sethe's interpretation and translates 
dsr as “exalted" and t3 dsr as "exalted land." This entire 
spell has been dealing with the superiority of Horus over 
Sethe. PT §576 says of Horus "you are greater than he. 
You have proceeded in front of him, your nature is superior 
to his." In 858lc the comparisons continue: dsrt (or 
dsr.tt) ir.f -- "(being) more dsr than he." Then too, 


there is clearly a word-play with dsrt and t3 dsr at the 
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end of the sentence. Sethe (Kom VI, 208) had noticed 
this. [3 dsr is the clue for understanding dsr not wts. 
Discussion of ¢3 dsr above has already demonstrated, 
following Morenz (99-100), that t3 der means "segregated 
land," and hence "sacred land." It was also noted that 
extreme care was taken to ensure that everything entering 
the necropolis, priests included, had to be purified if the 
Sanctity of the area was to be preserved. 

In PT §581c a comparison of several of the attributes 
of Horus and Seth were made, including the statement 
dsyv.ti ir.f m rn.k n t3 dsr. In 8652b we read na mae 
ASI. Faulkner (1969, 123) has translated this spell 
as follows: 

(0 Osiris the King, Awake! Horus has caused Thoth to 

bring your foe to you, he (Thoth) has set you on his (Seth's) 

back that he may not thwart you; take your place upon 

him, go up and sit on him, do not let him escape from 

you.) Go down, being holier than he, and set danger against 

him. 
Sethe (Kom III, 198) persists in rendering dsr as "erhabener": 
"stieg herab, indem du erhabener bist als er. Gieb, was 
schaddlich ist gegen ihn." In a somewhat similar translation, 
Mercer renders it "Dismount, for thou art mightier than he." 
Mercer's understanding of dsr here could be closer to 
Sethe's meaning than it might first appear. Sethe, no 
doubt, intended "erhabener" to mean "exalted" and not 
simply "raise" in a purely vertical sense of elevation, for 


"“erhabener" can have this meaning. So both scholars, it 


appears, thought of dsr being an attribute of Horus. 
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In PT 845 we have what appears to be another occurrence 
of dsr where the Osiris king is said to be dsr in his 
relationship to Seth. 

dow ooze pho FSH | pl 

O Osiris the King, you are secluded (?) because of him; 

you have brought him to naught -- a dsr mace (Faulkner 

1969, 15). 

Dsr in this spell seems to share the same meaning (especially 
as the Osirian king is compared with Seth) as 88581lc and 

and 652b which were examined above. Faulkner (1969, 15, 

N. 1) recognizes the meaning of dsr as "secluded," for 

he notes, "The translation of dsr depends on the notion 

of privacy inherent in this stem; presumably the king is 

shut off from his enemy Seth, to whom the pronoun here and 

in the next clause undoubtedly refers" (i.e. the f and sw). 


The next section for consideration is PT 882012b-2013a. 


2012b {h~ 45 SKE “S 1% 


2012c RISA STO IS BaF 


2013a SS S|] — aa poor 


(Raise yourself, O King; may you sit on your iron throne,) 
for Anubis who presides over the God's Booth has commanded 
that you be purified with your eight mmst-jars and your 
eight C3bt-jars which came forth from the Castle of the 
God. You are indeed god-like for [you] have shouldered 
the sky, you have raised the earth. (Faulkner 1969, 290) 


Part of this text has been discussed elsewhere by the writer 
(Hoffmeier 1981). There it was observed that this passage 


was dealing with the purification of the deceased king 
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and that the purification was a vital part of transforming 
the king into a divine state so that he could be transported 
into the next world (Cf. PT 82100). It was also noted 
that the phrase prt m sh ntrl0 could be rendered as a 
circumstantial clause (prt for pr.ti, a 2nd person old 
perfective) and not as a participle as Faulkner treated it. 
Thus it might read "Anubis . . . has commanded that you 
be purified with your eight nmst-jars and your eight °3bt- 
vessels when you come forth from the sh ntr.” In other 
words, the sh ntr was the actual place of purification 
which was located at the entrance to the necropolis where 
the unclean forces of the deceased could be removed prior 
to entering the "sacred land" (t3 dsr). 

This being the context of 882012b-c, we can more clearly 
attempt to understand 82013a. It appears that this line 
is somehow connected to the previous two lines. The de- 
ceased after emerging from the tent of purification (sh ntr) 
would be considered revitalized and thus transformed into 
a divine state (Davis 1977, 163-166). "Indeed you are 
divine" or "god-like" (alternatively ntr.k might also be 
considered a prospective sdm.f form -- "that you be puri- 
fied . . . that you may become divine."). Proof of this 
comes in the following phrase where the king is seen from a 
primordial, cosmogonic perspective as creator: Rmn.n. €k>11 
pt dsr.n.k t3 -- "You have supported the sky after you 


separated earth." This recalls the separation of heaven 
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and earth which we saw in PT 881778, 1208, and 339c. The 
shouldering or supporting (rmn) of the sky (Nut) by the 
Osirian king might be connected to Shu's upholding the 

sky with his upstretched arms (cf. PT $1471) or supporting 
Tefnut (PT $8288a and 1443). PT 81471 is especially cogent 


at this point: 


* feria. Asa 
MR Cs RY One 
c. OA <a CAI A. 2 Ks Jal mm CEA, 


d. he % 
@ a 
= 
(The protection of Re is over this King and the pro- 
tection of Re will not be removed from over this king;) 
Horus has offered this king his arms on his own account 
and allots this King to Shu, whose arms which are under 
the sky are upraised. O Re, give this King your hand; 
O great god, give this King your staff that he may live 
for ever. (Faulkner 1969, 227) 
Once again Faulkner translates dsr as "“upraised," as does 
Sethe (Kom V, 414). But as we have noted already, the 
expression dsr pt r t3 means "separating sky from earth" 
not “raising sky from earth." This portion of the spell 
deals with Horus offering a helping hand to the king in 
his celestial journey (Faulkner 1969, 227, N. 5). In addition 
to the arms of Horus being offered, Horus also allots or 
assigns (stp) the king to Shu, whose arms separated or main- 


tained the separation of the two cosmic forces, and thus 


Shu's arms would be very dependable in aiding the king. It 


ey ae 


is never really clear in the Pyramid Texts that deal with 
the separation of the sky and earth who is actually re- 
sponsible for the separation. While we might expect it 

to be the work of Atum, 81778 which mentions Atum does not 
explicitly credit Atum with the separation. It says, 
"taking what belongs to (Art) Atum to the one who separates 
(dsvr) the sky from the earth and Nun." In PT $1405 "The 
earth is raised on high (k3t) under the sky by your arms, 

O Tefnut, and you have taken the hands of Re; take the King's 
hand and set him as [a noble one?] among the nobles that 
the King may sit at the head of the Two Enneads .. ." 
(Faulkner 1969, 218). Here there remains a slight ambi- 
guity as to whether it is Tefnut along with Re who “raised 
the earth on high" or simply Tefnut. Another problem 
here is the uncertainty as to whether 81405 refers to the 
primordial separation or the subsequent supporting of the 
sky. In the literature of the Middle Kingdom there are 
differences of opinion as to who caused the separation. 

A 12th Dynasty stela from Abydos (Munro, Plate V and p. 56) 
reads: wp-w3wt wpt pt r t3 -- “Wepwawet who separated 
heaven from earth." Wepwawet is no doubt associated with 
this primordial act since there is an obvious word play 


with his name (wp) which means "separate," and wpt pt r t3, 
the very expression found in PT §1208c and CT III, 49e. 
In these spells, wpt is used as a variant for dsr. 

However, CT II 39 explicitly states that it was Atum 


who separated (wpt) Geb from Nut. In the Berlin hymn to 
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Ptah (Wolf 1929, 20, 1.9), the expression “lifter of Nut" 
(tw3 nwt) is applied to Ptah. And in the late period, 
Khnum of Esna is labelled as the one who raised the sky 
(Morenz 1973, 174). It is quite evident that once the idea 
of separating heaven and earth was recognized as a very 
early creative act of the supreme god, other gods in their 
bid for supremacy are linked with the concept. 

Morenz (1973, 173) sees Shu as being the separator 
“par excellence." However, from the Pyramid Texts it 
appears that he is the one who maintained the separation 
that took place at the beginning of time (sp tpy). Of 
course, it must be recognized that several traditions are 
present in the Pyramid Texts, and so, in addition to Shu, 
we see a variety of staffs and poles sustaining the sky 
(PT 88348, 360, 1510, 1528-29, 1559, 1483, etc.). 

While the identity of the creator-separator remains 
doneuhar concealed in the Pyramid Texts, one gets the 
impression that it is Atum or Re (Atum-Re). Atum is 
portrayed as the creator who existed prior to the creation 
of earth and sky (81466) and he created Shu and Tefnut 
(81652), presumably to stand between the newly separated 
heaven and earth. In the Coffin Texts (II, 29) we are 
very clearly told that Atum attained his position of suprem- 
acy by virtue of his creative acts and separating (wpt) 
Geb from Nut. 

Returning now to PT §2013a, we see that the king is 


purified in the sh ntr, which is clearly linked to Solar 
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mythology, and hence Re (Blackman 1921, 44-45 and Donohue 
1978, 145). The revitalized king becomes divine (ntr.k r.k) 
and takes his seat at the head of the Two Enneads (81405- 
1406), the seat of Atum or Re. PT §2013a must refer to the 
king in his capacity of primordial creator-god who separates 
heaven from earth. After all, 81466 makes it clear that 
the king was conceived of as having been created by Atum 
his father prior to the existence (pr) of earth, sky 

and the birth of the gods. Thus PT §2013a quite logically 
follows the previous section and is connected with the 
creative powers of the primordial god. Certainly Mercer 
(1952, I, 298) has missed the point of this when he renders 
this section, "Thou art a god who supports the sky, who 
beautifies earth." Not only does "beautify" not fit the 
meaning of dsr, but he treats rmn and dsr as participles 
when they are obviously sdm.n.f forms. 

One final observation of this spell, dsr.k ¢3 might 
contain a word-play of sorts with ¢3 dsr since, after the 
purification in the purification-tent, the deceased is taken 
into £3 dsr, as we notedinthe Rekhmire purification scenes. 

In Pf 8506b another occurrence of dsr is found, here 
used as a participle. 

vita eum f= HVSQAAZ 
( . . . 0 shd-star I will never give you my magic,) for 
I sit side by side with Her who is holy in On. Take me 
to the sky! (Faulkner 1969, 99) 
With this usage of dsr, Sethe departs from his usual trans- 


lation of erhaben, and here chooses verehrt ist (Kom II, 352). 
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Mercer (1952, I, 108) follows Sethe and translates dsr as 
"revered." Sethe suggests that the epithet dsrt m inw 
applies to the Heliopolitan Ennead (Kom II, 352f.). This 
would account for the feminine t affixed to dsr (psdt is 

a feminine word). This epithet is attested in the Book of 
the Dead where it describes the resurrected dead: "Raise 
thyself, thou who art sacred in Heliopolis (dsr m twnw), 
whom Re begot in the Bnubn-House" (Allen 1974, 219). Simi- 
larly, Osiris, in the "hymn to Osiris" is labelled der 

m inbw hd (RB 110.5). The expression dsr m X appears to 
describe the sanctity of the particular deity in its cult 
center. Morenz (1973, 100) has noted that frequently dsr 
is used in a cultic context to denote the segregated 
nature of the shrine within which the particular god's 
statue is located. This may be what the epithet in PT 8506b 
means. 

With this, we conclude a study of the verbal uses of 
dsr in the Pyramid Texts. In passing we have mentioned 
other uses of dsr in the Pyramid Texts, such as t3 dsr, 
dsr tp and the dsr-mace. However, there are a few other 
occurrences in nominalized form, the meanings of which 
are somewhat obscure and do not illuminate the meaning of 
dsr. But we shall mention them only to provide a complete 
picture of the uses of dsr in the Pyramid texts. 

Reference has already been made to the serpent dsr tp 
and there exists another serpent simply called NW a 


(dsr), which Faulkner calls "dsr-snake" (PT §673d and 
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Faulkner 1969, 127). Wb V, 617.4 offers no insight as 

to the meaning of dsr, stating only that it is the "Name 
einer Schlange." One wonders if perhaps this serpent 

is not one and the same as dsr tp with the tp having been 
accidentally omitted. This seems likely since this parti- 
cular writing only occurs once in the Pyramid Texts (8673d). 

The word . z is found in PT §37d. That this is 
some sort of mortuary furniture is clear from the deter- 
minative, but precisely what its function was remains a 
puzzle. This chest enjoys a rather long history, going 
back to the Second Dynasty in the Helwan ceiling stelae 
(Saad 1957, pl. 27), and found in the Third (Murray 1905, 
Plate I), as well as the Fourth through Sixth Dynasties 
in tomb inscriptions (Hassan 1944, pp. 102, 104, 251, 
etc.). 

The determinative in the Wenis texts of 837d ( pod ) 
looks like an offering table of some sort. The Neferkare 
text reads: *AOT FA . "The lifting up 
before him of a sanctified offering" is how Faulkner 
(1969, 10) translates this. Other writings of the deter- 
minative make it look more like a chest than an offering 
table (e.g. FQ , FA , Hassan 1944, 102, 104; ral 
Murray 1905, Plate I). We can offer no further observa- 
tions on this particular piece of funerary furniture 
(whether it be a chest or an offering table or both). 

The fact that it is a dsr-chest or offering table suggests 


that it indeed played a very important role in the mortuary 
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rites (whatever that may have been) and no doubt pointed 
to its sanctity. 

Finally, dsrt is found, accompanied by the determinative 
UT or Pa} (PT §§61 and 88d). Some confusion exists as 
to what this word means; however, it is generally agreed 
that it is some kind of liquid. Beer, ale, milky ale and 
wine are all suggestions that have been made (Wb V, 616.7-13; 
CDME 325). "Strong Ale" is the suggestion submitted by 
Caminos (1957, 425). That this particular beverage is 
found exclusively in mortuary texts in the Old Kingdom 
indicates that it probably was a special drink reserved 
for the dead. Hence, "sacred" might not be too far re- 
moved from the intended meaning. In conclusion, we simply 
do not know as much about this drink as we would like, and 


the precise meaning remains obscure. 


Vv. Conclusions 

In the foregoing pages, we have attempted to examine 
the word dsr from its earliest appearance in writing (First 
Dynasty) through the 01d Kingdom, with special attention 
being given to the sign YJ (as a possible means for 
ascertaining the original meaning of the word) and verbal 
uses of the word in order to establish the semantic range. 
Not in every case were we successful in uncovering the 
meaning of dsr. . However, enough examples were intelligible 
so that we can put forward, with some confidence, a root 


meaning for dsr and the secondary developments from that 
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meaning. The sign a/ , we believe, holds the clue to 
the root meaning of dsr; namely to wave or to brandish a 
stick in one's hand. Very closely linked to this, and 
perhaps included in the root meaning, is the idea of 
"“warding-off" the blows of an attacker. From this meaning, 
the idea of separating and segregating emerges. By warding- 
off, one would separate or segregate one object or person 
from another. And that which is completely segregated 
leads to the concept of “das ganz andere," and therefore 
"holy" or "sacred." This appears to be the evolution of 
the meaning of the word dsr which certainly took place 

in the language before the introduction of writing, because 
in historical times we can see all of these meanings being 
used, and the word continues to enjoy this semantic range 
throughout most of pharaonic history. Furthermore, it 

now seems rather certain that a number of the meanings 
attached to der (e.g. "to raise," "support," "splendid," 
"beautify" and the like), we have discovered, are incorrect 
and should be abandoned. The following chart illustrates 
the semantic range of dsr that has emerged from this 


diachronic study. 


waving motion——~ ward off ——m separate —— » segregate ——p holy 
(brandish) (clear) 











row, steer dsr wit dsr pt r t8 3 dsr dsr m iwnw 
dsr hpt (w) (PT 6801b) (PT §1778) (PT 8581) (PT #506b) 
(CT VI, 269) dsr... gvh as a quality 
dsr hr dm (PT 8515a) of a god or 
(PT 81456c-d) the Osirian 
dsr rm m tabt king 

(PT 88253d and 1862a) (PT 88537, 

538, 581 


and 652) 
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Chapter 2 


I. The First Intermediate Period 

With the demise of the Old Kingdom, Egypt slipped into 
a period of relative obscurity known as the lst Intermediate 
Period (ca. 2150-2040 B.C.). This period includes dynasties 
7 through part of 11. Uncertainty remains as to the cause/s 
for this "dark age," and reconstructing the history of this 
period is most difficult. While there are a fair number 
of provincial tombs from this era, they do not yield any 
new information on dsr and the Egyptian concept of “sacred." 
The offering formulae continue in the same tradition as 
those of the Old Kingdom. Contained in these is the fre- 
quent mention of t3 dsr and the epithet “b t3 dsr(Pischer 
1964, stelae ##16, 17, 18 etc.; Petrie 1889, plates X-XII), 
and dsrt ale is also attested (Fischer 1964, #43). While 
these offer no new insight on our study, some of the 
orthographic peculiarities in the writing of dsr should be 
mentioned. 

The writings from the Coptite Nome (Fischer 1964, 
#16-20) are particularly odd, for the \ 4 determinative 
(or phonogram) shows the object in the hand being held upside 
down {“ . 4H.G. Fischer (1964, 55) sees this development 
as being restricted to the Naqada and Naga ed Dér area. 
However, he offers no explanation for this inversion. 

Other examples of this orthographic oddity are found on 
the stela of Hetpi of Dra Abu Naga (Clare and Vandier, 


1948, 5) and some are thought to be of Theban provenance 


=, 3605" 


(1948, 5-6). The writing of $/ in this manner does seem 
limited to texts from the early part of the lst Intermediate 
Period. Thereafter no further examples can be cited. 

The only explanation that comes to mind for this 
peculiar writing is that the scribes may have been re- 
interpreting the meaning of the sign. The object held in 
the hand consistently appears to be an oar [Figure 14]. 

Two proposals come to mind that might account for this 
peculiar writing. 

The writing of dsr in all the cases cited appears 
in the epithet t3 dsr which is frequently followed by ar 
- prt hrw. The proximity of the Zrw oar to the dsr sign may 
have led to the inversion. Alternatively, during this 
period and the Middle Kingdom we see the emergence of the 
expression dsr hptw which is written as Aw R! (CT VI, 
269b) and SARE {| (wp 133.13). As mentioned above, this 
expression is associated with some aspect of navigation 
(more will be said about this below.) In PT 88374c the word 
skd is determined by 7 - The writing of dsr hptw 
(since hptw means "oars," cf. CDME 168) might have influenced 
the writing of wa - 

Another oddwriting is found on a stela in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum (W.S. Smith 1958, plate 57) 
[Figure 15]. Here the object is held upright, but bent 
towards the forearm (perhaps because of the lack of space 
due to the closeness of the preceding sign and the register 


line above). The object looks suspiciously like the ¥ sign. 


This anomaly is enigmatic. 
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The variations in the orthography of <_/ during 
the lst Intermediate Period, unfortunately, raise more 
questions than they answer. It might be that the scribes 
were groping to explain just what the sign meant. But 
this is true of the Old Kingdom also. Several objects 
were shown to be held, including the mks staff, the nhbt 


wand, and a head of lettuce (see pp. 2-8). 


II. Dsr in the Coffin Texts. 

While tomb inscriptions offer no new information 
the inscribed coffins of the period, and those of the 
Middle Kingdom, do provide the largest single corpus of 
religious texts to have survived from ancient Egypt. 
These, of course, are the well known Coffin Texts (CT). 
These texts continue in the tradition of the Old Kingdom 
Pyramid Texts, however with omissions, modifications and 
embellishments. Most of the Coffin Texts are not attested 
in the Pyramid Texts. 

Rather than dividing this corpus into the respective 
periods they cover, we will examine the Coffin Texts as 
a unit. After a thorough discussion of the Coffin Texts 
we will examine other Middle Kingdom texts. In our study 
of the CTs we will follow the semantic development as out- 
lined above on page 58. 


A) pDsr - “Waving motion," "brandish," "wield." 
1. Dsr hptw appears to mean "ply the oar" (CDME 168). 





Sethe (1927, 4 N. 3) saw the parallel use of der hptw and 
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skdi ("to sail," "to row" - CDME 250) as clinching the 
meaning of the former expression. The idea seems to be 
that the oar (apt) is being moved about in the water thus 
propelling the craft. While there are many examples of 
this expression, they are all nearly identical in their 
usage. 

CT VI, 269b may have been the inspiration for its 


occurrence in other sources. 
ii 
Qh 45) OG Sm he — 548 
‘ a 

Ohi OP Bi AES oy 
When dsr hptw is found in the other texts, it is usually 
written dsr hptw msktt skdi mendt(cf. the Stela of Wepwawet“a; 
Les. 74.6; Cairo Cat. V, 27; a letter to the dead, Piankoff 
and Cl@re 1934, 162; Stela of Amenemhat, Budge 1912, plate 
5, 1.7). This expression survives into the BD (133.13). 
In these texts the deceased is identifying himself with the 
divine crew of the bark of Re that accompanies the sun-god 
in his journey through the day and night. 

CT, VI 269 (I am Lord of the wrrt-crown at the head of 

the firmament, and the earth is plowed up for me; I have 

presented [offerings],) and the firmament has been 

created for me by the turquoise-folk, I have steered 

the night-bark (and the sailors of the bark are in joy, 

while the crew of Re guards the land). 

(Faulkner 1977, 222) 


This association of the dead with Re is found in the Wepwa- 


wet°a inscription (Les. 74.6): 
Q. DASA? ALS PET, 
DIR SZ Cas MEH QL ESM LT RL ck 


tS SF 
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. that the arms may be given to him in the n&mt- 

bark on the path of the west, that he might ply the 

oars in the msktt-bark and that he might sail the 

mndt-bark, in order that he might ferry with the 

Great God in the ferrying of the god to Peker. 

Faulkner (1977, 222) rendered it "steered," while in 
his dictionary (CDME 168) he proposes the meaning "ply 
the oar." Piankoff and Clére (1934, 162 N. 13-14) translate 
it "that he might sail (direct the oar)." Faulkner's 
suggestion in his dictionary seems to fit best the meaning 
of dsr that we noted above. If steering were the intended 
meaning, we might expect to see hmw ("“oar," Wb III, 80) 
written rather than hptu, 

In BD 133.13 we find this CT passage preserved this way: 

SNSQHLAL ARIMA SEER, 
Allen's translation (1974, 108) appears to have completely 
missed the point - "Osiris N is Re whose courses are 
concealed in the Retinue of the Deep." In some contexts 
such an understanding of dsr could be endorsed. Here it 
appears to be connected to the meaning "ply the oar" or 
“row." Barguet's treatment (1967, 175) is similar to 
Allen's; "(Car) 1' Osiris N est Re, a la course prestigieuse, 
dans la suite de Noun." Allen and Barguet apparently fol- 
lowed the text in papyrus 9900 (British Museum) where hptw 
is omitted. However, Papyrus Brocklehurst II, the tomb 
of Amenemha(t), and Papyrus Any all include hkptw. Since 
the majority of traditions preserve hkptv, we believe that 


the expression dsr hptwwas originally intended and that 


it should be understood in the same manner as the Middle 
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Kingdom texts that contain the expression. 

In another CT fragment (Lacau 1906, 47) a variation 
on the dsr w3t formula may be written: 

RMphUtov kesss 
If this in fact is dsr hptw it follows a different grammatical 
pattern (it usually is sdm.f) and is not explicitly associated 
with the msktt-bark. But it may still be connected to 
Sailing since the location of the action is said to be 
m pt ~ “in the sky," and therefore still could be the 
expression dsr hptw. The appearance of the \h before 
dsr points to the pseudo-verbal construction, iw.f + old 
perfective (Gardiner, Grammar 8323). Grammatically this 
suggestion makes the best sense. This text might be trans- 
lated "The oar is plied in the northern sky .. ." which 
could be an allusion to the voyage of the solar bark in 
the sky. If this text is a variation on dsr hptw, it is 
an anomaly since the expression is usually written in the 
sdm.f form and applies to the rowing of the msktt-bark. 

2. In CT VI, 402b-d the expression dsr hr d°mw.sn 
is present. This troublesome phrase was originally dealt 
with in some detail in the previous chapter (pp. 34ff.). 
There we also examined the survival of this spell in the 
BD. It was very plain that this spell had not been fully 
comprehended by the many scholars who had studied it in 
the three corpuses of mortuary literature. We can add no 
further argumentation than what was already presented. 


There we concluded that this use of dsr was in some way 
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linked to the navigation of a bark in the after-world, and 
that it most likely referred to punting. It was also 
suggested that the expression dsr hr d°mw.sn might be very 
close in meaning to dsr hpt(w). In both cases the context 
is unmistakably nautical and dsr seems to point to the 
movement of the oar or the punting pole for the purpose 
of propelling the boat. 

3. In PT 88253b, 769b, 1332c, and 1832 the phrase 
dsr rmn m i3btt was found. It also occurs in CT I, 278c. 
The context nicely parallels those found in the Pyramid 
Texts, and it is undoubtedly an epithet of Re (Wb V, 610.10, 
Kom I, 143), the meaning of which is not altogether clear. 
The meaning “Re . . . whose arm moves about in the East .. ."” 
or “whose holy arm (lit. “holy with respect to arm") is 
in the East" (cf. 40-44) still appears to be closer to the 
intended meaning than Faulkner's translation "Re... 


whose arm is raised in the East... (1973, 60). 


B) Dsr meaning "to ward off" or "to clear." 


1. Der pt occurs frequently in the Coffin Texts and 
has the same meaning as we observed in the Old Kingdom 
texts, namely "to clear the night" of dangerous, defiling, 
impeding or generally unwanted objects (cf. pp. 20-22). 

One text which especially bears this out is CT V, 


388h-i: 
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He has cleared the sky, he has joined the land together, 

He has cleared Nut the Great before the great primeval 

goddess . .. 

(Faulkner 1977, 101) 
Der.n.f pt andhsr.n.f pt are a parallel couplet with dsr 
and fJsr being synonymous. Ysr means "dispel, drive away, 
clear" (CDME 198). In addition to the use of parallelism 
here, there is an intriguing possible connection between 
dsr andhsr. H. Goedicke (1955, 32-34) pointed out that 
there are a number of Egyptian words that show an inter- 
change between f and d. Included in his first list (p. 33) 
is dsr and ksr. He suggests that this interchange may 
reflect dialectical differences within Egypt. If this was 
the case, then it would explain why these two words enjoy 
similar meanings. At a later date the dialectical dif- 
ferences were forgotten and the words regarded as being 
different and yet synonymous. Thus Fulkner's translation 
of dsr as "clear" is justified. 

In the preceding lines of this spell, Osiris is being 
roused from death in Nedyt. The "Clearing of the sky" is 
performed so that Osiris could ascend to his eternal abode. 
On his journey, he must pass through the sky. There he 
could be obstructed by any one of his many enemies. Here 
we are reminded of the Osiris ritual as recorded on the 
Ikhernofret stela (Les. 71), which was discussed above 
(pp. 24f.). The text states: 

I cleared the way (dsr.n.t. w3t) of the god to his 

cenotaph of Peker. I protected Wen-nefer on that day 


of the great fighting. On the sandbanks of Nedyt I 
overthrew all his enemies. 
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In this text it was observed that the way was cleared (der) 
for Osiris and that he was protected and his enemies 
overthrown. The essence of the ritual as recounted by 
Ikhernofret is what was taking place in the celestial 
realm as the deceased (Osiris) is ascending to heaven. 

The idea of warding off something undesirable is re- 
flected in CT VI, 195. The spell begins with: "Sky and 
earth are cleared (der pt t3) of the Sururw ty(?)" (Faulkner 
1977, 183). The spell concludes with the rubric, Bsf nhm 
hrw - "TO WARD OFF 'TAKER OF FACES'." Once again the 
ascension to heaven is likely the context of this spell, 
and driving away or warding off this creature or spirit . 
who “takes faces" is the target of the clearing (dsr) and 
driving away (Bef). 

CT I, 223a contains another occurrence of the expression 
dsr pt. 


ye BSP DG om oa AYR 


The sky is cleared, the Horizon dwellers rejoice, when 
Re arises from the Double Gates. (Faulkner 1973, 47) 


The reference to Re rising (°7) provides the clue for 
understanding this spell. The daily rising of the sun 
marked the victory of Re and his retinue over his enemies 
who lurked in the underworld (night). Der pt here might 
refer to the warding off or clearing away these enemies 
who would prevent Re from rising and entering into day. 


A similar notion is expressed in CT VII, 418a~-b: 


LS ASA HET A 
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(O you who stretch out the bow-warp, be vigilant) 

and do not let cloudiness come into being among 

the sun-folk on the day of clearing the god. 

(Faulkner 1978, 157) 

Faulkner (1978, 157 N. 3) interprets this as follows: "I 
take 'the god‘ as referring to the sun, and the whole clause 
as a demand that the sky be kept clear of cloud." In PT §500b 
the clouds are "cleared" or "dispelled" (ysr). The clouds 
could obstruct Re's travel across the sky during the day. 
Hence the forces that control the clouds are urged not to 
allow them to come into being. In this text dsr ntr is 
written, but it surely means the same thing that CT I, 223a 
does when referring to dsr pt for the rising of Re from the 
doors that separate the realm of night and day. 

Two other Coffin Text spells can be cited which contain 
the phrase dsr pt, but the precise understanding of these 
remains problematic. The first is CT VII, 181i: 

LeOIS DHS ROA! 

I am a possessor of a braided lock, I clear the sky for 

its lord; (he is happy among the gods in the western 

horizon, and he goes to rest in the horizon with Nu.) 

(Faulkner 1978, 9) 

On first reading of this text it might appear, as Faulkner 
has translated it, to be another reference to clearing the 
sky for the bark of Re. However, another vossibility arises 
when we recall that the wearers of the side-lock in PT 8339 
and CT VI, 409b-d were identified as the deities of the four 


cardinal points. This was the spell that we suggested spoke 


of the separating of sky and earth with the d°m-staffs. 
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CT VII, 18i could contain the boast of one of these four 
gods (who has the braided side-lock) who "separates the sky 
for its lord." The lord of the sky is Re. The separation 
of the sky from the earth means maintaining the cosmic order 
that began at earth's creation. 

Both Faulkner's understanding and the interpretation 
advanced here are possibilities. In either case, dsr adheres 
to the acceptable meanings in the semantic range of this 
word. 

The second passage (CT VII, 428) contains a similar 
problem: 

O Shu and Double Lion, Shu in the sky and the Double 

Lion on earth, it is you who tell me that sky and earth 

are cleared @sr pt t3). 

(Faulkner 1978, 158-59) 
Lesko (1972, 112) translates this critical section: "Holy 
is sky and earth." Another possibility is that dsr pt t3 
refers to the separation of sky and earth (cf. pp. 31-34). 
This last interpretation can be ruled out once the wider 
context of the spell is realized. The rubric which introduces 
the spell (427a) indicates that the deceased, on his journey 
to be united with Re, has come to THE FOURTH GATE and meets 
the porter hsf hr. The deceased is told that "sky and earth 
are dsr." The command "on your face" (hr hr.k) is given. 
Faulkner (1978, 159 N. 3) takes this to be addressed to the 
gatekeeper. This is likely, especially if the command hr hr.k 
is a word play ontheporter's name fsf hr. The porter 


is simply commanded to honor the deceased (Osiris N.) who 
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has reached this point in his journey. The next line reads 
"He enters after tef hr trembled around the holiness of God 
(dsr ntr) which reached Tasret?" (Lesko 1972, 112). Faulkner 
(1978, 159) translates this as "I am made to enter, and I 
make him who glowers (ef hr) tremble behind the sacred 
Matters of the god." This important section will be dealt 
with in more detail below when we study the abstract meaning 
of dsr, Regardless of whether Lesko or Faulkner is correct 
in their understanding of this text, both appear to be close 
to the intended meaning. This last line (428a) does assist 
us in our interpretation of dsr pt t3. It seems that the 
deceased must enter the fourth gate in a sanctified and 
pure state. The dsr of pt t3 supports this idea. If the 
areas through which he was traveling were not dsr (cleared 
of defiling forces and hence “holy") he could not enter the 
gate. Thus Lesko's and Faulkner's treatment of this expression 
seems to hit the mark. To say "cleared" and “holy" (with 
respect to heaven and earth) is saying one and the same thing 
in this passage. 

2. Closely related to the expression dsr pt is dsr grh. 


It is attested in CT VI, 296n: 
NG wm Noe BAP ORR IOR SX 
DARTS Mogae Kas 


(To become Babi in the realm of the dead.) N has cleared 
the night, the midnight stars tremble at him, he having 
appeared mighty and equipped as Babi... 


(Faulkner 1977, 240) 


es hie 


This spell is a garbled version of PT §515a-b (Hornung 1961, 
122; Derchain 1965, 23; Faulkner 1977, 240 N. 1). In our 
discussion of PT §515a (cf. pp. 22-23) we noted that there 
was some disagreement among scholars as to the exact meaning 
of dsr grh. Sethe (Kom II, 383) translated this as "die 
Nacht geordnet." This was also Hornung's (1961, 122) under- 
standing of this expression. Derchain's (1963, 23) trans- 
lation was similar; "N. a organisé la nuit." Faulkner (1969, 
101) departs from the thinking of his Egyptological col- 
leagues and renders it "The King has cleared the night, the 
King has dispatched the hours: the Powers appear and ennoble 
the King as Babi." He explains that clearing the night was 
to bring “the time-marking stars into view in a clear sky" 
(1969, 102 N.1). Faulkner's understanding of dsr is superior 
to that of the other scholars mentioned. "To order" or 

"to organize" simply does not fit into the semantic range 

of dsr. 

In his discussion of PT 8515a-b and CT VI, 296n, P. 
Barguet (1970, 13) concludes that dsr in this context means 
"mettre a part, mettre & 1'6écart." Faulkner's and Barguet's 
interpretation of this expression seems best supported by 
the evidence. The precise meaning of "clear" or “set apart" 
is not immediately obvious. Faulkner's suggestion is 
possible, but he does not really explain what is being 
cleared away so that the time-marking stars can be made 
visible. Perhaps clouds are the obvious obstruction. In 


CT VII, 418b clouds are a menace to the traversing of Re 
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that wine be cleared (dsr). This view is also found in 
PT §500b where clouds are fisr, dispelled (Wb III, 338) 
along with all inclement weather for the ferrying of the 
Night-bark. With the clouds out of the way, the time- 
marking stars would be visible to guide the journeying 
Bark of Re through the dangers of the night. 

3. Another very common use of dsr in the CT's is 
found in the expression dsr w3t. This expression was 
studied in some detail on pages 18-27 in the Old Kingdom 
section. There seems to be a degree of consensus among 
Egyptologists that this expression means “clear the way/ 
path" (Wb V, 609; CDME 324). The llth Dynasty inscription 
of Henu (pp. 21-23) especially supports this. In this 
text the way was being cleared of the king's enemies or 
rebels (sbit) who might obstruct the progress of the expedi- 
tion on its way to Punt through the Wadi Hammamat. Likewise 
the Ikhernofret stela speaks of dsr w3t in a ceremonial 
context, where the enemies of Osiris were being overthrown 
(sir) in the mock battle against Seth and his followers 
(cf. p. 23). There is little doubt that dsr w3t means 
"clear the way" of evil, desecratory things, or any obstruc- 
tion. In a ceremonial or processional situation, it might 
entail ritual purification of the path before the corpse 
or cult statue with libations (w°b, kb), burning incense 
(trt sntr), reading magical spells, and by banging sticks 


together.[Figure 8] When such rites take place, the path 
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indeed may be considered to be "cleared" and “holy" at 
the same time. Deciding which English word should be used 
is quite beside the point since the Egyptians used the word 
to convey either meaning. 

With the meaning of dsr w3t now being quite certain, we 
need not go to great lengths to demonstrate the point in 
the following Coffin Text examples, but comment will be 


offered where appropriate. CT I, 223c-f reads: 


wn IAB gi om Bg RO 
AGT (og HERhasesra 


The Followers have given hands to the Chaos-gods ,1 Horus 

the Protector of his father is glad; the paths to the 

gates are cleared, (Anubis is within his castle (Ch) in 

his service to the Sacred Booth (sh ntr) .. .) 

(Faulkner 1973, 47) 

This passage follows the section in which dsr pt is found 
(I, 223a; cf. 67-68) when Re rises in the morning. This 
is a resurrection theme in Egyptian religion. In 223c-d 
the focus has shifted on to the deceased who is being trans- 
ported to the domain of Anubis in the west (224c-e) to be 
prepared for burial. The “paths of (nt) the gates are 
Cleared" apparently refers to the paths leading to the Ch 
of Anubis, which might be the name for the mortuary temple 
in which the sh ntr is located.” In the sh ntr, the God's 
Booth or purification tent (Hoffmeier 1981, 172-176) the body 


begins to be revivified by means of various purification 


rites. This spell describes it this way: 


CT I, 225g: ae qa G4 — se Hera 
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Magic and protection are woven about you in the God's 
booth. 


It was suggested above that the purifying of the way, along 
with the reading of magical spells, the burning of incense 
and the banging of sticks together collectively was how the 
way was cleared of defilement and made holy. [Figure 8] 

CT IV, 68b-c yields another example of dsr wit: 


wos > ~ = 
IIA Sofehohh— FS Bik 

O Horus, come to Djedu, clear my ways for me, (and go all 

over my mansion, that you may see my form and extol my 

shape.) 

(Faulkner 1973, 229) 

A. de Buck (1949, 92) in his study of this spell rendered 
dsr w3tin exactly the same manner. The rubric "BEING 
TRANSFORMED INTO A FALCON" (CT IV, 68a) unfortunately does 
not shed any light on this passage. Faulkner (1973, 232 N.1) 
offers this explanation as to the context: 

The underlying idea is that Osiris summons Horus to Djedu 

to make report on affairs, but that Horus objects and in- 

stead sends a messenger, who has to obtain from the Double 

Lion the passport of the Royal Wig-cover (mms) before he 

can proceed on his journey to Osiris. 
The idea of the path of a god being cleared is a cogent point 
for our discussion. The fact that Horus is asked to do 
this for his father fits with the role of the s3 mr.f in 
the funeral service. Ikhernofret, who plays the part of 
the s3 mr.f in the Osiris ritual at Abydos, says that he 
cleared the way (dsr.n.i w3t) for the god. This may be what 
Horus is asked to do for his father Osiris. 


CT VII, 252, which also constitutes the opening of the 


"Book of the Two Ways," includes this sentence: 
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SPR AG Hes Bee! es 


Miah PLB OFF 20 wheal 2. 


Trembling falls on the eastern horizon of the sky at 
the voice of Nut, and she clears the paths of Re before 
the Great One when he goes around. 
(Faulkner 1978, 127) 
Lesko (1972, 11) translates this passage similarly: 


May trembling befall the eastern horizon of the sky at 
the voice of Nut as she clears the way for Re... 


This spell is preserved, albeit with some variants, in 
BD 133.1. T.G. Allen (1974, 108) follows Faulkner's and 
Lesko's understanding of dsrw3t, translating it, "She clears 
the roads for Re... ." 

The rubric leaves no doubt as to the context: "A SPELL 
FOR SAILING IN THE GREAT BARK OF RE" (VII, 257c). The use 
of dsr w3t carries the same meaning as CT I, 223a, VI 296n, 
and VII, 418a where dsr pt or grh means clearing the sky 
or night of objects or spirits that might obstruct the safe 
passage of the solar bark of Re. 

In the preceing examples of dsr w3t, dsr was used 
verbally to describe the action of "clearing the way" for 
a deity. However, there are some cases where dsr is used 
attributively, presumably to describe the condition of a 
road that had been cleared of desecratory, obstructive 
forces, and thus could be considered "holy" or "sacred" for 


a god or Osirianized spirit of a dead man to walk on without 


fear of defilement. One such example is in CT IV, 83c-g: 


$s fUo Vag 4 U4 S xe 
Zao 8 En NS 


a) 
(The hostile gods have seen that she incites the Eye- 

less One against those who shall stretch forth their 

arms against me.) The Powerful One stands up against 

the earth-gods, the holy roads are opened for me (when 

they see my form and hear what I shall say). 

(Faulkner 1973, 231) 
Here the cleared paths are opened (wn), apparently, by 
the Powerful One (sm) for the messenger of Horus who was 
being pursued by Aker. The path is already considered 
"sacred" and so had to be protected by repelling (ysf) those 
who would oppose the messenger on his way to report to 
Osiris or might desecrate it. Once again the protection 
of something deemed "sacred" is witnessed. This "sacred 
path" appears to be additionally protected by gates as in 
CT I, 223c-f; III, 53e, IV, 222-224. Hence the path is 
opened (wn) for the messenger. 

Spell 312 survives in the BD, chapter 78. (This will 
be dealt with in greater detail in the next chapter). Of 
course a number of variants occur in BD 78. The passage 
that concerns us is especially informative. 78.39 reads: 
Weer ss fe _ "The Powers clear the way for me." This 
is precisely how P. Barguet (1967, 116) understood this 
sentence; "les Puissants ont dégag& pour moi les chemins ..." 
On the other hand, Allen (1974, 68) takes dsr to be an 


imperative; "Clear the roads for me..." In either case 


BD 78.39 makes it certain that it is the Powers who actually 
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dsr the way. This is not clear in the Coffin Text Passage. 
In CT Iv, 83e the text reads °h® shm Qsf m 3kr wn wit dsrt 
n N pn - “May the Powerful one who wards off the earth-god 
stand up and open the sacred way for this N." BD 78 makes 
it clear that the sgmw (plural) open the "holy roads." 
However, sf is omitted in BD 78. This may be due to dsr 
meaning "clear," which is very close to the idea behind hsf 
("ward off," "repel"). Consequently the scribes whe worked 
on BD 78 may have simply conflated the two ideas and chose 
to use dsr. 

CT VI, 135d repeats the same phrase as found in IV, 
83c-g, wn.sn n.t w3t dsrt, which Faulkner (1977, 157) renders 

(Sky and earth come to me, and their great ones come to 

me, (even) the gods who are above;) they open the sacred 

paths for me... 
A phrase just like this is encountered in CT VII, 144h: 
wn.n.t///.k wawt dsrwt - "I have opened (for) you the 
sacred paths." Zandee (1960, 163) believes that these spells 
fit into the “ascension of the dead." However, his under- 
standing of dsr which he renders “glorious," simply does 
not fit into the meaning of dsrw3t as our more detailed 
study of this expression has shown. In the case of clearing 
the way in CT VI, 135d it is the great ones (wrw) and the 
gods above (ntrw hrw) who open the holy paths for the 
traveler on his way to his heavenly abode. 

A final text in this classification of dsr is CT VI, 


325n: 
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UP & DOr SM Look “we 
= (4S WE MA Do~ ADA. DGS 


"Hail to you four times, N!" say your two great and 

mighty sisters who clear (Osiris(?)] of weakness 

by means of your sceptre. 

(Faulkner 1977, 258) 

The lacuna after dsr has probably been rightly restored 
as "Osiris" by Faulkner. The g determinative for deity 
is clearly preserved, and the deceased, who is identified 
with Osiris, was addressed earlier in the line, making 
Osiris the most likely deity whose name had been obliterated. 
This reconstruction is further supported by the reference 
to the two sisters, who are Isis and Nephthys. In PT 88754- 
55, 1008, and 1256 it is the two sisters of Osiris who find 
him dead at Nedyt (cf. J.G. Griffiths 1960, 3-6; Bleeker 
1958, 2f.). Osiris is being "cleared" of gmwt ("weakness") 
which for the Egyptians was synonymous with death (Zandee 
1960, 11-13). What is most interesting about the action 
described here is that the "clearing" is being accomplished 
by means of an Cb3, a sceptre (Wb I, 176; Fischer 1979, 
18-19). This points us back again to the proposed root 
meaning of dsr, namely the waving motion of a stick. In 
this text, the use of the sceptre probably is magical. 
Gardiner (1946, 51) had suggested that the object held in 
the hand of the LY sign might be a "purely magical 
instrument for 'warding off' people." Isis and Nephthys 


may well have been trying to “ward off" the force(s) that 
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felled Osiris, or it may have been a ritual associated with 
resuscitating their brother. 
Cc) Dsr meaning "to separate." 

Quite a detailed discussion was given to this meaning 
in the previous chapter (pp. 30-37). There it was noted 
that the separation of heaven and earth was considered 
to be a cosmogonic act that took place early in creation 
(Morenz 1973, 173-74). The primary text that led to this 
conclusion was PT §1778, a later edition of which is con- 
tained in CT VI, 3101: 

RSPAS BOS VIA 
(He has flown and soared as that great falcon which is 

on the battlements of the mansion of Him whose name is 

hidden,) who takes what belongs to those who are yonder 

to Him who separated the sky from the earth and the 

Abyss. 

(Faulkner, 1977, 248) 
While this sentence itself is nearly identical to PT 81778, 
the context is somewhat different. The PT spell is certainly 
an ascension text, whereas the CT version appears to have 
been lifted out of the PT section and placed into another 
setting. The most noticeable variation between the two 
texts is that where PT 81778 says tit brt ttm, cCT Vv, 3101 
reads itt Art ntywim- “Who takes what belongs to Atum" -- 
"Who takes what belongs to those who are yonder." The 
writing of ntyw im could merely be a garbled writing for 
Atum, resulting from a Horfehler. In any event, the act 


of separating sky and earth from the Abyss describes one 


of the aspects of creation, and the expression was readily 


adopted by gods and resurrected mortals to point to their 
Supremacy because of the role they played in that momentous 
creative act. 

In one such case, where the deceased is being harassed 
by opponents who want to see him defiled and refused entry 
into the heavenly realm, he is told "'Eat (excrement) ,' 

Say they to me. 'I will not eat for you'" (CT III, 49c-d; 
Faulkner 1973, 148). These enemies try to convince the 
traveler that by eating the excrement of Osiris he might 
live (CT III, 50). 

In the past 20 years, several studies have concerned 
themselves with the interpretation of these spells in which 
the deceased refuses to eat faeces and drink urine. CT 
spells 184 through 207 are dominated by this topic. JZandee 
(1960, 73-78) sees the problem being connected to the fear 
of one's being in the underworld, and hence being upside 
down (shd) and the digestive system being reversed. This 
would mean that the mouth would now function as the anus, 
and would be most defiling to the dead person who was pre- 
occupied with maintaining his purity. Since going about 
upside down was tantamount to death for the Egyptians, 
Zandee believes that this was the real fear of the traveler 
in the next world. However, elsewhere in the Coffin Texts 
(III, 92f-i and 80e-h) we find that the dead person even 
fears touching bodily waste with his hand or even stepping 
in it. Eating bodily waste was only one of his phobias. 


This seems to suggest that there was more to these spells 
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than just being upside down in the netherworld. 
D. Mueller (1972, 119-21) viewed these spells in a 
slightly different way. He thought that the gatekeepers 
were trying to trick the traveler into self-desecration. 
Most recently G.E. Kadish (1979, 203ff) raised questions 
about Zandee's andMueller's interpretations. Egyptologists 
are greatly indebted to Kadish, for in his study he related 
this problem from the CTs to Mary Douglas' classic study 
Purity and Danger (1966). The essence of her thesis is that 
"dirt (any kind) is essentially disorder" (1966, 2ff.). 
Her findings appear to be rather universal. Kadish (1979, 
215-17) correctly relates this to the Egyptian proclivity 
towards order (m3¢t), be it in this life or in the next. 
The conclusion made by Kadish, we believe, hits the mark 
and rightly explains the reaction of the Egyptian when 
confronted with the detestable command, “eat faeces!" 
This of course relates to the concept of the sacredness of 
the glorious spirit (32) of the deceased and the fear 
expressed if the travel route was not dsr. But this too, 
it might be argued, was connected to their concept of order. 
Returning now to where we began this discussion, we see 
the deceased confronted with the command to eat excrement. 
In CT III, 48-49 the man defends himself against the request 
of these denizens by making various apologetic statements. 


In 49e he says; 


oStl7ohhRaeues 
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"Because that staff which separated sky and earth is in my 
hand" (Faulkner 1973, 148). Kadish (1979, 206) offers 
virtually the same translation; "'Why' they ask me. 
‘Because this staff in my hand separated heaven and earth'." 
Kadish (206, N. 12) finds this statement perplexing: 

Exactly what this staff of the deceased is cannot be 

determined. A good Freudian interpretation leaps 

to mind, supported somewhat by Spell 197, in which 

the deceased says: "My phallus is on me, it being 

attached." This may be too easy, however. It's 

a power symbol without question. 

We would agree with Kadish that the stick was a symbol of 
power. The staff (mdw) in 49e was the agent for separating 
the two cosmic forces. It was noted above that one view 
held by the Egyptians was that the separation of sky and 
earth was maintained by the d°m-staffs. [see Figure 10] 

The actual act of separation, CT III, 49e suggests, took 
place by means of a staff. Thus it might be that the 
d°m-staffs originally separated (dsr) the sky and earth, 
and continue to separate the two. If this is the case, 
then the Freudian interpretation can be dismissed. 

The apologetic of the deceased means that he possesses 
the very staff that was present at the beginning of cosmic 
history (and thus was a symbol of power). On the one hand 
he might be threatening the denizens with the stick. Or 
he might be implying that by virture of its possession, 
he was divine and would not fall to their ruse. This latter 


suggestion might be preferable since in 49a he claims to be 


wearing the sandals of Sokar. By having these symbols of 


divinity, he could claim his own divinity. A "“double- 
entendre" may not be out of the question. He could be both 
boasting that he possesses this very important symbolic 
instrument and that he could use it as a weapon against 
the denizens if needed. 
In any event, the meaning of dsras "to separate" is 
not contestable (Wb V, 610). This is because the separation 
of heaven and earth, both in PT 81208c and CT III, 209a 
and IV, 36f is also described by the word wpi which means 
"to separate," “to divide" (Wb I, 198). CT III, 209a is 
especially interesting to our investigation, for in this case 
it is shnt °3t wpt gb r nwt - “the great shnt-pole which 
separates Geb and Nut." The interchange between wpt and 
dsr demonstrates that the two words were virtually synonymous. 
Spell 1060 also deals with the separating of the sky 
to its place above the earth. CT VII, 313e is not without 


problems. One witness recorded in de Buck's corpus (BgC) 


NEN Wy 38 <2 


I have come from the lifting up of the horizon. . 


reads: 


(Faulkner 1978, 140) 
Of the thirteen versions cited by de Buck, only this one 
ay 
uses the word dsr. Four examples read fs} (dsrw), ap- 
parently a "Horfehler" for dsr. In six cases the word tnw 
appears in the same spot. In two traditions at the crucial 
place there is a lacuna. nw means "to count" (Wb V, 376), 


and this is how Lesko (1972, 71) translated it. However, 
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Faulkner (1978, 140 N. 1) thought that tnw was derived from 
the root tnt which means “to raise," "lift up" (Wb V, 374), 
and that this was the intended word. He supports this by 
pointing to BgC where dsr is used, for he thinks that the 
"basic meaning" of dsr is "raise," "lift up" (140, N. 1). 
This understanding of dsr was the view of many Egyptologists 
(e.g. Ember 1913, 120 N. 4; Wb V, 609). Such a view is 
supported by PT 81405 where k3i describes the raising of 
earth (from the Abyss?) under the sky. The appearance of 
tni in CT VII, 313e seems to enhance the argument that dsr 
means “to raise" or "to be lifted up." When we considered 
k St above (p. 32) it was suggested that, while 437 in this 
instance may in fact be recounting the same event, the 
perspective of the spells was different. From one vantage 
point it would appear sky was raised to its place above the 
earth where it was sustained by the four poles or staffs 
that represent the cardinal points. But the separating of 
Geb and Nut from their original location in Nun (the pri- 
mordial abyss) is what both wpt and dsr convey. K3i and 
tnt appear to parallel each other in the same way that 

dsr and wpt do. No scholar would think to suggest that 

k3t and tni mean “separate" because wpi appears in similar 
contexts. Therefore imposing the meaning "to raise" on 

dsr is simply not justifiable. The weight of the evidence 
seems to favor dsr meaning “to separate" in this context, 
and it fits perfectly into the semantical development of the 


word while the meaning “to raise" simply does not. 
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D. Dsr meaning “segregated." 


l. 73 dsr - “the segregated land," “necropolis." 
S. Morenz (1973, 99) argued that this expression grew out of 
the meaning of a segregated area where the blessed dead 
resided. It was an area "cut-off" from the community of 
the living, and as we have amply argued above (pp. 16, 17, 
23-26), everything that entered t3 dsr had to be properly 
purified. Even the paths within the necropolis are referred 
to as w3wt dsrwt (pp. 18-19). 

In the Coffin Texts, there is frequent mention of 
t3 dsr, and these need not concern us further. However, an 
interesting variation on this well known expression is worth 


examining. In CT I, 159c, 160h, 162d, 1631 and 164c we see 
the phrase: Sees ra] ao NT 


"in that sacred land in which he is" (Faulkner 1973, 30). 
On che one hand this appears to be nothing more than a 
variant writing of ¢3 dsr. But it is curious that this 
particular construction only occurs in CT spells 38, 39, 
and 40. In his study of these three spells, Faulkner (1962, 
36-44) remarks that in these spells we have a dialogue be- 
tween a recently deceased man and his father. The father 
has already reached his eternal abode, which is constantly 
referred to as t3 pw dsr nty.k/f- “This sacred/segregated 
land in which you/he are/is." The point seems to be that 
the "blessed dead" (those who are m3° hrw) were in that 


place. They had attained it by successfully journeying 
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through the various obstacles and gaining access to "this 
sacred land." This is not simply t3 dsr, the necropolis, 
but the area reserved for those who have attained eternal 
life. This land is cut off from the living and those 
still striving to reach the spot (like the son). For this 
reason the son would refer to that land where his father 
was as t3 pw dsr nty.k (160h) and was seeking his father's 
help to get there himself. 

Whether we wish to call this land "segregated" or 
"sacred" does not really matter, for that which is com- 
pletely segregated from the profane world (das ganz Andere), 
is "holy" or “sacred." The occurrence of dsr in CT spells 
38-40 may point towards the abstract sense of dsr (i.e. 
“sacred") rather than a more literal meaning of "segre- 
gated." It must be recognized that at this point the two 
concepts are so close that distinguishing the one from 
the other may be unneccessary. 

In connection with the "sacredness" of the necropolis 
and its being off bounds to all but the ceremonially pure, 
the rubric of CT spell 83 states that the purpose of the 
spell was to “protect" (mkz) the necropolis (hryt ntr). 
The importance of maintaining the sanctity of the spot 
was foremost in Egyptian religious thought, for it could 
be desecrated and seriously affect the venerable dead. 

The expression hryt ntr(literally "that which is under the 
god") again points in the direction of the sacredness 


of the land. Federn (1960, 252) has suggested that 
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hryt ntr should be rendered "the holy ground." The 
necropolis (¢3 dsr or hryt ntr) was regarded as the 
earthly spring board from which the dead ascends to 
heaven (¢3 pw dsr) (Brovarski 1977, 107f.). 

2. Dsr meaning "seclusion." 

This meaning comes very close to the idea of 
"segregated." In CT VII, 70 we have another survival 
from PT 845. In both traditions dsr hr.k might refer to 
Osiris being secluded from his arch-enemy Seth. Faulkner 
(1969, 15, N. 1), when studying PT 845, felt that "the 
notion of privacy" is the idea behind the meaning of 
dsr , which enables Osiris to be hidden from Seth. Although 
this suggestion is possible, this spell remains somewhat 
obscure. 

Only two versions of this spell are preserved in 
the Coffin Texts; one published by de Buck (VII, 600-u; 
Sq3C) and the other thecoffin of Wahkare Akhtoy, published 
by J. Allen (1976, figures 1-3). The two traditions con- 
tain some interesting variants. 

CT VII, 600-u (Sq3C): 

de-M EHS MIR 
WSEAS SSU 


(O N, take the Eye of Horus, the water in which Thoth 
has seen. Go behind me, N, for I am Isis.) Osiris, 
take your son, put him within yourself. You are 
secluded (?) because of him. See, you have brought 
him to naught. 

(Faulkner 1978, 37) 
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Wahkare (Allen 1976, figure 3, 11. 8-9): 
Jee lIleroeoiws ys 
nwVSss ¥ ws 

(Recitation: I am) Osiris. Geb, take your son; put 

him within you. Clear off his face -- behold you 

have blinded him. 

(Allen 1976, 10) 

The inclusion of Geb's name in the Wahkare text may provide 
the clue for properly understanding this text. Allen (10) 
comments: "Geb as God of earth, is requested to clear 
away the soil that covers the king's face.“ In the earlier 
command "Geb, take your son; put him within you" is sug- 
gestive of interment. Geb as earth god would be opening 
up the earth to receive the dead body. If this is true, 
Allen's proposal that the face is cleared of dirt makes 
very good sense from Mary Douglas' perspective that "dirt 
is essentially disorder" (1966, 2). And as Kadish (1979, 
215-15) has pointed out, the m3°t-oriented Egyptians would 
particularly fear dirt on the face of the pure mummified 
corpse that is being interred. 

With the inclusion of Geb's name in the Coffin Text 
passage published by Allen, we gain this perspective of 
the spell, but the coffin that de Buck published does 
not include the name of Geb, nor does PT 845, which is 
clearly the prototype for the later Coffin Text spell. 

The scribes who wrote the text of the Wahkare coffin (or 


its parent document) may well have been interpolating the 


text so that it made better sense. In any event, both 
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Faulkner's (1969, 15, N. 1) suggestion (that this refers 
to Horus being secluded from Seth) and Allen's more recent 
proposal makes sense independently, and both are in keeping 
with the meaning of dsr. One might be inclined to defer 

to the PT passage simply because of its antiquity and 
consider that the Wahkare text contains later embellish- 
ments. 

E) Dsr used as adjective or noun. 

Eliade (1957, 20f. and 68f.) believes that "sacred" 
essentially applies to two major area, space and time. 
Within the Coffin Texts, we see a significant increase 
in the number of occurrences of dsr applied to space or 
as a quality of divinity. It is the presence of divinity 
(hierophany) that makes a spot holy. 

While such uses were attested in Old Kingdom texts, 
in the Coffin Texts a dramatic rise in the number of 
occurrences is noticeable. As the following CT spells are 
examined, we have attempted to classify the occurrences 
into five categories: 1) sacred space 2) sacred things 
(general) 3) sacred things (specific) 4) sacred as an 
attribute of divinity and 5) sacred as a state or force. 

1. In a number of cases, dsr denotes the quality of 
a place. One phrase that is found numerous times in the 
Coffin Texts, is m hnw dsrw - “within (or in the interior of) 
the holy place." 


An important development which we see taking place 
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during the post-Old Kingdom period is that the dwelling 
place of the gods is called dsr. This is witnessed by 
CT VI, 335m-n: 
oa => 
ANA 
MR CPL eH 


DRIVING OUT TERROR FROM THE REALM OF THE DEAD. 
Re cries out from within his holy place. 


(Faulkner 1977, 265) 

The rubric shows that this is another “warding off" (hsf) 
or protection spell. Apparently some defiling force was 
coming near to Re's abode which caused him to cry out 
(sbh) in alarm. For us the important point is that Re is 
found m-hnw dsrwu.f - “within his holy place." In this 
text this could apply to a shrine or temple in the necropo- 
lis area (hryt ntr), although sanctuaries of Re are not 
usually found in the necropolis. More likely this refers 
to Re's heavenly home. In either case, we would expect the 
domicile of a god, and particularly Re who holds a place 
of pre-eminence inthe Coffin Texts, to be segregated 
from all else, and therefore sacred, unapproachable by 
impure forces or enemies. 

CT I, 191d-192a: 

Srsla4ed STi ree 

ROR AT STF s 2B oF 


Fall and tremble in the eastern horizon of heaven; show 
the paths in the holy places to N, he having appeared 
as Re. . 

(Faulkner 1973, 38) 
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The main clue that we are encountering a place is m-hnu 
(Gardiner Grammar, p. 134 #8). We cannot be altogether 
certain what the dsrw is. Once again it does appear 
to be the residence of Re. This proposal is supported 
by the determinative C2 with dsr. The following sentences 
(195f) speak of preparing the deceased for burial and his 
eventual trek to join Re. It makes very good sense to 
refer to the supreme god's abode as being "holy." "The 
paths in the holy places" is suggestive of a larger area, 
like a precinct, not just a building. 

Frequently we find the word ¥t3w accompanying dsrw. 
CT II, 135e-g: 

Tes TMU ASO | 

ASA! SaAAh=leh—LI— A Mt 


(Come, place for me his Mp-cord, make for me that 

guide-line, set aright this plumb-line,) that I 

may set up the guide-lines of these gods ... 

within it, in the secret holy places, the Imperish- 

able Ones who are among (?) them. 

(Faulkner 1973, 108) 

The writing of tb before m-hnw appears erroneous as 
Faulkner (1973, 109, N. 11) notes; “Surely corrupt. No 
recorded sense of tb seems to fit." The rubric offers 
some insight into this spell. 134a states "DIGGING A 
POND, PLANTING ZIZYPHUS-TREES, BUILDING A [TOMB] IN THE 
NECROPOLIS." Unfortunately, after kdwe have a break in 


the text, which Faulkner (108, N. 1) restores as is, 


Claiming that the available space would allow for this. 
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This suggestion is supported by the reference to the cord 
and plumb-line which are used in building kd). In the 
next spell 116 (II, 136b) the rubric reads BUILDING A TOMB 
FOR A MAN IN THE NECROPOLIS, which is followed by the men- 
tion of a hp- cord. Faulkner's restoration, in light of this, 
seems to be correct. 

The place described as m-hnw dsrw $t3w likely points 
to the tomb itself. This would be consistent with what 
we have already observed regarding the tomb and the necro- 
polis. The juxtaposition of §t3w (meaning"secret," Wb IV, 
551) and dsr is interesting. Not only is the structure 
in question “holy," but it is "secret." This seems to 
stress the mystery and inaccessibility of the spot. 

Another suggested meaning for ¥t3w (perhaps more so 
in other passages than this one) is that it is a specific 
place in the necropolis where the rituals known as the 
"mysteries" (s¥t3w) were recited and performed (Federn 
1960, 252). Additional research on this matter needs 
to be pursued before Federn's thesis can be accepted. 
However, the suggestion is intriguing. 
St3w is found alongside dsr in several other passages 


in the Coffin Texts. CT IV, 81g: 
BAn SIO] JSS Amn SD 


USN ZASD = RS OASIS 


I have come forth from it to the house of Osiris. I 
have looked at the secret holy place. I am led to her 
hidden secret place. (She caused me to see the birth 
of the great god.) 
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This text is difficult to translate since the two traditions 
that preserve it have rather significant variants. In 8lg, 
B6c reads "the house of Osiris," whereas Dlc reads “house 

of Isis." In BD 78.27 the name of Isis appears in the later 
version of the text. The writing of these two deities 

is so similar that it is easy to see how such a variant 
could have originated. Dlc, throughout this section, 

uses the third person feminine suffix (s). B6c shows 

no pronominal suffix. An alternative reading for the § 
after dsr in 8lh it that is goes with ¥t3w = s¥t3w 
(causative of §t3w) meaning "mysterious" (CDME 248). The 
role of Isis as mother of Horus, by the deceased Osiris, 

led to her being associated with the birth and rebirth. 

It is quite fitting, then, for Isis to be showing the 
deceased the birth of the great god. 

In this passage we see that ¥t3w is used in two 
different ways. In 8lh it modifies dsr, “the secret (or 
mysterious) holy place." Faulkner (1973, 231) offers 
the meaning "secret mysteries," which if correct presents 
us with yet another meaning for dsr. "“Mysteries" is an 
acceptable translation for ¥t3w (CDME 273), but not for 
dsr. The combination of these two words suggests that this 
place was not only sacred, in the sense of being segre- 
gated from the profane world, but it was inaccessible or 
concealed (Wb IV, 533) 


Secondly, %t3w appears to be a place. In 8li the 
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deceased says, "I am led to her hidden secret place." 
This may simply be another way of saying dsr 4t3w or it 
might be describing yet a more “hidden" location within 
the dsr place. In this very secret, hidden, sacred spot 
the deceased witnesses the birth of the great god. This 
section fits into the genre of spell where the deceased 
boasts of the various divine symbols he possesses or 
supernatural events in which he has participated. Under 
such circumstances, the dead could say "My spirit is 
equipped (pr)" (CT V, 384a). All of this is to gain recog- 
nition as he passes through various gates on his way to 
join Re. This particular boast is spoken in the strongest 
language possible to describe a most sacred act, namely 
the birth of the great god. We would expect such an 
event to take place ina "holy" place, or certainly the 
place would be considered “sacred" by virtue of the 
divine birth in that chamber. J.G. Griffiths (LA IV, 276) 
when commenting on the sSt3w (the Osiris Mysteries at 
Abydos) states that these rites were carried out by the 
priests "in the inner sanctuaries." Since we know that 
such rituals were observed within the inner part of a 
Sanctuary, it seems very likely that such a spot could be 
called dsr St3w. 

In another passage, which has a definite cultic context, 


we find dsrw ¥t3w once again, CT V, 395h-i: 


of BP QO?! Se SAwtlin DE ASAAAY 
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They sit? on the throne, they see the secret holy 

things, (when their sight falls on the exclusion (?) 

of Bst, they have partaken of the offerings, in which 

a holocaust is made daily for the two goddesses(?).) 

(Faulkner 1977, 103) 

The situation seems to be that the gods (Hu, Sia, and Orion 
are mentioned in V, 394) are seated on their thrones and 
they behold the dsr ¥t3w. In both 394 and 395 mention 
is made of offerings (ht), and daily holocausts (hrt hrw). 
The performing of the rites here appears to be described 
by dsrw %t3w ("secret holy things"), or else the dsrw ¥t3w. 
is the actual place where the offering rites were performed. 
This finds support in the Litany of Re (Hornung 1975, 185) 
where such a place is found in the Netherworld (imy dwt): 
“QO you who enters into sacred mysterious place (°k dsrw 
Xt jw). Closely related to this is CT V, 52 (which will 
be examined in more detail below) where sacrificial bulls 
are m-hnw dsrw - “within the holy places." 


Dsrw ¥t3w is also found in CT IV, 43b-d: 
Eph eohSsr ye Raw 
pe OHS HT AM, 


(BECOMING A HERON (?) OF THE LOTUS-TANK.) I am a heron 

(2) of the lotus-tank. What appertains to Atum has 

been taken for my coming into existence with the intent 

to (2?) seclusion and hiding. 
(Faulkner 1973, 217 and for 
the translation of the longer 
text (Sqlc) see 218 N 4) 


Faulkner's treatment of this passage is not without problems. 
The writing of kpr is followed by the sign 3 - This could 


be taken as a first person suffix pronoun as Faulkner has 
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done. But it could also be the determinative for divinity, 
making this the god Khepri. Khepri often is closely related 
to Atum (Morenz 1973, 274), who was just mentioned. The 
text could be read as follows: "What belongs to Atum is 
taken for/to Khepri to the secret holy places." Dsrw &t3w 
could also be participles: " .. . to the secret Holy One." 
Federn (1960, 245f) argues that the purpose behind the 
so-called "transformation spells" was simply for a pleasur- 
able, mystical experience. While there may be some merit 
in this view, it unfortunately does not fully explain the 
Bpr m spells. The deceased in this spell is not being 
transformed into a heron merely to fly around because the 
sensation to fly like a bird appealed to the Egyptians. 
In IV, 44 we find the deceased man visiting various locations 
in the Netherworld that he might pass through on his journey. 
One of the places is "Sacred Lake" (4 dsr), where his face 
is wiped. He passes on to Lake of Jackals where a sacred 
place is opened to him (44c). Earlier (43) he has informed 
the reader that he has a side-lock, normally associated 
with gods, and that his eyes guide Re. The deceased bears 
the very marks of divinity. The transformation into a heron 
seems to be for practical reasons, so that the man could 
fly about to these various locations and partake in these 
rites which assist in his becoming a god of high standing 
so that he could join the retinue of Re. In light of this, 
it appears that dsrw 4%t3w should be understood to mean “a 


secret Holy One" as a quality of the Osirianized dead. 
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An important passage that deals with this subject is 


CT VII, 391b-392a: 


edo Toe Va WATT Pas 
ee MPRA RE Saltese - 


Hail to you, you of the mat (?); the private matters of 

the god are in the secret places, (and the hands of Geb 

support the dawn. Who is he who will lead the great 

ones and will count the children at his due time?) See, 

Thoth is within the secret places $t3w) , and he will 

do priestly service (wb) .. 

(Faulkner 1978, 154) 
Lesko's treatment of this section is somewhat different: 

The holiness of the God is secret. (The arms of Geb 

rise early in the morning. Who will lead the great 

ones and count children at his proper time?) Thoth is 

inside the secrets that he may make offerings ... 

(Lesko 1972, 102-103) 

In the preceding lines we have considered examples 
from the Coffin Texts where dsr and §t3w are written in 
juxtaposition. While some ambiguity remains as to exactly 
what this combination conveys, in some cases St3w modifies 
dsr (sacred place"), e.g. II, 135d-g; IV, 8lg. Then too, 
¥t3w might be an actual place, a sanctuary of some sort. 
Since the purpose of this study is not the investigation of 
the word ¥t3w, we cannot thoroughly examine 8t3w and all its 
implications. However, a thorough word study of &t3w would 
undoubtedly reveal much more about the word and would shed 
new light on the relationship of 8t3w to dsr. This is, 
unfortunately beyond the scope of this study. 


Dsr Meaning “sacred place" is also found in CT IV, 
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sooen: PARE AYR £ LAK A IEY 
wm (QQ aR SI REREAD 


I pass by the Valley, I cross the Sacred Place, I pass 
through the double doors of the judgement-hall(?) ... 


(Faulkner 1973, 279) 
The first line of this spell (366a) says " I raise myself" 
(wts wt). This expression is usually associated with the 
resurrection of the dead. The theme of traveling towards 
the next life follows this. ‘Sw3 is the word used in 399k, 
which means "pass." Zandee (1960, 257-58) notes that sw3 
is found in spells that deal with the traveling of the de- 
ceased in the next life. The spells are recited to enable 
the man to "pass by" the obstructions of the denizens of the 
underworld that are bent on destroying the heaven-bound 
traveler. The pilgrim recounts some of the areas through 
which he has traveled. These include crossing over to the 
west (366g), as well as passing the Valley, crossing the 
"Sacred Place," traversing (”™m~t) the double doors of the 
judgement-hall(?), so that he could reach the "Company of 
Khentyamentyw." The exact identification of this "Sacred 
Place" may be part of, or even the name of the domain of 
Osiris. 


In CT Vv, 52 we read: Weve He US NSA ohn 


My sacrificial bulls are within the holy places, (the 
remembrance of me is yours). 
(Faulkner 1977, 15) 


Here too we see the expression m-hnw dsrw. Dsrw is said to 
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be the place where the "sacrificial bulls" are located, 
presumably for the funerary meal of the Ka. This aspect 
of the funeral ritual was very important. Scenes of the 
sacrificial bulls are included in most tombs from Pharaonic 
Egypt (cf. Davies 1935, pl. 24; Newberry 1893, pl. XVII; 
Blackman 1914, pl. X; Griffith 1889, pl. I). The importance 
of the sacrificial bulls is underscored in the Sinuhe story 
when the king is appealing to the exiled Sinuhe to return 
to Egypt. He mentions the sacrifice as one of the parts of 
the funerary ritual which Sinuhe would miss if he were not 
to return to Egypt: 

The dance of the mww is performed at the door of your tomb; 

the offering-list is read for you; sacrifice is made be- 

fore your offering-slab. (R. 195) 
The point of CT V, 52 is that this bull sacrifice appears 
to take place m-hnw dsrw. Since portions of the bull were 
taken into the tomb they had to be w°b and nfr, which may 
account for why the ritual took place ina “sacred place." 

Another important development that appears for the first 
time during this period is the introduction of the expression 
dsr st or st dsrt in Egyptian texts. We noted that m-hnw 
dsrw was likely a chamber of some sort. The textual material 
suggests that it might have applied to a tomb (II, 135e-g), 
the domain of Osiris (IV, 336k-m), the abode of Re (VI, 335m-n) 
and the place where funerary sacrifices were made (V, 52). 
One meaning of st dsrt, we will see, is the place where the 


cult statue is located within a temple or shrine (Wb V, 612; 
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ARE II, 61, N. b). The meaning of dsr in this instance is 
suggested to be “inaccessible” (Wb V, 611). This makes very 
good sense for the cult statue could only be approached by 
a select number of priests and, on certain occasions, the 
king when serving in his priestly capacity. Breasted (ARE II, 
61, N. b) equated st dsr(t}) with “the holy of holies," i.e. 
the most sacred spot in the temple precinct. 

Before this development, it is difficult to say what 
term or expression denoted "the holy place" of a temple. 
In the First Intermediate Period and the Middle Kingdom 
we frequently meet the expression st (swt) webnfrt. W°b 
especially interests us, because, as we have observed, wb 
and dsr enjoyed a rather close relationship. In Demotic 
bw dsr replaces st dsr (Wb V, 611), while in Coptic 
neTroyaas = (p3 nty wb), literally “that which is pure" 
becomes the term for sanctuary (Wb I, 45.2 and Daumas 1952, 
171-72). It is possible, then, that st w°b was the pre- 
decessor to st dsr, In texts where this expression appears, 
and it is very frequent, st w°b most certainly describes the 
quality of a god's domain. Many of these apply to "Anubis, 
Lord of Abydos in all his fine and pure places" (Clé@re and 
Vandier 1948, 827t-u). This same sentence is found in the 
Cracow Stela of Merer (Cern§ 1961, 7, 1. 1), and many similar 
examples could be cited. 

In CT VII, 455d we find the expression dsrt st; 


WhEUte SIAR hE Is 


ete 
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Hail to you, you gates hidden of name, sacred of 
places, (save me from all injuries .. .) 


(Zandee 1960, 29) 
Faulkner (1978, 165) renders this in essentially the same 
manner, with dsrt swt given as “whose sites are sacred." 
Here this expression does not refer to the holy place of the 
temple; rather these gates provide a barrier to this sacred 
spot. But there is no further information about this place. 
Zandee (1960, 29) states that evil individuals were not 
allowed to pass through these gates. The "just," however, 
may enter and freely approach Re. This well illustrates the 
point of how the idea of the “holy place" in the temple 
developed. The door (sbyt) would keep out the undesirable 
and protect the sacred area from desecration. Only the 
vindicated dead or gods could enter st dsrt. This was true 
also of the dsrt within the confines of a temple (Blackman 
1918b, 148-156). 

2. Sacred things (general). 

The rubric in Spell 84 (II, 49) indicates that this 
spell is for becoming NEHEBKAU IN THE REALM OF THE DEAD. 
According to Zandee (1960, 99), this was desirable so that 
the deceased would receive an abundance of offerings. The 
spell continues: 

I have used (?) myrrh, I have burnt incense, I have 
hacked up the earth, I have presented offerings before 
Isis and Nephthys, that they may place holy things upon 


the arms of Seshat, who is pregnant with me . .. I have 
issued from between the legs of Isis as Horus ... 


(Faulkner, 1973, 88-89) 
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This spell is dealing with the rebirth of the individual 
who is within the womb of Seshat. He claims to have taken 
all the necessary measures to ensure his safe delivery (re- 
birth). These rites are associated with aspects of mortuary 
ritual. The purpose of all of this is to ingratiate Isis 
and Nephthys who play a vital role in the bith and rebirth 
process. Isis and Nephthys, it should be recalled, were 
involved in delivering the royal children in Papyrus 
Westcar (X, 7-8). With the sisters of Osiris being favor- 
ably disposed, they in turn “place holy things upon the 
arms of Seshat, who is pregnant with me." 
CT III, 49e: ost nator on ae SoD. ID 
The text does not disclose what these "holy things" were. 
The plural writing of dsrw might refer back to the list 
of performed rites (i.e. using myrrh, burning incense, 
etc.). If this is not the explanation, then we can only 
conclude that these "things" were of such a quality that 
they could be received by a god or goddess as an offering. 
To describe an offering to a divinity as dsr seems in 
keeping with what we know about dsr (cf. pp.154 -155). 
Spell 693 (CT VI, 325p) contains a similar occurrence: 


Ma DEY PS P— UQngge 


("Hail to you four times, N!" say your two great and 


mighty sisters who clear (dsr.ty) [Osiris(?)] of 
weakness by means of your sceptre.) "May you open 
up your holy things and your insignia . . .; (may your 
sisters be glad at you [ ... ], may you pass fon] 
the path in the sky.") 

(Faulkner 1977, 258) 
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The first part of this text was discussed above under the 
section of dsr meaning "to clear" (p. 78). The theme again 
is resurrection. If the dsrwt belonged to the Sisters, 

tny would likely have been written for the suffix pronoun 

and not k. After "your holy things and your insignia" the 
word UEQnagu is written, which Faulkner (1977, 259, 
N. 5) rightly concluded was not translatable. The determina- 
tive § indicates that we are dealing with divinity. The 

f suffix pronoun attached to thmmtyw is problematic for it 
represents a change in person (2nd to 3rd) without there 
being any appropriate antecendent. JIhmmtyw looks a bit like 
the name of a minor deity that appears a few times in the 
Pyramid Texts. He is 4%) 3% (pr 81102 ana 2029). Finding 
this deity here in CT VI, 325- makes no sense at all. The 
meaning of thmmtyw.f continues to elude us. 

We are left in the somewhat difficult position of not 
knowing how important this obscure word is to our under- 
standing of dsrut.k s¥kt.k. But since we do know that this 
section contains a resurrection motif and that the section 
ends with “passing on in the sky," “holy things" and "“insig- 
nia" would mark the man as divine and would allow him 
to hurdle obstacles and gain access through certain gates. 
This might parallel the idea behind CT III, 48-49 where 
the pilgrim claims to be wearing the "sandals of Sokar" and 
carrying “that stick which separated heaven and earth." 
Possessing these divine symbols of power ensured the man 


success over his foes and entrance to restricted areas 
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blocked cff by gates. If the traveler is in fact making 
reference to these divine objects (his credentials), they 
may well be called dsruwt. 

The idea of the deceased boasting of possessing cer- 
tain divine objects appears again in CT VII, 101k: 


WMSngyvhqysa 


(I have come and I am great, I seek(?) and I am seen.) 

(have seen the holy things of Anubis, (and I have 

come so that I may hear the voice of the monster . . .) 

(Faulkner 1978, 53) 

Again the dead rationalizes that by virtue of having seen 
“the holy things of Anubis" he is entitled to proceed into 
the Netherworld. "The holy things of Anubis" may be an 
allusion to the embalming ritual and the equipment of the 
sh ntr from which Anubis operated. Without this process 
being undertaken, the dead man was doomed (Morenz 1973, 200). 
After the statement about seeing the "holy things" he claims 
to have washed (w°b) in the lake of the Netherworld (101n). 
We have suggested elsewhere (Hoffmeier 1981, 174-176) that 
the purification of the corpse in the Netherworld cor- 
responded to the lustrations that took place in the purifi- 
cation tent prior to mummification. When we compile the 
boasts of the deceased in Spell 891, he seems to be saying 
that he received a proper burial. The rubric at the outset 
points out that the spell is for REPELLING (%sf) THOSE WHO 
WOULD CUT OFF///. All the precautions of the correct em- 
balming process and burial rites were needed to ensure the 


safety in the journey through the Netherworld. The 
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statement about seeing the “holy things of Anubis" may 
be a description of these rites. The w°bt, sh ntr, 
or pr nfrall played a part in the mortuary ritual and 
these were considered to be under Anubis' lordship. "The 
holy things of Anubis" may include the equipment (dbh) 
of these funerary structures. 
Another occurrence of dsr meaning “holy things" is 
located in CT V, 375d: 
> b&b nt O es fO0™ 
oh a oe (A Sa h2 Se 
(I know the name of this god; He whose mouth is joined 
together,) Lord of holy things, whose hair is in good 
order, whose horns are sharp. 
(Faulkner 1977, 96) 
In PT $282-83 when the king is met by the "Beautiful West" 
she refers to him as the one whom "I have borne": 
Ane A Ron oa 
LIS Neu Ibe wa 22 (2832) 


His horn is shining, the eye-painted pillar, the Bull 
of Heaven. 


The horn is here associated with the resurrected king who 
is the “Bull of Heaven." 

While we are not explicitly told what these “holy 
things" are, it could be that the nb dsrt is the divine 
quality of having his hair in order and horns sharp. 
Admittedly there is not much evidence to support this 
since nowhere else is one's coiffure or the sharpness of 
horns described as dsr. Another suggestion is that this 
epithet could be translated “Lord of Holiness." In either 


case, dsris closely linked to divinity as we might expect. 
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The word dsr is used in CT VII, 139i to qualify the 
Eye of Horus. 


oO 
SQv seo ees pees 


) 2.8 Shu. eet— 

ON, I give you the Eye of Horus, which is potent and 

sacred and which is on Atum; it will be in your eye(?) 

before you. 

(Faulkner 1978, 72) 
In this passage the Eye of Horus is being presented to the 
deceased as a ritual offering. Earlier in this spell the 
eye of Horus is being used to open the mouth of the dead 
as well as a means of purification. Both of these notions 
occur in the Pyramid Texts (Spells 20-21 and 25-29 respec- 
tively). Opening the mouth and purification were both in- 
volved in resuscitating the dead and transforming him into 
a divine state (Blackman 1918a, 16f.; Blackman 1924b, 47£.; 
Baly 1930, 173f£.). In addition, CT VII, 139i would indicate 
that the Eye of Horus provides sight for the resurrected 
dead. 

The reason behindthe power of the eye is because it 
was restored after the fight with Seth, for it had been 
destroyed by Seth. The restoredeye, like Osiris, became 
a symbol of victory over death. For this reason our text 
can speak of the Eye of Horus as mnh ("potent," "effective," 
Wb II, 84-5) and dsr. The latter term is appropriate here 
because it belongs to the god Horus, and because it has 
power to “ward off" the effects of death. 


Earlier, passing reference was made to CT VII, 428, 
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however, it was not fully explored (cf. pp. 69-70): 


Pa Mate EE RTEKA AEG 1 


(. . . it is you who tell me that sky and earth are 

cleared (dsr), Down on your face! The White Crown 

and the Wig-cover have retreated.) I am made to 

enter, and I make him who glowers tremble behind the 

sacred matters of the god... 

(Faulkner 1978, 159) 

The rubric (427b) points out that the traveler has reached 
the fourth gate where he encounters the porter (hsf hr), 
who is commanded "down on your face!" This appears to be 
a recognition of the divinity of the deceased in his form 
as Osiris. Then comes the critical line. Lesko (1972, 112) 


rendered this: 


he enters after fisf hr trembled around the holiness of 
God . 


Faulkner interpreted derntrto mean: 

sacred matters of the god. . . (1978, 159) 
For such an understanding one would expect dsrw rather than 
dsr, nonetheless Faulkner's suggestion is a possibility. 
God in this case must be the resurrected dead. No other 
person is recorded as present at this point except the 
porter who is groveling at the feet of the Osirianized 
pilgrim. If Faulkner's interpretation is correct, the 
porter is trembling because of the "holy things" which 
the traveler possesses. The deceased in order to gain 
recognition and access through the various doors and to 
overcome attacks by his foes carries with him certain symbols 


of divinity (e.g. the Eye of Horus, the Sandals of Sokar, 
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and the stick which separated heaven and earth). It could 
be these objects which gain the submission of the gate- 
keeper. 

On the other hand, Lesko, may be right in thinking that 
this means “the holiness of god." The trembling of jsf hr 
would be caused by the very presence of divinity. Such a 
response to being confronted with divinity is like that which 
we saw in the Sinuhe story and "The Tale of the Shipwrecked 
Sailor" (cf. pp. 45-46). Either reading of dsr adheres 
to the range of meanings presented in this study. The 
orthography of dsr in this passage would favor Lesko's 
conclusion. 

3. Sacred things (specific) 


Two interesting occurrences of dsr are found in CT IV, 
Mee: aaQl hr IIS 78 & Ahle~ BS 
PA sw) ALATH OS NNG OS AR 
~m Of Za hove? ttat, 


. . L eat with Him whose face is wiped in the midst 

of Sacred Lake, I have passed by the front of his 

northern eternal field which belongs to Re, there is 

opened to me the sacred place at the Lake of Jackals. 

(Faulkner 1973, 217) 

In the Netherworld there is a lake belonging to Re 
called "Sacred Lake." In this case, too, it is a part of 
Re'ts domain that is considered dsr. In 44c the text reads 


that a “sacred place" is opened for the deceased in "Lake 


of Jackals." Jackal Lake is attested in PT 88372, 457 and 
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1164 as one of the spots where the resurrected king is 
purified (w°b) by Horus. Gauthier (DG V, 127) points out 
that in the Pyramid Texts, Jackal Lake and the Lake of the 
Netherworld are closely associated. "Opening a sacred place" 
might be an allusion to the purification in Jackal Lake. 
Inthe lines following this statement we find the deceased 
ready to move on in his journey, asking that the path be 
prepared for him. This fits very well into the requirement 
of being pure if you were to walk on the wéwt dsrwt in the 
Netherworld. 


There are two references to “sacred doors" in CT IV, 


222b and 344f. 


FARK XKONS (CT Iv, 222b) 


(While I was on earth I came from my city. I have got 
rid of my wrongdoing, I have dispelled my evil, I 
removed the falseness which was on me, I bathed in those 
two very great lagoons which are in Ninsu, in which the 
oblations of the plebs are cleansed for the great god 
who is in it. I proceed onthe path which I know in 

the direction of the Island of the Just, I arrive at 

the Land of the Horizon-dwellers in the sky,) I go out 
from the sacred portal. 


(Faulkner 1973, 260) 
This text, like so many others we have examined, has the 
deceased recounting the various preparations that he had 
made for his trek to the Netherworld. Notice how emphatic 
he is in stressing that he is free of any moral wrong 
(209-210) or ceremonial impurity. In 210b-213 the deceased 


points out that he had been purified (w°b) at several 


prescribed locations. Bleeker (1966, 81-87) has observed 
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that one way that the Egyptians were rid of their guilt 
and wrongdoing was by means of water purification (incense 
and natron could also be used). 

The man now pure can "proceed on the path which I 
know in the direction of the Island of the Just" (218a). 
The gloss in 220-221 explains the path leading to the 
Island of the Just as “the Path on whichmy father Atum 
went when he proceeded to the Field of Rushes" (Faulkner 
1973, 263). Upon reaching the Land of the Horizon-Dwellers 
in the sky, the man goes out from the sacred portal. The 
"Pield of Reeds" was the place where the King was purified 
in the Pyramid Texts prior to his ascension to join Re 
(Davis 1977, 163-166). This purification has been recog- 
nized among Egyptologists to be connected with Heliopolitan 
solar theology (Blackman 1918a, 148-65; Blackman 1918b, 
57-66; Hassan 1943, 98-99; Donohue 1978, 145). The Egyptian 
mythic conception was that Re emerged daily out of these 
marshes or lakes located on the eastern borders of Egypt. 
Thus the king, following the mythic archetype is purifed 
and then says (PT 81423): 

I am pure, I am conveyed to the sky thereby, I remain 

more than human, I appear in glory for the gods. I 

have appeared with Re at his appearing ... 

(Faulkner 1969, 220) 

This illustrates that after the purification of the King 
(and Re) that Re rises out of the lake to start the new 


day. It might be that after going through the perils of the 
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night and encountering evil forces, Re and his retinue in 
the bark needed to be purified before proceeding from 

the "sacred portal." The question as to the identification 
of the “sacred portal" is answered in a gloss in the follow- 
ing section (IV, 223-224): 


I arrive at the Land of the Horizon-dwellers in the sky, 
I go out from the sacred portal. What is the Land of 


the Horizon dwellers? What is this portal? They are 


the gods who are about the shrine. As for the sacred 


portal, it is the double doors from which Atum proceeds 
to the eastern horizon of the sky. 
(Faulkner 1973, 263) 


One of the Beni Hasan Coffins (BH1Br) states that this portal 
is the gate of the Netherworld (225d). In essence this 
Coffin Text spell parallels the idea found within the 
Pyramid Texts that the deceased joins Re and accompanies 
him in his celestial voyage (Morenz 1973, 211) and goes 
through the Field of Reeds (for purification purposes) 
after which a new day dawns and Re arises victorious over 
the forces of darkness. The cyclical pattern of the rising 
and setting of the sun lent itself to the motif of death 
and revival. Hence this is linked to resurrection and it 
explains why the purification of the dead and his joining 
the retinue of Re plays such a central role in Egyptian 
mortuary literature. 

Not only would this gate be "sacred" because Atum 
passed through it, but because this gate was the boundary 
marker between the realm of darkness and light, or between 
heaven and earth (Zandee 1960, 120-22). Only those who 


were pure (IV, 220-221) and knew the proper formulae and 
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had some symbols of divinity could proceed through this 
gate. The gate also served the purpose of keeping the 
heavenly realm safe from defilement by demons and impure 
humans who would enter. In other words sb3 dsrwt served to 
keep potential desecration from entering t3 pf dsr, which 
we saw in CT spells 38-40 was another expression for the 
heavenly realm (cf. pp. 85-86). 

Sb3 dsr in Iv, 344f is the same gate as that of IV, 222b, 
therefore what has just been said will suffice for this 
occurrence. 


An expression similar to sb3 dsr is °3.wy der.wy which 
is found in CT III, 53e: a a aoe (Os => 
: & = Sem q ~~ ya" 


(I am the Bull, the Old One of Kenzet, in charge of the 

five portions in this temple; five portions are above 

with Re, five portions are below with Osiris.) The sacred 

doors are opened to me, (the doors of Kenzet are thrown 

open for me. . .) 

(Faulkner 1973, 148) 

The ° 3. wy are the double doors which present another 
obstacle for the deceased on his journey. The sacred doors 
are here identified as the doors of Kenzet. The parallelism 
of the couplet suggests this. Kenzet, well known in the 
PTs (868121, 126, 280, etc.), is located somewhere in the 
heavenly realm (Kom I, 317-18). Its earthly counterpart 
is thought to be in northern Nubia (DG V, 205-06). What 
bearing this has on the heavenly location is not certain. 
In PT 88920 and 1245a Kenzet is closely associated with 


sht t3rw where the deceased is purifed. This is true also 


of CT III, 54, where, after mention is made of the sacred 
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doors being opened, the deceased says "I wash myself, I 
cleanse my mouth." It would seem that with this CT spell 
we have a very similar phenomenon occurring, namely the 
purification of the deceased along his journey before 
passing through yet another gate whose doors are called 
dsr. Once again we see the juxaposition of something sacred 
and ritual purification (w°b). Here too these doors are 
Meant to keep the impure, polluting forces outside the 
protected area. 

The expression w3wt dsrwt was discussed in some detail 
above under 8B. 3 of this chapter. By far this particular 
use of dsr surpasses all others in the Coffin Texts. In 
Spell 312 alone this expression is attested several times; 
CT IV, 83a and k, 85b and e-g. It was noted above that 
w3wt dsrwt described a path or road that had been cleared 
(dsr w3t), and that one could easily justify translating 
w3wt dsrwt as "cleared" or "sacred" paths since that which 
is completely cleared or segregated from the profane could 
be deemed “sacred." Ample discussion of this was given 
above, hence there is no need to review the same texts here. 
In Spell 1033 we meet another attributive use of dsr. 


The text is unfortunately somewhat problematic. CT VII, 


262-2650: i Sb oS 4LK © Yk AJ] eS 
tHE 0 Gun HELA) Jn 2 Lem LSP 
Whom nt. BAAS S22 poh ngs 
VS Q13 8 tle 2 ne 


In 263c there are two readings for 3bh.tn sdt or dsrt. 
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Lesko (1972, 16) renders the one version "Join the flame" 
and the other “join what is sacred." It is difficult to 
determine which tradition is the original. In de Buck's 
collated work on the Coffin Texts he has gathered eight 
examples where sdtis written and six where dsr is used. 
Faulkner (1978, 130 N. 2) comments on the appearance of 
dsr, saying that it “appears to me to be a corruption of 
sdt, perhaps influenced by § dsr in 264a." Faulkner is 
most likely correct in his assessment. 

Let us now consider the balance of this passage. 

(The fire which is about Re is bright against you, 

being bound about him;) the Lord of Storm fears the 

bark of Re, and you shall join the fire. I have come 

here with him whose face is wiped, I have seen him 

who has gone to MaSet, having fallen by the hand of 

those whose shapes are sacred who are in the midst of 

the sacred lake. 

(Faulkner 1978, 129) 

Faulkner renders dsrw irw as "those whose shapes are sacred," 
while Lesko (1972, 16) prefers "Splendid." It is curious 
indeed to see that a scholar would translate the same word 
(dsr) two different ways in the same clause (he renders 
¥ dsr as "sacred lake"). Irw dsr is quite well known during 
the Ptolemaic Period (Wb V, 611.23 and see the references 
in Die Bellegstellen V, 90 under 612. 23). Dspr trw + Ww 
is the name of a snake in the late period (Wb V, 612). 
However, during the Middle Kingdom and New Kingdom this 
epithet is not well attested. In meaning, "sacred of shape 


or form" is closely akin to dsr kprw which is known in the 


New Kingdom (Wb V. 612). “Those whose shapes are sacred" 
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are evidently divinities found in "Sacred Lake." 265b 
provides the identity of these dieties; “the companions of 
the reed-dwellers on the Lake of Rushes." The Lake of 
Rushes/Reeds, like the Field/Marsh (spt) or Rushes was a 
place where Re purified himself (PT 88519 and 1421). This 
text suggests that there were some permanent divine residents 
of this sacred lake (which is known as ¥ i3rw). These 
divinities are said to be "sacred of shape or form." To 
describe the nature of a god as dsr is exactly what we 
would expect. 

4. Dsr used as an attribute of divinity. 

In the last section we saw the epithet dsrw irrw 
(VII, 265a) “sacred of forms" being attributed to some sort 
of deity that the deceased met in “sacred lake." Dsr is 
, used as a quality of a god in CT VII 282d: 

j> Peo Seoe D4 4R. 
(= RVUPHSAIAR ARAB 

A slight problem arises with dsr in this text because one of 
the coffins contained the variant WE (de-f). Faulkner 
(1978, 132, N. 2) favors the reading ds.f. The five other 
witnesses of this spell contain dsr. Either reading makes 
good sense. It would seem, contrary to Faulkner, that we 
should favor the dsr since it occurs five times to only 
one for ds.f in de Buck's edition. It is easy to see in 
either case that a scribal error of this type could easily 
take place. The corruption of B9C is evident elsewhere 


in the same phrase. It is written as follows: 
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Le HAT DR 

First themis written twice (mm), when only one should be 
written. Secondly the of (f) in ds.f is written backwards. 
These considerations argue that his version of the text 
is corrupt and seem to support the reading of the other 
five examples. Even if ds.f were the original writing, 
the later scribes obviously felt that dsr ntr made perfectly 
good sense and so made no effort to change it again. 
CT VII, 282.d reads: 

As for him who knows this spell for going down into then, 

(the paths of Osiris) he himself is a god (a holy god), 

in the suite of Thoth. 

(Faulkner 1978, 132 variant reading 
in 132 N. 2) 

Lesko (1972, 20 translates this "he is a holy god.“ This 
spell should be understood as one associated with the 
"passing over" (sw3) spells and traveling on the celestial 
paths of Osiris (282a-c). The deceased is admitted into 
the heavenly realm once he has demonstrated his divinity 
(i.e. being properly purified, mummified, ascended to the 
sky, and possessing divine symbols). From this point in 
his journey he is called Osiris N. Thus, like other gods, 
he could be considered "holy" or "sacred." 

The idea of divinity being dsr is attested in CT IV, 


820-83a: 
a AN Oo OR Ke OA ON A 
me LN Sowa OG TRS = 
NES hos a 
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(I am come forth to Djedu that I may see Osiris, I land 
at the Mansion of the Great Dead One;) I inspire fear 
of him and create, awe of him among the gods. I belong 


to the great shrine, (even I) the holy one of eee 


(Faulkner 1973, 231) 


In his study of this passage, de Buck (1949, 96) offered 


the same translation; "(I) the holy one of Iri- m3tt." 
Iri- m3tt is clearly a place name. IV, & says "Clear 
the road of Iri- m3tt." De Buck (96, N. 5) wonders if 


the < is a "misplaced element of a possible orthography 
fe 245 os In 85d the 41> is not written. De Buck's 
suggestion is probably correct. This is further supported 


by BD 78 = CT Spell 312, where this place name is written 





as 8-17, Ci- (BD 78.34 and 39). The word hm3t means "salt" 
( III, 93). This word looks strikingly like sbt hm3t 
less the sat, which is Wadi el-Natrun (Wo III, 93). Ap- 


parently Iri-hm3tt or hm3tt of the Coffin Textsand BD 78.34 


and 39 should not be regarded as an earthly location, but 





a celestial one as BD 78.39 says m3tt m pt - "hm3tt in 
the sky." 

This epithet of the deceased becomes even more signi- 
ficant when we see that it is used in conjunction with the 
statement "I belong to the great shrine" which immediately 
precedes it. The meaning of bm given by Wb III, 280 is 
"heilige Statte, Kultestatte eines Gottes." A shrine was 
considered tobe a very sacred. spot, therefore it is quite 
fitting for the deceased in this situation to say to him- 
self: "I belong to the great shrine, (even I) the holy one 


of hm3tt e" 
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The epithet “the holy one of X" or “holy in X" was 
attested in PT 8506b, dsrt m twnw. This epithet is also 
found in CT Vv, 27la. For some reason Faulkner (1969, 99) 
does not treat this as an epithet here as he did with the 
same line in PT $506b. 

oMtn 2 Sue o> hey gag 

I sit with my back to the sacred place in On 

(Faulkner 1977, 71) 
Of the six Coffin Text traditions collated by de Buck, five 
are preserved as written in PT 8506b (some orthographic 
variations are present but these are due to differences 
between Old and Middle Egyptian). One examples (Slc) places 
wr ("great") after dsrt. The frequency with which the 
formula dsr m X occurs in Egyptian mortuary literature 
suggests that we are dealing with a rather common formula 
that perhaps was an epithet. But determining whether it 
meant “the holy one of X," “holy in xX," or "the holy place 
in X" is difficult to say. Grammatically these possibilities 
are acceptable, and certainly the essence of dsr has been 
captured. For this reason we hesitate to make any firm 
conclusions on which translation should be favored. 

In our previous discussion of CT VII, 101k we suggested 
that the “holy things of Anubis" might be an allusion to 
the embalming ritual (cf. p.104). In VI, 31lh we read: 

Gam iy FAH yh 
It is the holy ones who embalm her(?) . 


(Faulkner 1977, 248) 
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The embalming of the dead was performed by the wt or vt 

inpw (CDME 71, Wb I, 378-80). Anubis, along with his many 
epithets, was called tmy wt (CDME 71) "he who is in the 
embalming place." The embalming priests of Anubis by 
performing the embalming ritual were in fact re-enacting 

the mummification of Osiris that Horus and Anubis originally 
performed (PT 88574, 896-899, 1122, etc.). Tomb scenes 
frequently show Anubis or a priest wearing a mask (Blackman 
1918a, 16-17), Isis and Nephthys administering the final 
touches on a mummy [Figure 16]. 

The "holy ones" who embalm the deceased in CT VI, 3llh 
may well be Anubis, Horus, Isis, and Nephthys. Alternatively 
it could be the priests who play the role of the deities 
who originally embalmed Osiris. Here too we recall what 
was noted already (cf. pp. 26-29) that the priests who 
administer the funerary rites had to be pure (w°b) before 
entering the necropolis. The purity and sanctity of the 
embalming gods or priests may be that to which NZ a 
is referring. To call these gods or priests dsrw is con- 
sistent with the high regard the Egyptians had for the dead 
and the necropolis. 

A similar occurrence of dsrw is found in CT VII, 221n: 

SMW HS wl HS THR 


. the Sixth-day Festival shall be performed for him 
by the Holy Ones. 


In this spell it is evident that different deities are 


serving the deceased and performing certain rites. In 
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the case of the Sixth-day Festival, it is the dsrw who 
celebrate the occasion. Faulkner (1978, 108) renders this 
as "the secluded ones(?)." While this is an acceptable 
meaning for dsr in some contexts, here “holy ones" seems 
preferable since we are either dealing with gods or priests 
who are playing the role of particular gods. Calling a 
priest dsrshould not be surprising because in the Ptolemaic 
period a dsr was a certain type of priest, which Wb V, 
616.21 calls a “Schutzgdtter des Osiris." The dsr-priest 
of the late period may have obtained the name through an 
earlier title such as we have in CT VII, 221n. 

5. The final category for consideration under the 
abstract meaning of dsr in the Coffin Texts is the state 
of being holy or sacred. 

A striking example of this comes from CT IV, 79f: 


Uaynt AL dt Eos e 


(THE MESSENGER: You may jubilate concerning him, he has 

been initiated into the words of these gods, the Lords 

of All, who are at the side of the Sole Lord) -- so 

said he who is high on his dais, who dwells in holiness, 

concerning me. 

(Faulkner 1973, 230) 

De Buck (1949, 95), who had studied this spell prior to 
Faulkner, translated this line in precisely the same way 
and is probably correct when he proposes that Osiris is the 
god for whom this epithet was intended. De Buck (95, N. 1) 
adds "'He who dwells in holiness' is a suitable name for Os- 


iris" and he claims that this phrase is "an excellent epithet 


for Osiris" (91). The notion of god "dwelling in holiness" 
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and sitting on high is a well-known biblical concept; 

For thus says the high and lofty One who inhabits 

eternity; whose name fs Holy: I dwell in the high 

and holy place . 

(Isatah 57:15 -~ RSV) 

From time to time in this study we have observed that 
purification (w°b) and dsr are closely related. This is 
well illustrated in CT VII, 38d-e: 

SSeutinsic 
Live, Osiris! I am holy, being pure... 
(Faulkner 1978, 24) 
In the immediately preceding lines, mention is made of "the 
field of rushes" being presented to the deceased (38b). 
Sht t3rw, as noted earlier, was one of the places where 
the deceased was purified prior to his ascension to the sky. 
CT VII, 38d-e suggests that this purification process was 
instrumental in transforming the dead human into a “holy 
state." From the Pyramid Texts we can see that the puri- 
fication was required for the dead king to be resurrected 
and to be made divine (PT §81423-25, 2067). If the deceased 
had been transformed into a divine state and was considered 
dsr, then it becomes clear why there is such frequent 
mention of dsr w3t for the deceased or wn n.t w3ut dsrut. 
The deceased, like the statue of a god in a procession, 
had to proceed on a "holy" path. 

A rather obscure use of dsr is located in CT VII, 

62m-o, which is taken from a list of ritual offerings 


(Faulkner 1978, 39, N. 1) 
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@ 22 
VY ets 
a a 

(O N, take the water which is in the Eye of Horus, do 

not let go of it. ON, take the Eye of Horus, the water 

in which Thoth has seen. ON, take the [white] Eye of 

Horus which illumines the tip of the finger of Seth;) 

ON, grasp his hand; ON, do not let it be far from 

you. Be holy(?)° upon his fingers and live, live. 

(Faulkner 1978, 38) 

Parts of this spell, including dsr hr db°.f, are found in 
PT Spell 7la-b.6 The meaning of this line is quite uncertain. 
At the outset of the spell it does mention taking water from 
the Eye of Horus. The Eye of Horus in CT VII, 139i was 
described as mnyt dsrt, “potent and sacred." In PT Spells 
20 and 21 the Eye of Horus is magically used to "open the 
mouth" of the deceased, while in Spells 25-29 the eye is 
associated with purification and cleansing of the dead 
king. The Eye of Horus was an important symbol of power. 
The reference to "taking the water . . ." in CT VII, 62h 
may be an allusion to purification and cleansing. To hold 
this divine symbol would require having "pure" and "holy" 
fingers. Perhaps this is what the phrase dsrt hr db°.f 
means. The Pyramid Text spell, unfortunately, offers no 
additional insight on the meaning. 

The idea of transferring or imparting holiness to 

. 2 . — 

something is found in CT VII, 1961: team Ob frat Phen 

. . . I have glimpsed the booths which they sanctified... 


(Faulkner 1978, 97) 


This spell contains several lacunae, which makes understanding 
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this already difficult spell even more problematic. As 
we have observed in other spells, the dead frequently 
boasts of the various divine symbols he possesses or has 
seen. This seems to be another example of this. Sh has a 
wide range of meanings including pavilion, booth, shrine, 
and arbor (Wb III, 646), and in the case of booth and 
shrine, these are generally associated with gods. In 
"The Tale of Horus and Seth" we find Re temporarily residing 
in a sh (Hoffmeier 1977, 18-19). 
In CT VII, 1961 sh may be a booth or shrine of a god. 
Dsr when used verbally frequently means "to clear" with 
the sense of making a thing free of evil and defiling 
forces. Faulkner's translation "sanctified" appears to 
have grasped the essence of the word. But, as we will see 
in the New Kingdom, the causative sdsr is usually employed 
when such a meaning was intended. In our text, the sh in 
question is that “which they sanctified." However, there 
is no indication who "they" are. Nor does it tell us 
how the process of sanctification took place. This is most 
unfortunate for it would be of great value to this study. 
The point of this sentence seems to be that a booth or 
shrine of a god is made holy for its divine owner. 
F) Miscellaneous occurrrences of dsr in the Coffin Texts. 
The Serpent dsr tp was examined above (pp. 42-44). 
This serpent's name, which we understand to mean "the holy- 


headed one"), is attested in PT 8840lb, 438a-b, 673, and 
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679e. Dsr-tp is also found in CT VII, 143. Then too there 
are the various types of beer or ale known as dsrt (CT VII, 
143). These are also known from the Pyramid Texts (cf. 

p. 56). The offering or "offering table" known as 

which is known in PT 837d is not found in the Coffin Texts, 
but it frequently is included in the htp dit new formulae 

of Middle Kingdom tombs (Newberry 1894, pl. xvii). Un- 
fortunately the Coffin Texts do not contribute any additional 
information on the serpent, the beverage, or the offering 
table. 

With this we conclude our investigation of dsr in the 
Coffin Texts. This corpus has yielded many examples of the 
word in a multitude of contexts. What we have seen is a 
further indication that the semantic range that was presented 
at the conclusion of the 01d Kingdom section holds true for 
the Coffin Texts. While meanings of the five different 
classifications of the word could still be found, there 
seems to be a greater emphasis on the abstract meaning of 
"holy" and "sacred" than was evident in the Old Kingdom 
sources. It was also observed that the abode of a god, 
be it a part of a temple or shrine, was called m-hnw dsrw, 
dsrw or st dsrt. If there was any hesitation about dsr 
applying to the concept of "sacred space" in the Old Kingdom 
sources, there can be none after our examination of the 


Coffin Texts. 
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IIlz. Dsr in other Middle Kingdom Sources. 


A) Dsr meaning “to clear." 


The expression dsr w3t was discussed in much detail 
earlier in this chapter (pp. 72-78) and in the Old Kingdom 
section (pp. 19-28), so we merely need to review the texts 
here. The two key texts which contain it are the Henu Wadi 
Hammamat inscription (Couyat and Montet 1912, 81-84) and 
Ikhernofret Stela (Les. 71). Both passages were translated 
and discussed above (cf. pp. 23-25). These texts were 
crucial to our understanding of this most important expres- 
sion. 

A path or road that had been cleared of undesirable 
or desecratory forces could be regarded as “holy” or 
"sacred." Such a road would be called w3t dsrt. In Old 
Kingdom offering formulae we frequently meet the wish 
"that he may walk about on the sacred way(s) of the necro- 
polis as an honored one." For examples of this see pp. 19-21. 
In the offering formulae of the Middle Kingdom this expression 
is rarely found. However, in a few instances this wish 
is included in Middle Kingdom texts (Lange and Schafer 
1902, 7). 

B) Dsr as applied to "sacred space." 

From our perusal of the Coffin Texts it was concluded 
that the most common use of dsr was in abstract form, and 
that it most frequently applied to "sacred space," usually 


within the necropolis, temple, or the heavenly abodes of 
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various gods. This observation seems to hold true for 
dsr in other Middle Kingdom sources. 

In the tomb of Djefi-Hepa, from the reign of Senusret I, 
a number of writings of dsr which apply to "sacred space" 
are present (F. Griffith 1889, pl. 3-4). The Djefi-Hepa 
inscriptions contain the well-studied mortuary contracts 
(ARE I, 88539f; G. Reisner 1918, 79-98). However, the 
lines preceding the contracts have been sorely neglected 
by scholars. This may be due in part of the importance 
of the contracts. Another reason for the neglect is that 
this earlier section is most difficult to translate. 
After studying these texts in some detail for four years, 
we admit that there are still portions of this text that 
remain most difficult to translate. 

In line 237 we read: 


TAAd Se Tess We tM ES 


Osiris is in his holy places of Rekreret which are in 
Assiut. 


Gardiner (Grammar 894) cites this line as an example of 
where an adjective is occasionally separated from its noun, 
and he translates this just as we have here. Rekreret is 
the name of the provincial necropolis of the XIIIth nome 
of Upper Egypt (DG III, 128). The meaning of st is a bit 
more elusive. It can mean "Seat," "throne," “place" 

(CDME 206, Wb IV, 1-2). The writing m swt.f looks like 
the expression m st.f nbt which is the place where a god 


is continually adored (Wb IV, 6). Writing m swt.f.. . 


pu 7 


dsrwt may be a variation on this well-known expression. 

In this necropolis setting it might be expected that 
a shrine is what is meant. The necropolis of ancient Egypt 
abounded with different shrines, one of which usually 
showed Osiris standing within (Davies 1935, pl. 24). 
Gardiner (1948, 21, N. 4) proposed that st wrt ("great 
throne") may have been "the raised floor or dais of the 
innermost sanctuary." Regardless of exactly what meaning 
for st was intended, itis clearly a place where Osiris 
could be found in the necropolis and therefore it is 
rightly called dsrwt. The expression krrt (for rkrrt) 
dsrt is found in the Litany of Re from the New Kingdom 
(Hornung 1974, 64). 

In the same tomb, lines 238-239 read: 

Ha elie ac eet TENS a 
S.eSueT RY & ~— om YY oS a wots y Ife SB 

Accompanying the god to his place of his cenotaph which 

is in Rekreret of the necropolis which possesses Anubis, 

mysterious and hidden for Osiris of Sacred Valley which 

belongs to the Lord of Life, secret and mysterious. 
This section may contain an allusion to the Osiris ritual 
that is found in the Ikhernofret stela, especially the 
reference to going to the cenotaph of the god. There is 
also a striking similarity between the Djefi-Hepa text and 
that of WepwawetCa which mentions ferrying "with the Great 
God in the ferrying of the god to Peker" (cf. pp. 62-63). 


The Sacred Valley is apparently associated with Osiris and 


may be the location of the cenotaph (mCh¢t). Wb Cnh almost 
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appears to be an epithet of Osiris. But usually, nb Cn} 
has the idiomatic meaning of "sarcophagus" (Wb II, 228). 
There is some question as to what s¥t3 and imn (after 
Anubis) modify, and bs and &t3 after nb “nh. Since s#t3 
and imn are not known elsewhere as epithets of Anubis, it 
is most likely that they apply to t3 dsr. To speak of 
the segregated land as being “hidden" and "mysterious" 
follows the pattern already realized above. 8s and £3 
appear to modify nb °nR rather than the preceding int dsrt 
since the latter is feminine and bs and ¥t3 are not. 
Our uncertainty as to what nb “nh is in this context 
prevents us from drawing any firm conclusions. The point 
seems to be that this cenotaph is located in a sacred spot, 
which is inaccessible and hidden. 

The Djefi-Hepa inscription continues (1. 244): 

A+ TH AAIS REV AA NH UOhd ape 
This section of the inscription is very difficult to trans- 
late. But several cogent points can be made. Hwt ntr m 
st dsrt suggests that the st dsrt was, in this case, large 
enough to contain a hwt ntr (temple). While the texts that 
we shall examine in the following periods suggest the op- 
posite. It seems that here the temple is to be found in 
the “holy place." Secondly this line indicates that a 
festival (Ab ) was celebrated m swt dsrwt. The performing 
of religious rites and the observing of festivals in a 
sacred area is exactly what we would expect. Whether the 


swt dsrwt is in any way connected to the st dsrt earlier 
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in the line is not clear. The second writing is clearly 
plural whereas the first is singular. Translation dif- 
ficulties in this section prevent us from making any 
additional observations. 

The importance of st dsrt becomes evident when titles 
are coined for priests who were involved in cultic service 
instdert. In the llth Dynasty the title BAYQ AS 4 
appears (Hayes 1949, pl. IV). Hayes (1949, 46) translated 
this as "firm of sandal in the holy places." Wb II, 62 
and Blackman (1915, 21) understood this expression in the 
same way. 

This title occurs in the tomb of Ukh-hotpe at Meir and 


(Blackman 1915, Pl. XI) a possible context for.this is 
sven SSRN ot da § QI 


Distinguished of Mien in the Great House, Firm of foot 
in the Sacred Place. 
(Blackman 1915, 21) 

Blackman's translation of dsr s¥m is questionable. His 
understanding of dsr does not fit the proposed semantic 
range. It clearly is an epithet of Ukh-Hotpe and is con- 
nected to his priestly service in the pr wr, the shrine of 
the vulture goddess Nekbet of Nekhen (El-Kab) (Gardiner 
1944, 27 N. 3). The pr wr was the national shrine of 
Upper Egypt that has a very early history (Morenz 1973, 


81-82). To hold a priestly office in this shrine was 


indeed prestigious. The epithet mn tht m st dsrt likely 
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stems from Ukh-Hotpe's service in the pr wr. From this 
epithet we might conclude that the st dsrt in this case 

was located in (m) the pr wr. This is exactly the opposite 
of the Djefi-Hepa text where the hwt ntr was located within 
the st dsrt. 

The word dsrw also appears to mean "sacred area" in 
the Abydos stela of Montuhotpe (Budge 1912, P. Vv). [Fi- 
gure 17] 

oom | 8 => Ts 

rs Sid VusdA~ WAST F 


Making for me places of eternity at the terrace of the 
Great God in the sacred area of Abydos. 


The writing of = is peculiar. If this is sdsr it is 
the only example attested outside the New Kingdom. 

W.K. Simpson (1974, 12), the most recent scholar to 
study this text,has interpreted it in a different manner. 
Simpson's transliteration of this text, is apparently 
based on Budge's (1912, pl. V) transcription of the text. 
No photograph is available in Budge's publication. How- 
ever, Simpson (1974, 13) transliterates this critical 
phrase ¢h°.n di.n.i mib.i irt n.t swt nt nhh rv rd n ntr 

C3 m t3 dsr n 3bdw., In other Abydos texts, which mention 
the erection of a tomb chapel or cenotaph (mPnet ) at the 
terrace of the great god of Abydos (rud n ntr °3 n 3bdw), 
we are told that this took place at t3 dsr (Cf. Simpson 
1974, 12-13; Louvre C 170, Leiden V. 6, BM 567, Berlin 
Inv. 1191). 


In order to determine exactly how this text should 


SEL. 


be read, an inquiry was made to Dr. Morris Bierbrier, 
Assistant Keeper of the Egyptian department at the British 
Museum. Dr. Bierbrier examined the stela and reported 
that the text clearly reads e.? The plural strokes 
(***) appear to be a corrupt reading for 44 = MM. 

Thus Budge's transcription is erroneous. 

The Montuhotpe stela speaks of making his "places 
of eternity" (swt nt nhh) at the terrace of the Great 
God in the sacred land of Abydos. The so-called terrace, 
according to Simpson (1974, 10-11), is a part of the northern 
necropolis area of Abydos. During the Middle Kingdom 
it was desirable to have a cenotaph located close to the 
cult center of Osiris where the owner could have a perma- 
nent “station for the eternal celebration of the Osiris 
festivals . . ." (Simpson 1974, 13). 

Moving away from the necropolis and temple context, 
we find dsr in a somewhat different milieu. From the tomb 
of Ahanakht at El-Bersheh (Newberry, El Bersheh II, Pl. 
XXI) we read: 

Sih MaP Re pg of 
Griffith (El-Bersheh II, XLI) rendered this as "Superin- 
tendent of the writings in the house of life who has pene- 
trated all sacred things." Gardiner (1938, 160) handled 
this in a slightly different way: "Overseer of writings 
in the House of Life, to whom all private matters (derw) 
are revealed." Gardiner's understanding of dsrw is a 


possibility since by "private" he means the idea of 
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"inaccessible," "segregated" (cf. Gardiner 1922, 110 and 
1946, 51). Both Gardiner's and Griffith's treatment of 
this sentence is possible. However, an intriguing alter- 
native is also worth consideration. 

The pr °nh, as Gardiner (1938, 168) has shown, was the 
temple scriptorium where sacred writings were written and 
stored. The reason that these writings were considered 
sacred was that the scribes were dealing with divinely 
revealed matters called 53 r¢ "soul" or "emanation of 
Re" (Gardiner, 168). Gardiner's (168) statement on this 
is most instructive: 

The scribes who wrote in the 'House of Life' were 

'followers' or 'servants'’ or Re, embodying in their 

compositions that creative power to maintain life 


which was his. Books were thus inepireds they were 
Fae ee = 'sacred (lit. god's) books' and we recall 


also the term Fill ‘god's words’. Was it Egypt that 

first put the notion of the Word of God into the heart 

of Man? 
If Gardiner is correct in thinking that the temple writings 
were the "words" of god, then one would expect that the 
Place where these revelations were received, recorded 
and preserved would be considered "sacred." 


In the Admonitions of Ipuwer an interesting text is 


found which supports this claim: 


le Kt ac <3 ths’ Pou HAS wh 


do mate 3! Go (Gardiner 1909, 6,5) 
In his publication of this somewhat controversial papyrus, 


Gardiner (46) translated this as: 


=, 133° 5 


Forsooth, the splendid(?) judgement-hall, its writings 

are taken away. Laid bare is the secret place that 

was (such formerly??). 

Gardiner at this early date in his brilliant career as a 
scholar was rather uncertain as to how to translate dsr. 
This is clear from his placing a query after his transla- 
tion "splendid." But a number of years later, after seeing 
the word in a number of other texts, he criticized those 
who rendered dsr as “pracht" ("splendid") (1922, 10 and 
1946, 51). 

Faulkner (1964, 30) felt that Ant meant "archives"8 
and dsr, in this case, meant “'private' rather than ‘holy." 
This sentiment is repeated in his later (1972, 218) trans- 
lation of the passage: 

Indeed, the private council-chamber, its writings are 

taken away and the mysteries which were (in it) are 

laid bare. 


Lichtheim's version is very close to Faulkner's: 


Lo, the private council-chamber, its books are stolen, 
the secrets in it are laid bare. (1973, 155) 


One point that all of these scholars failed to consider 

is that dsr is written with a [] determinative. With 
this sign one would think that it would be referring to an 
actual place or chamber rather than qualifying Ant. 

The "Admonitions" is preserved on a papyrus of the 19th 
Dynasty and at points may reflect some Late Egyptian 
orthography. Therefore, it might be argued that we need 
not pay too much attention to such a sign. In this study, 


including texts from the 18th-20th Dynasties (cf. Chapter 3) 





we have observed that when dsr is written with fa it usually 
points to "sacred (place." Even when the C1 is omitted, dsr 
standing alone can refer to a place (e.g. CT II, 135e-f; IV, 
8lg; IV 366k-m; V, 27la; VI, 335n and KRI V, 116.9). 

Possibly "“Admonitions" 6,5 is saying, “the writings 
of the council-chamber and the dsr(sacred chamber) have been 
laid bare." Perhaps this is an allusion to two different 
archives, the one for secular writings and the other for sacred. 
The idea of a room for storing sacred texts being called dsr 
is quite attractive when we consider a vignette portraying a 
pr °nh in Papyrus Salt 825 (Gardiner 1938, 169). [Figure 18] 
The structure has four entrances oriented towards the four 
cardinal points of the compass. A second structure is placed 
within the first. Osiris is shown standing on the nine bows 
(symbolic of his triumph over his enemies, Hoffmeier 1983, 56-64). 
In the top righthand corner of the smaller enclosure is an i 
no doubt for pr Cn}. In the area between the two walls we 
find that the four corners of the smaller wall are labelled 
with the names Thoth, Horus, Isis and Nephthys. Just inside 
the southern entrance &{% ("two times holy") is written, 
while inside the northern gate ff ("two times pure") is 
found. Once again we encounter dsr and w°b complementing each 
other. We cannot be certain, but it might be that these are 
names of areas within the "House of Life." This could explain 
Wr in the “Admonitions." Both Admonitions 6,5 and the 


El-Bersheh text (1889, Pl. XXI) deal with the location where 
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sacred writings were kept. The title in Aha-nakht's tomb 
at El-Bersheh might be saying “to whom all the sacred places 


(of the pr “nh) were opened (or revealed) ." 


The answer to the question concerning the bifurcation 
of the House of Life may only be settled by archaeological 
evidence. When Pendlebury (1934, 134) was excavating at 
Amarna, he reported finding the pr °n} which consisted of 
two buildings. “The ‘House of Life' abuts upon the so- 
called 'Records Office' - £3 st t3 %° pr °3 - "The Place 
of correspondance of Pharaoh" (1934, 160-61). The identi- 
fication of the two structures was made possible by the 
respective names of the buildings being stamped on the 
bricks used in the building, 

The two parts of the "House of Life" may be in the 
memory of later writers. Diodorus (I, 81) claimed that 


the priests instruct their sons in two kinds of letters, 
those called sacred and those of a commoner kind. 


While this refers to hieroglyphic and Demotics scripts, 
it may be an allusion to the bifurcation of the "House of 
Life" fromthe earlier period. 

The Admonitions passage shows yet another example 
of the proximity of dsr and s&t3uvu. The two clauses might 
be understood as parallel couplets, with Y C1 and 
jo m= A4ex being virtually synonymous. The closeness 


of these two words is seen in another title of Aha-nakht: 
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xz = A A doe | 9 NN A A ye "Master of Secrets (or 


mysteries) of the god in the sacred places (Newberry 

1896, Pl. VI). This clearly illustrates that skt3u, 

whatever these rituals included, sometimes took place 
“in the holy place" of the temple. 

The use of dsr both in Admonitions 6,5 and the El- 
Bersheh texts may point to the meaning "sacred place" 
within the House of Life, which was, of course, connected 
to a temple. The more commonly accepted interpretation of 
Ant dsr, that dsr is an adjective connected to hnt, is 
quite possible. Which solution is correct may only be 
settled with the examination of more texts on pr Cnh. 
Unfortunately neither Gardiner (1938, 157f) nor Habachi 


(1971, 59-71) were able to clarify this in their studies. 


Iv. Conclusions 

With this we conclude the texts from the First Inter- 
mediate Period and the Middle Kingdom that have any bearing 
on our study. The Coffin Texts provided us with a signif- 
cant amount of data. A number of interesting occurrences 
of dsr were studied that came from tombs and papyri. The 
trend we see developing during this period is that there 
is a marked increase in the abstract use of dsr (meaning 
"holy" and "sacred"). However, the complete semantic 
range of dsr, from its root meaning to the abstract meaning, 
is still observable during this era. Along with the 


increased abstract use of dsr we clearly noticed that 
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a sacred spot was designated dsrw, m-hnw dsr, and st dsrt. 


These designations applied to the location of a cult statue 


in 


the necropolis, a shrine, the eternal abode of Re, 


the chamber where bull sacrifices were made, a name for 


the heavenly realm and paths in the netherworld that were 


segregated for the Osirianized dead. Various gates and 


doors in the Netherworld were also called dsr, and these 


doors and gates protected certain areas from evil forces 


in 
of 
in 
of 


to 


the Netherworld. Other uses of dsr include a quality 
divinity and priests, and possibly the sacred chamber 

the temple scriptorium that housed the sacred writings 
the priests. We can now be certain that dsr corresponds 


the English words “holy" and "sacred." 
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Chapter 3 


I. The Second Intermediate Period. 

Like the "dark ages" which followed the 01d Kingdom, 
the Second Intermediate period was also a period of relative 
obscurity in terms of textual evidence; historical, literary 
or religious. But the Abydos stela of Neferhotpe I (Randall- 
MacIver 1902, pl. 19), the 13th Dynasty monarch, records an 
edict which mentions a plot of sacred land (cf. Figure 19 for 
the text of the stela). The inscription begins with the 
traditional building inscription formula: 

He made (it) as his monument for his father Wepwawet, Lord of 

the Necropolis (t3 dsr). Regnal year 4, my Majesty, L.P.H. 

commanded protecting and guarding of t3 dsr south of Abydos for 

his father Wepwawet Lord of the Necropolis, just like Horus 

did for his father Osiris-Onnophris, without letting any people 

tread this t3 dsr. 

In this translation we have deliberately avoided giving a 
precise meaning to ¢3 dsr until we have discussed what it 
possibly means. Initially one might be inclined to believe 
that this means "necropolis" since the plot of ground under 
discussion is located at Abydos in the domain of Wepwawet 
who, like Anubis, is patron of the necropolis, and especial- 
ly the Abydos necropolis (Morenz 1973, 271). But in line 3 
of the inscription p3 is written before +3 dsr, which is the 
demonstrative adjective that precedes its object (Gardiner, 
Grammar §110). The p3 is suggestive of the plot of ground 


being called "segregated" or “sacred land" rather than the 


technical meaning "necropolis." In our investigation no 
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example of p3 t3 dsr was found except this one. It may be 
that the use of the demonstrative adjective was to clear 

any ambiguity. It might be recalled that in CT I, 159c, 
160h, 162d, 1631 and 164c, in order to avoid confusion when 
referring to a sacred area and not the necropolis, t3 pf dsr 
is written (cf. pp. 73-74). The Neferhotpe text, it appears, 
used p3 to show that the necropolis was not the intended 
meaning. 

In line 8 of the stela, when this plot of ground is 
again being mentioned, it is called t3 st desert, "this sacred 
place." Within this area people are specifically forbidden 
to bury, but they may outside of the area (lines 8-9). The 
reference to making the monument at the outset of the stela 
indicates that this area was designated for the building of 
a chapel or shrine for Wepwawet. The command which follows 
the introduction recounts the first step taken towards that 
end. Line 3 tells of the erecting of four stelae to mark 
off the area, and we are told (line 1) that the area was to 
be hut and mkt. Griffith (Randall-MacIver 1902, 93) trans- 
lated this as “to dedicate and protect." Gardiner (Grammar 
6307) took these two words as a hendiadys, rendering it 
“to consecrate the holy ground." Hendiadys is a possibility 
since these two words are virtually synonymous and frequent- 
ly occur together (Wb II, 160). The meaning of both terms 
is "to guard," "to protect" (Wb II, 160 and III 244). 


Gardiner's idea of "consecrate" may be close to the intended 
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meaning, for pet means "“heilig" according to Wb III, 244. 
In the first millennium there was a priestly title pw-dser 
(Wb III, 245. 25). The fact that wi is determined by 
signs similar to der (e.g. 4-2, VL Wh III, 244) might 
argue that gui is close in meaning to dsr; however, it 

did not enjoy the popularity that dsr did. In the New 
Kingdom the idea of “consecrating" is conveyed by sdsr (see 
below), i.e. “cause to be segregated/holy." 

Gardiner's suggestion is attractive and finds addition- 
al support in line 2 where no one is allowed to enter the 
segregated area "except a priest in the execution of his 
duty" (Randall-MacIver 1902, 93, n. 1). All else would be 
severely punished, burned (whdt) in fact. And, interesting- 
ly enough, it is the w°b-priest (lines 5-6) who is exempted 
from the prohibition. 

The stela well illustrates the principle that a "sacred 
place" is an area segregated from the profane. Those who 
were not ceremonially pure, like the priest, would defile 
the spot. Therefore, the area is marked off after being 
consecrated and it continues to be protected (mkt). The 
"protecting" may stand separated from fwi since the protec- 
tion is likened to the protection Horus provided Osiris 
after he had been slain. He kept his father's enemies from 
violating the corpse (PT 881683-1684), just as Neferhotpe's 
command included protecting this sacred area from would-be 


defilers. In the following sections we will see this pre- 
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vailing attitude of the Egyptian towards temples, shrines, 
etc. 

Leaving the Second Intermediate period, we enter the 
New Kingdom (Dynasties 18-20) where the word dsr in its 
various forms occurs so often that one could devote a study 
of some magnitude to der in this period alone. For this 
reason, we cannot be exhaustive in this chapter, but will 
attempt to discuss the occurrences that would be most bene- 
ficial to this study. 

During this period a new source of texts has survived, 
temple inscriptions. This is especially welcomed since up 
to the present, our study has been dominated by texts of a 
funerary provenance. However, mortuary literature still 
contains many examples of dsr, particularly the many Book 
of the Dead papyri. Many of these spells are survivors 
from the Coffin Texts and even the Pyramid Texts. Since 
these have already been examined in some detail in preceding 
chapters, we shall only make passing reference to these so 
that we can concentrate our efforts on the building inscrip- 
tions and new uses of the word. 

II. Verbal usages of dsr. 

These are limited indeed. This is due to the emergence 
of sdsr which actually replaces dsr in contexts where, during 
the previous dynasties, dsr would have been written. This 
is most evident in the temple inscriptions. The Book of the 


Dead, which attempts to adhere to more archaic Coffin Texts, 
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retains dsr. 

The expression dsr w3t or w3t dsrt is written many times 
in the Book of the Dead, so we will select only several 
occurrences here. 

BD 78 contains two examples of this expression (BD 78 


is paralleled by CT spell 312). 


LY tS e 

SAS Pon SAS FH Bik (BD 78.2) 

(O Eldest, come to Busiris.) Clear the roads for me, that 
you may encircle my thrones for me (when you see me, may 


you perfect me.) 


This spell continues (BD 78.44-45: pre text) 


LY Se fr nm 2 GUNA Gt EA MATH: 
 Pecah 29 (Stes ary TRIAGE Te 


Al =» 

The Powerful Ones clear the roads for me of the guardians 

of the way of the horizon, those who belong to the horizon 

of Hematet in the sky, that I might set up the gates for 

Osiris, having cleared the roads on his behalf. 
The meaning of this spell has been discussed in sufficient 
detail above, especially this latter section (p. 117). The 
first passage points to the sanctity of the throne room of 
the deceased who has become Osiris. The way leading to the 
spot around around the thrones also needed to be dsr (cf. 
pp. 177-183 for a lengthy discussion of this). The idea 
of the paths being "cleared" is also also found in BD78.36-38. 

In BD 149.66 we are told that the path is actually 
cleared of a ae menacing serpent: 


Soh hm of va VUx og 


The road is cleared for me of the n Cy-serpent, 
the bull of Nut, Nehebkau. 
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In a different grammatical construction, we find Ramses III 
recalling the part he played in leading the procession of 
the bark of Amun: 

SAAS THI | a (RIV, 117.9) 


It was I who cleared the way for the Lord of the gods, Amun-Re 
in his festival of millions of years ... 


This statement precisely matches what Ikhernofret was doing 
on behalf of the Osiris bark when it was proceeding to the 
cenotaph. Scenes abound at Medinet Habu and Karnak which 
show the king leading the procession of various barks or 
making offerings to a bark; usually holding an “arm censor" 
(H.H. Nelson 1936, Pl. 56 A-B) [Figure 20]. 

Earlier in the same address to Amun-Re, Ramses III 
states sdsr.i hnw pth skr - “I cleared (or hallowed) the 
Ptah~Sokar Bark." In this address, these statements appear 
to be variations on the same idea, namely clearing or sanc- 
tifying the way or the bark itself. 

The verbal use of dsr is well attested outside of the 
Book of the Dead in the New Kingdom. From the Karnak build- 


ing inscriptions of Thutmose III come two instances. 
{SHCM ANH Fm | 
mam BEN BY Ohh U2 
bees OR MY RIR (Urk. Iv, 161.2-5) 


K. Sethe (1914, 77) renders this as: 


Er schuf mich als Falken von Gold, er gab mir seine Macht und 
seine Sturke, ich war pruchtig mit diesen seinen Kronen, in 
_ diesem (meinem) Namen ["der Goldhorus m¥chtig an Sturke, Prdchti 
an Kronen"]. 
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This passage is dealing with the king's being formed as a 
Golden Horus who is holy by virtue of his having the crowns 
of kingship, dsr.kwi m now. f tpn- “I am holy through (or by 
means) of these crowns of his." This of course is a word 
play on the Gold Horus name shm phty, dsr pow. The Gold 
Horus name of Thutmose III has been variously translated by 
scholars; e.g. Breasted (ARE II, §146) "splendid in diadems"; 
Lichtheim (1976, 30) "majestic in appearances"; Naville (D. 
el B.I, 13), “high or uplifted of diadems"; and Gardiner 
(Grammar p. 72) "holy-of-diadems." Since this inscription 
recounts the fixing of the king's titulary and we have the 
verbal use of dsr in the same sentence, it appears that the 
Meaning of the name should be decided here. The meanings 
"splendid," "majestic," and "uplifted" have been scrutinized 
above and found lacking. The idea of the sacral kingship 
being transferred at coronation seems most compatible with 
the idea of dsr meaning "sacred" or "holy." In his discussion 
of the coronation of the pharaohs, Henri Frankfort (1948a, 
107) points out that the crowns were "charged with power" 
and were actually closely associated with the goddesses 
Wadjet and Nekhbet. The hymns to the royal crowns reflect 
this attitude. This further supports the interpretation of 
dsr meaning "holy." Gardiner's understanding, we submit, 
best conveys this concept. 

Also from Thutmose III's Karnak inscriptions comes a 


reference where he tells of his building activities: 
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Sy a MY YL 
qo ah Ss oN. NA RA 
VIS {fe 12S ma 
res hb 


(Urk. IV, 607.3-7) 

He made (it) as his monument for [his] fathers {the kings of 

Lower Egypt] making for them a great temple of millions of 

years anew from fine limestone of Ainu, it being holy like 

the horizon of heaven, it being embellished as a work of 

eternity. 
The king is here recounting the building of a temple for 
his predecessors made of fine quality limestone of Ainu, 
thought to be associated with the Tura (r-3w) quarries (AEO II, 
126*-130*). The temple is described as being dsr and smnh, 
both old perfectives in form. These two words occur in juxta- 
position frequently in building inscriptions. However sdsr 
is usually used. The fact that smn} occurs in the causative 
form suggests that perhaps sdsr should have been written. 
As we have seen elsewhere, Egyptologists have tended to ren- 
der (s)dsr in such texts as "prachtig machte" (Sethe 1914, 
81) or "to beautify" (ARE II, §97). 

It might be that some have allowed the meaning of smn} 
to influence the meaning of dsr, just as nfr(t) has influen- 


ced the meaning of dsr for others. Smnh does carry with it 


aesthetic meanings such as “embellish" and "ennoble," and 
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even "restore" (CDME 228). However, it must be recalled 
that mn means “potent" (CDME 109). So just as with nfr, 
(s)mnb has a more dynamic meaning than just "to embellish." 
Since sdsr and smnh are used in parallelism, the meaning 
should be quite close. The idea of making a temple potent 
and effective for the performing of the rites is most essen- 
tial. The sanctity of the temple is likewise a prerequisite 
for the proper operation of the cult (Eliade 1957, 368-71). 
Since it is in keeping with what we know about ancient 
Egyptian temples, i.e. "to consecrate" or “sanctify” them, 
the idea of Karnak temple "being holy" is expected. The 
reason for likening the sacred state of the temple to the 
horizon of heaven is that the horizon is the domain of Re, 
which of course is made holy by his divine presence. And 
other cosmic deities were likewise thought to reside in the 
sky, such as Shu, Tefenut, Nut, Amun and Horus. 

III. _Sdsr in New Kingdom Texts. 

The causative form of dsr, sdsr appears with much great- 
er frequency than verbal uses of dsr in the texts of this 
period. Erman and Grapow (Wb IV, 394) catalogue the same 
range of meanings for sdsr as dsr except that in this form 
it means to make “splendid," "glorious" or "magnificent." 
Faulkner's (CDME 260) range of meanings better adheres to 
the semantic range we have proposed; “consecrate," "hallow," 
"sanctify" and “clear." 


On an obelisk of Thutmose I at Karnak we have the 


Peeve 


following inscription: 
iyo HWIMIOTIS OF 
(Urk. IV, 93.11) 
The Lord of the gods set apart for himaHeb Sed on the 7&d-tree. 
This text is puzzling indeed. "The Lord of the gods" is an 
epithet for Amun-Re (KRI I, 126.2). The meaning of sdsr is 
a bit obscure. But perhaps the idea is that of divine 
appointment, hence "set apart." The i¥d-tree is elsewhere 
connected with the Heb Sed (MySliwiec 1980, 349-50). Just 
as the i4d—leaves proclaim the names of the royal titulary, 
perhaps they herald the divine wish for a Heb Sed to be 
celebrated. 
From Hatshepsut's time comes another text which mentions 
the I&d-tree. 
NS WEA US Soma mat NBO 
(Urk. Iv, 276.10) 


Deren grossen Kénigsnamen ihr Vater Amon herrlich gemacht 
hat auf dem herrlichen i&d-Baume . .. (Sethe 1914, 127) 





In the obelisk text, Sethe (1914, 47) translated sdsr as 
verherrlicht. This line is an allusion to coronation and 
the fixing of the new king's titulary (LA III, 182-83; 
MySliwiec 1980, 349-56). The meaning of sdsr in both of 
these texts appears to have the same nuance. The royal 
names were specifically designated for that particular king. 
Thus sdsr likely means that the names were "set apart" or 
"consecrated" by Amun-Re for that particular king. Likewise, 


the Heb Sed was divinely appointed and it was made known by 
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being written on the t¥d-leaves. In addition to this, the 
royal name was considered sacred. Seti I speaks of his name 
as: °3 rn dsr njbt (KRI I, 224.4; II, 309.16) - “of great 
name, of sacred titulary." 
In the “Hymn to Osiris" the expression sdsr rn is found: 
SAKE de p-4 4 eo oes 
(RB 112.12) 


The son of Isis has protected his father, his name having been 
hallowed and made splendid. 


Again the meaning of this expression remains a bit obscure. 
Here Horus carried out this action for the deceased Osiris. 
In this context it is almost suggestive of something having 
to do with his burial and establishing the funerary cult. 

From the statue of prince Nakht-Min we have the follow- 
ing inscription which is closely related in meaning to the 
previous texts: 


Soha, = >t) 8 


(Urk. IV, 1909, 6-7) 
Helck (1961, 312) renders this line as "man kennt ihr Wesen, 
eine mit Namen, die in den Tempeln heilig sind." Helck's 
handling of this text appears to be correct. The meaning 

of this text is not clear. "The names being holy in the 
chapels” may mean something similar to the texts just cited 
where the queen's name is sdsr on the i¥d-tree or Horus 
“hallowing" his fathers name. Another interpretation might 


be that, since the name in Egyptian is thought to be magical 
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and potent (Erman 1907, 28; Lexa 1925, 46, 60, 113) the 
names being placed in the temples actually had some sanctify- 
ing effect. This concept may be included in the two 
Ramesside Texts (KRI, 586.2-3 and 599.9) discussed below. 
The Abydos stela of Thutmose I yields three examples 
of sdsr and one of dsr. 
Smee JON ASP AD, la ae% o 
(Urk. IV, 95.10-11) 
While Breasted (ARE II, §91) translates this as "thou 
beautifiest . . .," Sethe (1914, 47) continues to use 
“verherrlicht." A preferable reading would be, "May you 
make a monument for Osiris in order that you might hallow 
Khenti-amentiu, the Great God of the first occasion." In 
other words, the making of the monument would advance 
veneration and esteem of Osiris. 
The king then commands (wd) the fashioning (mst) of 
statues of the Abydene Ennead and the nine are named. They 


are then described as: 


on SAS Ree ah 
ten TAS QIAy 


Their images being mysterious and hallowed, the standards 
thereof were of electrum. 


(Urk. IV, 99.12-13) 


Breasted (ARE II, 95) and Sethe (1914, 50) continue to adopt 
an aesthetic meaning for sdsr: "splendid" and "prdachtig 
gemacht." Once again s$¢3 and (s)dsr are found in juxta- 


position as observed many times in texts of the Middle 
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Kingdom. Morenz (1973, 150-153) has pointed out that the 
Egyptians believed that the b3 of a divinity inhabited a 
statue, hence: 
it is said of the divine image that it is "less accessible" 
(dsr) than that which is in heaven, more secret than the 
affairs of the netherworld, more (hidden) than the 
inhabitants of the primeval ocean. (Morenz 1973, 88) 
Morenz is here quoting from the lines which immediately 
follow Urk. IV, 99.12-13, viz. 99.14-16 which reads: 
BEA | te & am => a 
fea het sat BVA ae > H a QBs 
Th2 HHL (Shee xg 


Hence Urk. Iv, 99.14-16 appear to be describing the stan- 
dards of the gods, as Morenz has observed (see above). These 
lines may be understood as follows: 

. .« . being ennobled more than those that preceded them, 

they being holier than that which exists in heaven, they 

being concealed more than the fashion of the Netherworld. 
Smny and dsr again appear side by side, and in line 16 h3p 
is written. This word means "hidden, concealed, veiled" (Wb 
III, 30) and hence can have more abstract meanings like 
"secret and mysterious" (CDME 163). In fact, Faulkner (CDME 
243) renders 1.16 as "they are more mysterious than the 
fashion of the Netherworld." Reference again is made to the 
sanctity of an object being like "that which is in heaven." 


The stela continues with yet another occurrence of sdsr: 
a ——| atts nen 
SD THe SSAA mm Qa 
44 @ ete AS OCIA no oie ~~ 
pes @ ed ar ede eathe | Ke 2d Both 
(Urk. Iv, 101.17~-102.3) 
I have made (it) as a monument for the gods, having consecrated 


their shrines for (the) hereafter, having embellished their 
chapels, after having restored that which was ruined. 
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The meaning of this section seems to be that it was not 
simply enough to restore what had been ruined and embellish 
it, but in order to function properly, the shrines in 
question had to be consecrated or hallowed for their divine 
occupants. In the following lines the king informs the 
priests (w°bw) of their responsibilities in the temple. 
This passage may reveal the entire process of re-establish- 
ing the proper function of a temple that had been allowed 
to decay; it is rebuilt, refurbished, outfitted with statues 
and shrines, consecrated, and priests appointed to carry 
out their duties. Gardiner (1946, 51) felt that in this 
passage sdsr should be translated "consecrated." 

From the reign of Hatshepsut and in a “building" context 


sdsr is again found: 
Pi Woo oF Sth VA ~ 
ITA? (55 Pm SA et 


(Urk. IV, 279.5, 10-12) 


Words spoken by Amun-Re Lord of the thrones of the Two Lands 


Foremost of Holy of Holies2. . . may you build a house, may 
you embellish a sanctuary, and may you consecrate my godly 
place. 


If Naville's (D. el B. I, pl. 19) publication of this text 
is correct, then Sethe has erroneously transcribed the end 
of line 12. Naville's copy shows no break between AQ and 
i (see Figure 21) as Sethe's does which is transcribed 
here. According to Naville, there may be an obliteration 
after 5 . If so, we would expect \=S » "godly" or 


"divine" to be written. While Naville's (D. el B. I, 13) 
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translation is burdened with grammatical errors, his trans- 
lation of st.i ntr(y) at least is the right idea: “a sacred 
abode to be my divine residence." 

In any event, the consecrating of the place and the 
juxtaposition of the word "god" (or some form of that word) 
is significant. For the idea of consecrating a sanctuary 
or shrine for a god or being like the holiness of a deity 
is what might be anticipated. 

Perhaps the most important text for our consideration 
is recorded on the Speos Artimedos inscription. 

(ham QA TER ASR 

(Urk. IV, 386.10-11) 

I consecrated it after it had been built anew. 

The context of the statement is Hatshepsut's claim that she 
was restoring temples that had fallen into disrepair during 
the Hyksos interlude. Later on she states: 

I have raised up what was dismembered, (even) from the first 

time when the Asiatics were in Avaris of the North Land, (with) 

roving hordes in the midst of them overthrowing what had been 

made; they ruled without Re©... (Gardiner 1946, 47-48) 

The blame for the unfortunate state of these temples is 
squarely placed on the hated Hyksos whose very presence 
desecrated Egypt and her temples. The temple that Hatshep- 
sut was consecrating was the temple at Cusae. Her specific 
mention of this temple is understandable for Cusae represents 
the southernmost point of control by the Hyksos according to 
the Kamose stale (Habachi 1972, lines 28-29). 


Approximately 800 years after Hatshepsut's time, 
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Montuemhet, the mayor of Thebes, reports of his "purifying" 
(sw°b) all the temples of Upper Egypt after the Assyrian 
invasion and sack of Thebes (Leclant 1961, 197, et og In 
the second part of Montuemhet's statement he says that they 
were purified: 
NSIS RW/ 

Breasted (ARE IV, §905) restored this most critical part of 
the text as “according as one should purify (violated) 
temples." If he is right, then it strongly suggests that 
in addition to the need for restoration of a desecrated 
temple was its ceremonial purification, sw°b in this case. 
In the Hatshepsut text, sdsr is used. As we suggested 
above, the meaning of dsr included not only ablutions (w°b), 
but purification with incense, magical incantations, etc. 

According to the Deuteronomic legislation of Israelite 
scriptures, foreigners were barred from entry into the temple 
until three generations after their assimilation into 
Israelite culture (Deut. 23:3-8), while for the Ammonites 
or Moabites, they had to wait ten generations. While there 
were lapses in observing this (e.g. Neh. 13:28-30), St. Paul 
(Acts 21:27-36) was nearly killed in a riot when it was 
rumored that he had brought a Greek into the temple area. 
Perhaps these zealous Jews recalled the desecration of the 
temple under Antiochus Epiphanes in 167 B.C. Then, under 
the leadership of Judas, the armies of Antiochus were driven 


away from Jerusalem, after which we are told: 
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Then Judas and his brothers said, “Now that our enemies have 

been defeated, let us go up to purify the sanctuary and 

dedicate it..." Then Judas ordered his men to engage the 

garrison in the Citadel until he had purified the sanctuary. 

Next, he selected priests who were blameless in observance 

of the Law to purify the sanctuary and remove the stones of 

the abomination to an unclean place. (I. Mac. 4: 36-37, 41-43). 
This description of the Jewish cleansing of the temple and 
consecrating it well describes what Hatshepsut and Montuemhet 
were undertaking after the departure of the Hyksos and the 
Assyrians. In his study of the Speos Artimedos inscription, 
Gardiner (1946, 51, n. 1) argues most convincingly for a mean- 
ing “sanctify, consecrate, hallow" for sdsr. He too was 
aware of the need for the temple to be consecrated after the 


Hyksos presence in the land. Foreigners, as Eliade (1957, 


29-30) has shown, cause chaos for cosmic and religious order. 


In a slightly different context, from Hatshepsut's time, 


reference is made to the consecrating of offerings: 
WE BQMSAT —~RAe KMD 
AVA 
fate EN et TE ore a, soe 


Grammatically this statement is very difficult to understand. 
The essence of what is being said is nevertheless discernible. 
The Queen expresses her wish to have offerings consecrated 
for the one who bore her as had been foretold (i.e. her 
divine birth). Several lines later this wish is turned into 
a command: 
Rau eS ips AN Ie TARE 
(Urk. IV, 351.14) 


Look now, My majesty has commanded that the offerings be 
consecrated for the one who bore me. 
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According to Hatshepsut's apologia, she was the daughter of 
Amun, formed on the wheel of Khnum (D. el _ B. II, 48; ARE II, 
§§200-203). The offering, then, would be designated for 
Amun, and naturally we would think that such an offering 
would be consecrated. It was noted above that the funerary 
offerings are always labelled nfr and w°b. 

For the period of Thutmose III the word sdsr is well 


documented. 
—| oly Ceo poy a 
M1/QE2%, YS BRAG RE IQA 
IS AEN 
VA te f Ko CAs 
(Urk. IV, 169, 4-7) 
. [for] his [father] Amun-Re in Karnak Temple, by making 
monuments anew for him, surpassing the kings of former 
times, sanctifying his chapel for him. 
Just as we saw above, the word sdsr is used to describe 
temples that have been built or restored for their patron 
deity. 
Intef the Herald of Thutmose III recalls the duties he 


performed for his sovereign on foreign campaigns: 


AG A= FLAVIN S Fae 
PHS—bho Aha (Pos 
Poa akieaiatn Ta SH! 


(I followed the King of the Two Lands, I struck into his 
tracks in the countries//////the earth, I arrived at its 
end, being at the heels of his majesty, L.P.H., my valor 
was like the lords of strength, and I captured like his 
brave ones. Every palace in a country//////before the 
troops, at the head of the army. When my lord arrived in 


(Urk. IV, 975.5-9) 
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safety where I was,) I had prepared it (the palace), I had 

equipped it with everything that is desired in a foreign 

country, made better than the palaces of Egypt, purified, 

cleansed, set apart, their mansions adorned, (each) chamber 

for its proper purpose, (I made the king's heart satisfied 

with that which I did,//////. I numbered the tribute of 

the rulers dwelling in every country, consisting of silver, 

gold, oil, incense, wine.) (ARE II, §771) 
We can find little fault with Breasted's treatment of this 
paragraph, except for his handling of sdsr, which he renders 
"adorned." Intef's statement suggests that when the king's 
camp was set up while on foreign soil, it had to be purified 
(w?b) and cleansed (twr). Twr is a well known synonym of 
wb (Wb V, 253) and the two are frequently found in a 
parallel couplet (e.g. Les. 71.11). It would appear that 
s$t3 and sdsr in this text likewise are parallel in meaning, 
and that they are related to the purification of the royal 
encampment. In addition, consecrating it for the "Son of 
Re" while in a foreign land, the idea behind these two 
words is the "inaccessibility" (CDME 248) of the camp, its 
being "Set apart" (from the sight of the residents of the 
land?), Elsewhere, the writer (Hoffmeier 1977, 16-17, 19-20) 
has discussed Thutmose's encampment, and how the tent was 
indeed a luxuriously decorated structure that was surround- 
ed by two enclosure walls. This illustrates that the royal 
tent was "set apart" within the encampment as well. Intef's 
statement may in some way be alluding to the layout of the 
tent-encampment. Initially one might be surprised to find 


sdsr in this passage. However, once we consider the Egypt- 


ian ethnocentric world-view it is no wonder that the royal 
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encampment needed to be amply purified and consecrated for 
its owner, Horus incarnate. 

An objection to this interpretation might be raised on 
the grounds that nowhere in this passage are the terms used 
that would be associated with tents (im) or camp (ihy) (cf. 
Hoffmeier 1977, 13-16). But since we know that Thutmose III 
did use a tent-encampment while campaigning (Hoffmeier 1977, 
16ff.), what else could the terms °% and hwt be, unless the 
monarch actually had a palace built in Canaan? There is no 
evidence for this suggestion. 

In BD 148.16 (Papyrus of Nedjmet, BM 10,490; Allen 1960, 
pl. 45, Col. 139, line 17) we read of the performing of a 
rite in a hwt n hbs - "a mansion of cloth." This indicates 
that the word hwt simply means "house," "mansion," and 
"palace" (Wb. III, 1-3), with no specific building material 
being designated. Such a structure could be made of stone, 
brick, or even cloth as BD 148.16 suggests. 

Then too, it must be recalled that Intef is boasting 
about the excellent job he did for his lord, therefore to 
liken this “home away from home" to the king's palace (Ph) 
back in Egypt enhances his argument. Hence there is no 
serious objection to considering Urk. IV, 975.5-9 as a 
reference to setting up camp on foreign soil and taking the 
appropriate measures to consecrate the spot, to make it as 
pure as a king's residence could be while outside of Egypt. 


(The sanctity of the palace will be discussed below). 
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The stela of Nebwawi contains an example of sdsr: 
a — 
Ache cL TAR Ment VER 
(Urk. IV, 209.11) 


I was appointed to be chief at Ct-mnw> in order to hallow the 
house of his father the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Nebpehtire. 


Nebwawi informs us that during the reign of Thutmose III he 
was placed in charge of the mortuary complex of Ahmose, the 
founder of the 18th Dynasty who had reigned nearly a century 
earlier. Here we think that sdsr might allude to re-establish- 
ing the cult of the dead king which may have been neglected. 
Nebwawi's task, we might surmise, was to see to it that the 
priests were appointed and the sanctuary consecrated so that 
the daily rituals could be resumed or continued. Sethe's 
(1914, 98) "prdchtig zu machen" is a proper handling of the 
grammatical structure (r + inf.), but his choice of “prdchtig" 
is inadequate. 

Again sdsr is found in what appears to be a mortuary 


context: 


coe ot ASU ds 
Tid 5 Sed SAN 2 @ 
harm ny (O71 HY @un 8 Yo 
t' mart \S ac to 9 it tT 
(Urk. IV, 834.1-2) 
My Majesty desired that a monument be built for my father 
Amun-Re in Karnak. A sanctuary was erected, a tomb consecrated. 
Western Thebes was ennobled for him. 
Thutmose III here expresses his desire to build a monument 
for Amun-Re "in (m) Karnak." The m appears to be a locative 
preposition. But this makes the statement ambiguous. Was 


the construction taking place “in Karnak," or does it mean 


that the monument was for “Amun-Re in Karnak"? 
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The answer to this question is found in the second line. 
We are here informed that the sanctuary was erected at hftt hr 
nb.s, the name for Western Thebes (Wb III, 276). So the build- 
ing does not actually take place in Karnak (m tpt swt). The 
twnn may well be the mortuary temple of Thutmose, while the 


6 The consecration of the tomb 


3ht may bethe king's tomb. 
follows the pattern recognized already, that the tomb, located 
in t3 dsr, was considered holy (segregated) and pure (w°b). 
Even though these monuments were built in Western Thebes, Amun- 
Re of Karnak was thereby honored. 

In two other building dedication inscriptions of Thut- 
mose III from Karnak (Urk. IV, 862.16) and Medinet Habu (Urk. IV, 
883.13) the king describes the finished product as weds => Ti 
"the place being more hallowed than that of the gods." The 
st appears to be the "holy of holies" where the cult statue 
stood. In other words, the newly built sanctuary was holy 
enough to satisfy any god. 

Sdsr is also used in place of dsr in the idiom dsr w3t in 


the tomb of Rekhmire, Vizier of Thutmose III: 
Beek AIS YS PROMO LALT — Shr 
page PSE SBOE MY SLE 


(Urk. IV, 1073.3-6) 
I reached the door of the palace, the Friends (of the king) 
bent their backs. I found the Elder(s) of the Portal clearing 
the [secret] path [in my sight]. 
Understanding hr sdsr w3t as “clearing the path" is generally 


accepted by the scholars who have studied this text (Davies 


1943, I 80; AEO I 60*; CDME 260). In this text we find 
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that Rekhmire has already reached the palace, where he is 
met by the "Elder(s) of the Portal." There is some question 
as to whether this is one person or more. While smsy is 
singular, after p3yt, Sethe (Urk. IV, 1073.5) has restored 
eA ; which suggests that plurality was intended. 
Gardiner (AEO I, 60*) understands this to be singular, 
however Davies (1943 I, 80) takes it to be plural. In any 
event, Rekhmire has the “way" cleared for him. The title 
smsw h3yt is well known, but its precise function is still 
unclear (Gardiner AEO I, 60*). This official is found 
associated with both temple and palace, and Gardiner (AEQ 

I, 60*) points to the Rekhmire passage as being the only 
text that in any way elucidates the function of the “Elder 
of the Portal." But in what way the path needs clearing, 
just at or inside of the palace, is curious indeed. To 
compound the problem further, there is a critical lacuna 
just after w3t, which Sethe restored ¥+3+t m hr.t (see text 
above). Gardiner (1925 62) points out Sethe's reading was 
based on Newberry's in The Life of Rekhmara. Gardiner (1925, 
62) visited the tomb and made another copy of the text, and 
made no attempt to restore the lacuna (1925, 64). If ¥¢3tis 
the word after w»3t we are uncertain as to its meaning. What 
a “secret path" is doing at the entrance of the palace is 
puzzling, unless it was a "secret path" only used by very 
high officials and dignitaries. But no evidence can be 


produced to support this. Since a restoration is required, 
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it seems prudent not to devote too much time to speculation. 

This, unfortunately, clouds any certainty we might have 
in interpreting the nature of the "clearing." One suggestion 
that comes to mind is an extension of Blackman's (1918c, 148- 
56) study of the pr dw3t. He showed that when the king was 
serving in his capacity as priest he had to undergo ablutions 
prior to entering into the presence of the divinity. If this 
was true for the Son of Re, how much more for a mortal when 
approaching the Pharaoh. If indeed the officials had to be 
"purified" before an audience with the king, it might follow 
that the way was “cleared" so as to maintain that purity. 
This of course was what was taking place in the ceremony 
when the mummy was being taken from the embalming place to 
the tomb, and similarly, once the deceased had reached the 
netherworld, as we observed above, it was imperative that 
his paths be kept clear of desecratory forces. In Rekhmire's 
case, this occasion marked his appointment as Vizier (Gardiner 
1925, 64). Therefore a special ceremony was taking place 
when the way was being cleared for him prior to his audience 
with Pharaoh. 

From Tutankhamun's reign (Edwards 1939, 31) a prayer 
is preserved on a Papyrus in the Salt collection which con- 


tains a rather odd use of sdsr: 
PAAKES IES WAL ESAS PSP WM 


Al Ma et LM F8, £2) (Edwards 1939, 32) 
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Scharff (1922, 58-59) has translated this line as: 
Aus dem Wasser hat man(?) ihn herausgezogen, in Himmelsozean 


hat _man(?) ihn erndhrt. Der seine wiedergeburten herrlich 
macht _starker KUnig, erstrahlend (im) Horizonte! 


This section of the prayer is an extract from The Book of 
the Dead 15, but only preserved in BM Pap. 10,741, a 19th 
Dynasty edition (Budge 1895, 5-8). It is not included in 
Naville's volume of collated Book of the Dead Papyri. The 
section that is found in BD 15 begins in the Salt Papyrus 
line 4, starting with mtwt sw, and concludes in 1. 5 with 
msut.f. 

Interpreting the line transcribed here is difficult. 
Allen (1974) in his translation of the Book of the Dead did 
not include this papyrus, nor did Barguet (1967) in his 
translation. Therefore we must examine this line in some 
detail. 

Re in his various forms is being lauded in this prayer. 
The mention of being extracted from the waters is an allusion 
to Re's initial creation or birth in Nun, which of course 
was daily re-enacted at sunrise (Morenz 1973, 171-72; 
Hoffmeier 1981). This is further realized by the closing 
statement of this line which mentions the king rising in 
the horizon. But understanding what sdsr mewt.f means is 
problematic. Budge (1895, 6) is most certainly wrong in 
saying “increasing his limbs." 

If mswt is the word for children, it should be a 


7 , ‘ 
collective term, hence the ¢ (Wb II, 140). The determinative 
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& is suggestive of divinity. In BD 15 there is no deter- 
minative. The use of the third person masculine suffix pro- 
noun points back to nswt pt t3, hk3 dw3t (line 4), “king of 
heaven and earth, ruler of the Netherworld." This may be an 
epithet of Re in his capacity as master of the entire cosmos. 
If so, then f points to the mswt Re, namely the Son(s) of Re, 
the incarnate Horus. After mswt.f, nswt nht noi 3ht is 
written; his child(ren) namely the "Strong king who appears 
(in) the horizon." Sdsr then, may mean the same thing that 
we saw above (p.147) namely the idea of “set apart by divine 
appointment." This line might be rendered: 

(Re) . . . [who came out] of the water, who extracted him 

from Nun, who nourished him, who dedicated his child(ren), 

the strong king who rose (in) the horizon... 

Entering into the 19th and 20th Dynasties we continue 
to find many examples of sdsr. The Hermopolis Decree of 


Seti I yields a most interesting text (KRI I, 126.1-2): 


[|| $42 FH, 1B 8 OHLY Bie 
ei seeki ae 2 Se //// 


////in this land in order to pacify the gods, in order to 

make content the heart(s) of the Ennead, in order to make 

high the chapels, in order to protect their mansions on 

earth, in order to hallow their sanctuaries//// 
This text reveals that the gods would be pleased if their 
earthly abode was protected and segregated or consecrated. 
As was observed on the Neferhotpe stela, where a decree was 


made to protect a plot of sacred land, the protection (hw7) 


of the site was imperative. Brunner (1939, 161-64) studied 
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this passage and rendered sdsr "zu verschonen." The idea of 
"beautifying" or “embellishing" a temple is not conveyed by 
the word dsr/sdsr. The mention of the protecting of the 
temples bears this out. 

Again in the context of a temple we find sdsr used during 
the lengthy reign of Ramses II. On a statue from Karnak the 


following text is written: 


Ramses II... PS Ue ap es 26, 
SRG 


(KRI II, 586.2-3) 


Ramses . . . who consecrated the House of Amun, who filled it 
with monuments, who made [his] name exist for eternity in 
Karnak. 


This line is written with the same duality that we saw above. 
Temples in western Thebes as well as Karnak (eastern Thebes) 
are beneficiaries of Ramses' building activities. Pr-Imn 
has been identified by Kees (1953, 19) as being located in 
western Thebes. The “consecrating" of the House of Amun 
appears to be connected with him “who filled it with monuments." 
This might imply that by virtue of the king's building new, 
and presumably holy monuments, the area known as pr-imn 
was thereby "consecrated." 

A similar text is found on the obelisk erected by Ramses 


II at Luxor temple: 


Ramses II... ce PSS VES 3 4 


SBS oka lado (KRI II, 599.9) 
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Ramses II . . . it is he who consecrated the house of Amun, 
who purified Thebes, who placed his name for eternity in 
Karnak. 


The same parallel structure is used in the composition 
of this sentence as the one just discussed, with the addition 
of sw°b w3st. It is difficult to determine whether the 
consecrating is accomplished by virtue of the purification 
of Thebes, or whether sw°b w3st includes the consecrating 
of pr-Imn as well as the placing of his name at Karnak. In 
any event, we once again find sdsr and sw°b in close proxim- 
ity, and it seems that the purification was at least part- 
ially responsible for the consecrating of the temple. 

In the foregoing pages we have examined a number of 
texts which use sdsr. This is by no means an exhaustive 
treatment, simply a survey of some of the most important 
occurrences that reveal the range of nuances that the word 
carries in the 18th through 20th Dynasties. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of these applied to an action done to a temple, 
shrine or some "holy" spot. This investigation confirms 


Gardiner's (1946, 51) and Faulkner"s (CDME 260) belief that 





sdsr Means “consecrate," "hallow," “sanctify" and “clear." 
Unfortunately the texts do not usually include any details 
as to what actions, rites, magic, and the like were involved 


in the process. 


Iv. Dsr as a state or quality of being. 


Dsr can have the meaning of a "sacred aura" or "mana." 


A stela from the reign of Ahmose, the founder of the 18th 
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Dynasty, bears this out: 


Lid 2oh este 
VA Hh & (Urk. IV, 18.15~16) 


Sethe (1914, 10) recognized that dsrw in this passage 
had an abstract quality, but Herrlichkeit ("splendor") 
is inadequate to convey the true meaning. We would ren- 
der this as: 


The holiness of Re is hovering over him, Amun being his 
protection. 


"The holiness of Re" may be describing the common motif of 
the hovering sun-disc over the king as he goes into battle. 
In addition to the sun-disc, Horus, Nekhbet, or all three 
might be found hovering over the king in the iconography 
(Atlas, 61). The presence of these deities fluttering 
overhead was symbolic of the divine protection over the 
monarch (Hoffmeier 1983, 67-69). Line 16 of the stela 
illustrates this point in the second half of the couplet 
by saying that Amun is his protection. "The holiness of 
Re," in addition to providing the king with protection, 
appears to have the effect of warding off the enemy by the 
dazzling power of the sun. The sun-disc over the head of 
the king represents Wadjet, the serpent who spits the fire 
of the sun, and is associated with the Uraeus (Frankfort, 
1948a, 17 and 131). Hence the sun-disc and the cobra(s) 
are fused in the iconography. In the field of battle, the 


Uraeus actually attacks the enemy. Examples of this are 
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numerous: e.g. the "Poetical Stela" of Thutmose III (RB 

54.7-10), Thutmose III's Gebel el-Barkal Stela (RB 57.4). 
The "holiness" of a deity is most commonly found within 

a temple or shrine. This is well illustrated in New Kingdom 


texts. A few examples will suffice to show this. 


SB OTH LANE TF RES 
tWoadddA 
(KRI I, 395.1-2) 
- . . The Eternal Lord, Foremost of [the Ennead, King of 


Heliopolis, Ruler of Thebes,] the holy cult image 
which is in the Mansion of the Benben. 


This list of epithets belongs to Re of Heliopolis. Therefore 
it is probably his cult statue or fetish that is called bs dsr. 
Since the name of the temple of Re is hwt bnbn, it might 

be expected that the benben stone itself is bs dsr. Another 
possibility is that this expression applies to the hillock 
where Re created the world and subsequent to that where the 
Phoenix landed confirming Heliopolis as a sacred spot. This 
is clearly seen centuries later when Piankhy visits Heliopolis 


8 


and the temple is called hwt hnbn dsr. The abstract use of 


dsr here points to the ongoing sacred presence in the temple. 


From an inscription at Abu Simbel, which is unfortunate- 
ly marred by lacunae, another such occurrence is found. The 
text has been recently transcribed by Kitchen (KRI II, 312. 
9-11). Line 9 speaks of renovating or renewing (sm3wy) the 


chapels of the gods that had fallen into disrepair (w3st). 
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After this lines 10-11 state: 

AOU” a MS Sa DO 
The break after msi.f might be restored as “statues of the 
Ennead." This type of expression was studied above (p. 149) 
from a stela of Thutmose I (Urk. IV, 99.3ff.). There the 
statues of the great Ennead were fashioned (mst) and their 
shrines consecrated (sdsr). In the address of Ramses III 


to Amun at Medinet Habu (KRI V, 116.10) we read: 


.. UBF une sam 


aase 
. . « the Great Ennead being in shrines, (being) holy in their 
chapels. 
The essence of the Thutmose I and Ramses III passages is what 
the Abu Simbel text is saying: 


. he fashions the [statues?] of the great [Enn]lead, (being) 
holy in their shrines. 


Perhaps it is the idea of “holy in the shrines" behind the 
expression dsr m X that was found in the Pyramid Texts (see 
p. 54-55) and in the Coffin Texts (see p. 118). Dsr m twnw 
is found in BD Spell Pleyte 168.43 (Allen 1974, 219) and 
dsr m Hr “h3 is attested in BD 181 d. (Allen 1974, 195). 
Dsr m inbw hd - “Holy in white wall(s)" is an epithet of 
Osiris in the "Hymn to Osiris" (RB 110.5). Most recently 
M. Lichtheim (1976, 81) has translated this as “Holy in 
White Wall." Inbw hd is the old name for Memphis (DG I, 
81; AEO II, 122*). Several translations are possible for 
this formula, but in light of the phrase dsr m k3rw/pmvs 


"holy in X" is preferable.” 
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The holiness of a god is something the deceased wit- 


nesses in the Book of the Dead (127:3): 


Jos Shea Sams 
Hahe We ae ® 


eet 
(Hail to you,Cavern Gods, Dwellers of the west ... ye 
annihilate the enemies of Re.) Ye illumine and dispel your 
darkness; ye see the holiness of (your) Elders. 
(Allen 1974, 103) 
The state of being holy is applied to the corpse of the 


deceased Rekhmire in the 18th Dynasty: 


ot. wre HS Ae “ waa eae 
(ER pod Jum BN (Davies 1943, pl. 106) 


He goes about the Vizier, censed and purified (two times), 

holy in the Mansion of Gold, spending the night by the 

Sem-Priest. 
This text is describing part of the embalming ritual. A 
priest goes about the deceased vizier censing and purifying 
(with water) the corpse. Unfortunately the accompanying 
scene (below) only portrays the latter part of the inscrip- 
tion; the "spending of the night by a Sem-Priest." A 
Sem-Priest is shown face down on a bed. So the scene does 
not show the action being described in the first part of the 
caption. Four registers below the water-purification of 
Rekhmire is illustrated (Davies 1935, Pl. 24). This may be 
a later lustration, as there were certainly more than one 
(Blackman 1918a, 117-24). The ablutions of the dead were a 
prerequisite to the resurrection and ascension to heaven 


(Davies 1977, 163-166; Hoffmeier 1981) because it had re- 
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vivifying effects on the dead (Blackman 1921, 50). 

The use of incense was magically significant to the 
transformation of the deceased into a divine state (Blackman 
1912b, 69-75). This is reflected by an obvious word play 
with sntr (incense) and sntri ("to make divine" - Wb Iv, 
180). 

With this understanding of censing and water purifica- 
tion it is no wonder that the deceased can be described as 
dsr m hut nbw “holy in the Mansion of Gold." The rites 
have transformed the deceased into a divine/holy state. 

Hut nbw is the "sculptor's workshop" (CDME 166; Morenz 
1973, 155) where the “opening of the mouth" ceremony took 
place (PT §§1329b-133b; Otto 1960, 1ff). In his study of 
the “opening of the mouth," Baly (1930, 176) reconstructed 
the sequence of events in the ceremony. The first phase 
was purification, followed by the "sleep of the Sem." The 
Rekhmire text and scene under study here, no doubt, fit into 
the initial part of the "opening of the mouth" rite. 

A final use of dsr in this classification denotes 
being devoted or consecrated for priestly service. It was 
suggested above (p. 147) that sdsr could convey this con- 
cept. In the Late Egyptian story of "Khonsuemheb and the 


Spirit" we have such a use. 


Qo’ pe ‘foe Sg q: Rods “ 
Sanoiim FS 
(Gardiner 1937, 93.1-2) 
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E. Wente's translations of this tale has correctly grasped 
the meaning of der here: 
(Then the High Priest of Amon-Re, King of the Gods, Khonsemhab, 
said to him: Please express to me a nice commission such as is 
fit to be done for your in order that I may have it done for you.) 
Otherwise, I shall (simply) have five men ervants) and five 
maidservants, totaling ten, devoted to you in order to pour 


libation water for you (and (have) a sack of emmer delivered daily 
to be offered to you.) 


(Wente 1972, 139-40) 

"Devote" is a good translation, for it implies “set 
apart" or “segregated" for priestly service. In this "Ghost 
Story" the priests would be "devoted" to serve in the funer- 
ary chapel of the deceased spirit. This parallels the 
Israelite notion of consecration for priestly service. 
When Aaron and his sons are being consecrated in Exodus 
30:30, wip is used. More commonly, however, the idiom 
7? xdn is used to convey this concept (Exodus 29:29-35). 

Since the priests in this Late-Egyptian tale, like the 
priests of Israel, were serving within a "holy" area, their 
dedication likely included a ritual of some sort to ensure 
ceremonial purity. We noted above (pp. 26-27) that the lector 
priest who served for Rekhmire's funeral had to be purified 


(wb) prior to entering the necropolis. 
V. Attributive use of dsr. 


A. Sacred Space. We have already observed that with 
the Coffin Texts dsr becomes more and more a term that 
describes "sacred space.“ In the New Kingdom dsr is applied 


to a wide range of temples, shrines and structures assoc- 
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iated with deities. 

l. St dert. This expression continues to have the 
same range of meanings that we found in Middle Kingdom 
texts, when the phrase originated. Since st has a wide 
range of meanings, including seat, throne, place and space 
(Wb IV.1), we cannot always be certain of the precise 
translation. It usually is the place or seat of a god 
(Wb IV.2). st dsrt occurs with such frequency that we 
simply cannot catalogue every example here. We shall, 
however, cite enough examples to provide a good understand- 
ing of the expression. 

The Medinet Habu temple of Thutmose III records this 


K Qin m<~ Iso os — APY}: 
Poe tae ee aS 

PSS DORM MS fof 

UR Ag VA 82 BAS I~ 


(Urk. IV, 882.10-13) 

He made (it) as his monument for his father Amun, Lord of 

the Thrones of the Two Lands, foremost of “Holiness of the 

West," having set up his holy seat (or place) of creation 

(lit. the first occasion). It was ennobled as a work of 

eternity. Now his majesty had found (it) fallen into ruin. 
Dert imntt is the name for the Theban necropolis (Wb V, 616.2) 
where the structure in question was being built. While not 
explicitly stated, it appears that st.f dsrt is a part of 


the monument which the king built for Amun. The reference 
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to building the “holy place of creation" is interesting. 
Eliade (1957, 56-57) maintains that the building of a 
house, like a temple, in many religious traditions is more 
than just a building, it has mythic significance: 


The house is not an object, a "machine to live in"; it is 


the universe that man constructs for himself by imitating 

the paradigmatic creation of the gods, the cosmogony. 

Every construction and every inauguration of a new dwelling 

are in some measure equivalent to a new beginning, a new 

life. And every beginning repeats the primordial beginning, 

when the universe first saw the light of day. 
The primeval hill, in Egyptian religious thought was regard- 
ed as most sacred for it was the spot first exposed to Re 
at the beginning of time (Frankfort 1948a, 152; Wilson 1946, 
59-60). Such spots then became the sites upon which temples 
were built. This is reflected in an inscription of Hatshep- 
sut at Karnak (Urk. IV, 364) which speaks of Karnak as the 
hill of the first occasion. This attitude towards Thebes 
is reiterated in the Leiden "Hymns to Amun" (Gardiner 1905, 
21). 

Frankfort (1948a, 152) pointed out that the “holy of 
holies" of a temple, where the cult statue or fetish 
stood, was located on the hillock. For this reason 
Thutmose III could refer to the holy place of the first 
occasion since it had special mythic/sacred connotations. 
The expression st dsrt nt sp tpy is known in other inscrip- 
tions (e.g. Thutmose IV's Sphinx Stela, Urk. IV. 1542.3). 

The connection with the primeval hill, 2° (@), and 


a statement in Papyrus Harris I (Erichsen 1933, 7.2) is 





=1174-> 


interesting: 
Fs ei DASA SUSZIVliraddde 

It is in your great, holy place in Karnak that you appear. 
Perhaps ho has the dual meaning of the appearance of the 
deity and the hillock. In this text too the st dsrt is 
located in Karnak temple. The Thutmose III text likens the 
st dsrt to a “a work of eternity," a rather standard boast 
which stresses the durability of the structure (Wb III, 
300). 

St dsrt has a broader application than just the “holy 
of holies" or shrine within a temple as the texts cited 
here suggest. It can also be descriptive of the whole 
temple area. Some inscriptions of Seti I's temple at Abydos 


indicate this. 


SB aS lato if iol 
(KRI I, 165.7) 


Making for him a clear! temple, a holy place for the lords 
of eternity. 


Ee ANIA 


Making for him an august chapel asa holy place of eternity. 


(KRI I, 165.16) 


Both of these statements are grammatically similar. The one 
appearsto contain two phrases in apposition. If this is the 
case, then, the two parts are synonymous. In the first text 


a clean temple (hwt ntr tur) is the “sacred place of the 





lords of eternity" while the second text equates “an august 
shrine" (fm ¥pss) with “the sacred place of eternity." 
Thus a temple or a sanctuary is a st dsrt. 

Sacred throne may be the idea behind a statement on the 


statue of Khaemwast of Bubastis: 
Hae SO Sa 2 Bt 


= 254i 
(Urk. IV, 1932, 6-7) 


-». that he may be summoned to the righteous ones who are in the 
presence of Onnophris, that he may draw near before the sacred throne. 


The context is suggestive of the deceased being summoned 
before the divine tribunal of Onnophris (Osiris), which 
leads to the observation that st dsrt in this instance is 
the throne of the deity. 

The wide range of applications for this expression is 
further witnessed by the land of Punt being called st dsrt 
(Urk. IV, 320.2). Elsewhere in Hatshepsut's inscription 
of the Punt expedition, that land is described as w pw dsr n 
t3 ntr - "that sacred region of the god's land." 73 ntr 
is a common appellation for Punt (Urk. IV, 345). The reason 
for this is likely because the exotic goods coming from 
Punt were especially sought by Egyptian royalty. For this 
reason this mysterious land was thought to bea mystical, 
divine land. Another point for consideration is that dsr 
may imply “segregated,” for, as Wilson notes (1951, 176), 


Puntites were surprised that the Egyptians could find Punt 
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(ARE II, 257). The idea of its inaccessibility might be 
included too. 

St dsrt most frequently, however, is associated with 
a temple or shrine. For this reason, titles are recorded 
by those who carried out cultic functions within the st dsrt. 
We noted already (pp. 128-130) that such titles are found as 
early as the llth Dynasty (e.g. mn tht m st dsrt). A 
similar title is hr nmtt m st dsrt - “of pleasant movement 
in the holy place" (Urk. IV, 1840.9). Another title looks 
like the boast of a priest who acts on behalf of the king 
in some cultic rite: ok hr nb. f m st dsr(t) (Legrain 1906, 
44) - "who enters on account of his lord into the holy 
place." This clearly was an honor which this official from 
Abydos wished to be catalogued along with his other titles 
and ranks. ae 

A similar boast is recorded on the stela of Nebwawi, 


high priest of Osiris at Abydos: 
Yap @ fa reyes 


THR OR a enh | ap anhhe: 
Mam £ ORR AY S mM Hed 


(Urk. IV, 1494.15-19) 


Now I (received) praise from the king, I having been summoned 
to his house of gold that my place might be appointed among 
his officials. My feet freely roved about in the holy place, 
I having been anointed with the finest oil! 


The priest recounts the honor he received from the king. 


It is unclear whether the place of service was in the “house 
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of gold" or was that only the place he received his commis- 
sion? Breasted (ARE II, §185) translates st dsrt as “the 
splendid palace." But this assumes that the "house of 

gold" is the palace, which is now thought to mean "the 
treasury" (CDME 89). Nowhere is the palace called pr n nbu.- 
The treasury does not fit the context of priestly service, 
but could be the place of commissioning. Pr n nbw might be 
a variation of hwt nbw which is the name of the temple of 
Abydos or it could be the sculptor's workship where some of 
the funerary rituals were observed (CDME 166; Morenz 1973, 
155). Either of these options make sense in the provenance 
of Abydos where this priest served. During the 18th Dynasty 
there was no royal residence at Abydos. Whichever of the 
two suggestions made here is correct, we would expect to 
find that such a temple or mortuary workshop would contain 
a "holy place." 

2. Dsrw of the palace (Pp). 

The biographical inscription of Intef, Herald of 
Thutmose III, which was studied above (pp, 155-156) revealed 
that while on a foreign campaign Intef was responsible for 
setting up the king's living quarters (Urk. IV, 975.1-9). 
Intef states that he made this camp "better than the 
palaces of Egypt" which entailed its purification (y°p, 
tw(r)t) and sanctification (s¥t3w, sdsr). From this des- 
cription it may be inferred that the palace, the residence 


of Horus-in-the-flesh, was a temple for the god-king. Eric 
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Uphill (1972, 722) has pointed out that the throne in the 
palace was arranged like a shrine of a god in a temple. 
He goes on to say: 
Every object he touched was deemed sacred, everywhere he sat 
must be placed at a higher level upon a dais, thus commanding 
the place where others stood. 
While surviving, excavated royal palaces are few in number, 
they must have been impressive structures indeed. With 
this somewhat limited understanding of the Egyptian palace 
we endeavour as best as possible to interpret texts which 
make reference to the royal residence. 


Frequently we find dsr(w) in the context of the palace. 


Two such references come from the reign of Hatshepsut: 


fa RSQ MK TIM 42 WOT daw 
SIPS Te 
(Urk. IV, 349.10-12) 

In regnal year 9 a session took place in the audience-hall. 

The king appeared with the atef-crown upon the great throne 

of electrum within the sacred (parts) of his palace. 
The queen is seated in the audience hall or throne room 
(dzdw, Wb V, 527) decked with the atef-crown and seated on 
the great throne which is located m-hnw derw nu °h.f, which 
can be variously translated. Naville (D.4 el B. III, 20) 
regarded this as "the hallow place of his palace." Breasted 
(ARE II, §292) continues with his interpretation of der 
meaning "splendid"; “in the midst of the splendors of his 
palace." Gardiner (1946, 51) thought the meaning of dsrw 


was abstract, meaning “in the seclusion of the palace." 
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Naville's translation is very similar to the one we have 
offered here. Gardiner's suggestion in essence is the same, 
and he may be correct. In the Coffin Texts the expression 
m-hnw derw is written many times and it appears to be a 
locative expression (cf. pp. 89-92). If this is the case 
then dsrw should be a place rather than a description of an 
abstract quality. 

When we consider that the throne room was not easily 
accessible to anyone, we understand the essence of this 
statement. One example of a palace throne room is preserv- 
ed at Ramses III's mortuary temple, Medinet Habu (H&lscher 
1934, pl. 2, see Figure 22). Just inside the great pylon, 
to the left of the large court we find a small palace which 
the monarch usually occupied in his visits to western 
Thebes. In order to approach the throne room, one would 
first have to pass through the outer gateway, then proceed 
through the pylon, into the court that contains the seven 
large Osirian statues of the king, turn left and pass 
through a door. Once through this door one finds a small 
pillared court. Behind the southernmost wall of this court 
lies the throne room. But access to this chamber was via 
an entrance on the west side of that room. So one had to 
turn right out of the pillared court and left through a 
hallway and then left again in to the throne room. This 
room is most certainly “segregated." Thus one is justified 


in seeing this as either a “sacred” room or possibly 
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"seclusion" as Gardiner postulated. Either meaning fits 
into what we believe dsr denotes. 

The second text from Hatshepsut's reign is inscribed 
on a statue of Senmut (Legrain 1906, 63, 1. 6), the vizier 
of that queen. The text recounts many of Senmut's titles 
and functions on behalf of his sovereign. In line six he 
tells of how he was summoned r dsrw oh - "to the segregated/ 
holy part of the palace." From this text it can be argued 
that dsrw was a place in the palace 2 The inclusion of this 
statement indicates that access to the dsrw was a privilege 
which Senmut considered a great honor. 

Senmut's statement is not unique. Amenhotpe, the high 
steward (imy-r pr wr) of Amenophis III at Memphis (Urk. IV, 


1794) relates how he did the same thing: 


tap > BWA Fe Qe Es. 
(Urk. IV, 1794. 13-14) 


Ich trete in den Palaste ein, auch wenn er abgesperrt ist, 


um den Horus in diesem seinem Haus zu sehen. (Helck 1961, 260) 
Helck's treatment is interesting because he sees dsr as mean- 
ing abgesperrt ist. This stresses that Horus (the King) is 
"cordoned off" or segregated which is close to Gardiner's 
idea of "seclusion" in the Hatshepsut text. The particle 
ti sw + m dsrw brings out the idea "while he was in the derw" 
(Gardiner Grammar, 8119.4). This actually strengthens the 
high steward's boast: "I entered into the palace (even) 
while he was in the dsrw to behold Horus in this house of 


his." This idea of the sanctity of the area belonging to a 
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god is underscored by calling the king Horus. The structure 
of Amenhotpe's statement clearly communicates that this was 
an honor. Not only did he actually go before the king, but 
even in the segregated area of the palace called the dsrw. 
Perhaps the dsrw was an epithet of the throne room. 

Later in the 18th Dynasty Djhuty-mose, a vizier, makes 


a similar claim. He says: 


SPA ST h— ott 
(Urk. Iv, 1913.12) 


For the k3 of the nomarch who enters at the dsrw in the palace 
(L.P.H.). 


Helck (1961, 315) for some reason renders dsrw m stp s3 

as "Herrlichkeit im Palast." This is unfortunate since he 
seems to have truly grasped the meaning of this expression 
in the previously studied passage. Again we see this in 

the context of the official reviewing his most significant 
accomplishments. Here hr replaces r as seen in the previous 
two texts, and stp-s3, another term for palace (Wb IV, 340) 


replaces © 


h. Essentially the same point is being made. 
This expression comes up again in the biography of an 
official of Akhenaton at Amarna (Sandman 1938, 56.15): 

soe x m-b3h m dsr ea These texts lead to the unavoid- 
able conclusion that there was a section of the palace, 
perhaps the throne room, which was segregated from the rest 
of the court and thus could be called dsr. These claims 


suggest that only the highest ranking officials were 
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admitted. Since it was Horus who was seated there (as in 
Amenhotpe's text), the place must be considered sacred by 
virtue of his presence (Uphill 1972, 722). 

In connection with the seclusion or sacredness of the 
throne room, Intef the herald of Thutmose III makes a very 
interesting statement when he reviews his duties within the 


palace: 


"ete ALA: SIA" SoD AS de 
“PALMS” HA! 
“O/AS CRASEYG 
(Urk. IV, 967.10-14) 
He places gifts in the [palace] only when awe is [ produced] 
within the great seat, when noise is silenced, when seclusion(?) 
is created, when a foot is protected from being in the place 
of silence... 
If Sethe's restoration (Urk. IV, 967.10) of A in the 
lacuna is correct, then the following lines fit into a 
palace context. This is supported by the appearance of 
st wrt, great seat or throne (Wb Iv, 7), in line 11. The 
meaning of sgpr dsrw is admittedly a bit obscure. The 
lacuna at the beginning of line 11 is also troubling. 
Sethe (Urk. IV, 967.11) restores this as aid . The line 
would read: "awe is produced with in the throne (room) ." 
This is accomplished by silencing noise, creating an awe 
of silence. The mention of silence in the presence of the 
king in his palace is most interesting for this notion is 


also expressed in Israelite religion: 


YIR-5D 17338n On WTP SD7AB AID (Habakkuk 2:20) 
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Since Yahweh is in his holy temple, "silence" before him, 
all the earth. 


The word rendered "temple" (45%n) in its root meaning is 
“palace" which is derived from Sumerian £-GAL = "big house" 
i.e. palace (BDB 228), just as pr °3 (great house) is one 
of the Egyptian expressions for palace (Wb I, 516). The 
Habakkuk text, therefore, points to Yahweh being in his 
residence, a fact that should evoke an awe of silence as 
the appropriate human response. 

Intef then “creates dsrw." Perhaps seclusion or 
"segregated" is to be understood because this state of dserw 
is brought about by protecting or guarding people from 
entering the "silent place." He thus keeps the area around 
the throne, which we posited above could be called dsrw 
m “he clear of intrusions, noise and people. 

The throne room was called dsr(w) because of the 
divine presence of Horus incarnate and because the place 
was kept clear of and protected from intrusion. So this 
spot might be considered doubly sacred. 

3. Dsr as an attribute of temples and shrines. 

So far in this chapter we have seen a number of ways 
where dsr and sdsr in some way have applied to temples and 
shrines, but now we shall examine texts where dsr is used 
as an adjective describing the quality of a sanctuary. 

On the same statue of Senmut mentioned in the previous 
section, we read of the Queen's building activity at Karnak 


which is described as mnw.t tpn nfrw dsrw (Legrain 1906, 
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62, line 9) - “these beautiful, sacred monuments of yours." 
In Old Kingdom sources, it was noticed (pp. 19-21 and 28) 
that dsr and nfr are used in parallel expressions (i.e. 
w3t dsrt/w3t nfrt) and that nfr, according to Donohue 
(1978, 43-48) has a more dynamic meaning than "beautiful," 
"rejuvenate" he suggests. Therefore, the monuments under 
question are not simply being described as aesthetically 
pleasing, but dynamic and holy. 

In a building inscription of Thutmose III at Medinet 
Habu we find the following description of a shrine built 


for Amun: 

S Qe m2 Ie SOB— AS fs 

0g Bm LYSE mH Ie 

SOF RS mM MPAZK 

(Urk. IV, 881.9-12) 

He made (it) as his monument for his father Amun, Lord of the 

thrones of the Two Lands, Foremost of Dsrt imtt. He erected 

a holy shrine of fine sandstone, his exact seat of the first 

occasion. My majesty ennobled it anew. 
The monument in question is a shrine (§jm - Wb III, 280.10) 
built in honor of Amun patron of the Theban necropolis, 
“holiness of the west" (Wb V. 616.2). Once again we find 
the shrine being referred to as the place or seat of the 
first occasion. The use of mtyt is to strengthen that 
claim; the precise or exact place of the moment of creation. 
No wonder it can be described as hm dsr. 

A text which incorporates some of these very concepts 


is found inscribed on the 3rd pylon at Karnak by Amenophis III: 
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rom MILI 
Pathe SS APPA FA Itt SOR fej 


(Urk. IV, 1725.6-7) 

for its making//////////////1/1 

The sacred temple of the one who sired him was adorned by means 

of beautiful and august monuments of eternity. 
This text is poorly preserved and several unfortunate lacunae 
have obliterated the text in a few critical places. But this 
is clearly a building-dedication type text. dwt °3, in 
addition to meaning “palace" also means "temple" or "temple 
hall" (Wb III, 3-4). Since this passage is written at 
Karnak, “temple" or a section of that temple is the likely 
meaning. Helck (1961, 229) translates dsrt as “hehr." 
"Holy" or “sacred" fits this temple context, especially 
since the king mentions decorating or adorning (shkr) the 
temple. This suggests that the structure only needed re- 
furbishing or decorating with inscriptions and scenes. It 
was already a "sacred temple" built for Amun who had sired 
him (ms sw). 

Further on in the same passage there is mention of the 


sacred portion of the temple, which is also marred by 


obliterations: 


HHL 11 FQ) -—- Be So? 
Ja™ BIS ASI 


(Urk. IV, 1725.19-1726.2) 
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/////l/1/in it as the first occasion, his precise, holy place 
(or seat) on which he had rested. 


This text is a very important one that may shed light on 
the original hierophany that made ipt ewt, “select" or 
"venerated of places" (Barguet LA IIL, #3, 342), a holy 
spot. "His precise, holy place on which he had rested" 
may be an allusion to that sacred moment at the beginning 
of time when Karnak was founded. The Leiden Hymns to Amun 
(Gardiner 1905, 21) state that Thebes was the place of 
creation. The god's "resting" or “alighting" (pnt - Wb 
III, 287) on his place appears to refer back to the moment 
when the light of Amun-Re first shone on this spot marking 
it as the st dsrt m sp tpy ~ “the holy place of creation" 
(Frankfort 1948a. 152; Wilson 1946, 59-60). While this 
suggestion is very attractive, the poor state of preser- 
vation of the text has left gaps in the text where the name 
of the deity in question would have been written so that 
certainty of interpretation remains somewhat tenuous. 

In the 18th Dynasty we also find der used when speaking 
of shrines. In celebrating her Heb Sed, Hatshepsut erected 
two great obelisks at Karnak. The inscriptions thereon 


mention herself as 


Ber gyofT APA HTS 0 


(Urk. IV, 357.13) 
(the shining image of Amun) whom he made to appear as king upon 
the throne of Horus, in front of the holies of the palace. 
(Lichtheim 1976,26) 


This line seems to allude to some phase of the Sed festival. 
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Frankfort (1948a, 80) observes that archaic reed shrines 
were erected for use in some of the rituals. This may 
account for the pr wr being determined by to . Badawy 
(1954, 35-36 and 82) believes that this shrine evolved from 
an earlier wattle structure that resembled a seated Anubis. 
In the New Kingdom these shrines, with the same determina- 
tive, were sometimes made of ebony (Urk. IV, 521.10). The 
pr wr is also the national shrine of Upper Egypt (CDME 89). 
This shrine played a central role in the Heb Sed because 
the souls of the ancestral kings resided there (Frankfort 
1948a, 95-96). The traditional crown of Upper Egypt is 
located in the pr wr and is taken from there for the coro- 
nation ceremony (Frankfort 1948a, 97). The crowning takes 
place in the pavilioned dais in front of the shrine. The 
dsrw of the pr wr might be connected to the dais where the 
king was crowned at his coronation or the re-crowning at 
the Heb Sed which would “confirm the bond between 
ancestors and rulers" (Frankfort 1948a, 97). 

Hatshepsut's claim fits this scenario. The throne of 
Horus is mentioned as being in front of the dsrw of the 
pr wr. The orthography of dsrw is odd, but is clearly 
plural as the genitival adjective ny illustrates. This 
shows that the dsrw was a part of the shrine. Whether it 
is an abstract description "holies" as Lichtheim (1976, 
26) has interpreted, or "the holy (places) of the pr wr" 


is uncertain. But there is no question that this archaic 
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shrine, which is used in the re-enactment of this ancient 
ritual, is considered most sacred. 

The Heb Sed is a festival which Egyptologists yearn to 
know more about, so any new insights are appreciated. The 
pr wr served an important function in the rites. Seti I's 
dedication stela to his father records (KRI I, 111.4) 
information on the coronation of Ramses I. He mentions 
being seated on the dais and being purified in the pr wr. 
The Heb Sed entails a re-enactment of coronation; even 
the date of the Sed festival occurred on the anniversary 
of coronation (Frankfort 1948a, 79). Therefore some of 
the rites in the two observances would be the same. In 
any event, the dsrw of Hatshepsut's text might be an allus- 
ion to the "sacred rituals" that would have taken place in 
or in front of the pr wr. -This would include the purifica- 
tion (°bw) as mentioned in the Ramses I text. Purification 
rites were also a part of the Heb Sed (Frankfort 1948a, 81). 

In the 19th Dynasty there are numerous examples where 
dsr describes the sacred quality of a temple. The Abydos 
Cenotaph of Osiris, built by Seti I, has produced many 
occurrences. dwt ntr dsrt - “holy temple" is recorded 
(KRI I, 130.8) and hawt ntr w°b (KRI I, 131.1). In the 
same sequence of lines Cn dsr (KRI I, 129.12; 131.9) is 
also attested. These "sacred" structures are said to be 
made for the "lords of eternity." A hymn to Onnophris at 


Abydos (KRI I, 359.11) mentions: 


\ieiii-eXomts ao 
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Praise to Onnophris in his holy temple of the Ennead which 
is in This. 


The cenotaph was made for Osiris (i.e. Onnophris) and the 
Abydene Ennead. This divine presence requires a "holy" 
abode. 

From the Ramesside era we find that dsrw + Ca might 
simply be translated "sanctuary." One official recalls 
following his god r dsrw m hb.f n tp rnpt (KRI III, 382.10-11) 
- "to the sanctuary in his new year's festival." 

In some cases it is difficult to determine whether 
Wir is a term for sanctuary or whether it describes 
the area around Deir el-Bahri. A stela of Ramses II (KRI 
II, 311.4) discovered at Deir el-Bahri, says of Amun-Re 
that he is hry-ib dsrw. Some ostraca from Deir el-Bahri 
reveal that &e co (Hayes 1960, pl. XI) is a writing 
for Wr or WA [] "Holy of Hollies," the name of 
Hatshepsut's mortuary temple. In later times, the area of 
Deir el-Bahri was shortened and called dsrw (Wb. V, 616.5-6). 
This is seen in the writing in Papyrus Abbott (Peet 1930, Pl. 
II, 3.1.14) or the "Tomb Robbery Papyrus" where mention is 
made of the temple and tomb of Nebheptre, which is in Un ’ 
being examined. 

Der Dsrw “Holy of Holies" denotes the idea of "most 
holy" just like the holy of holies in the temple of Solomon 
(or the tabernacle) is called now1pa wip (cf. I Ki. 7:50; 
8:6, Exodus 26:33-34). The forms of the Hebrew and Egyptian 


expressions are very similar. The two words appear to be 
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a bound construction (the Hebrew certainly is), with the 
second element being plural in both. 

This being the case, caution needs to be exercised and 
the context needs to be certain before rendering dsrw as 
“sanctuary” in such texts. On the same stela Ramses II 
mentions rebuilding the structure, “it being purified for 
its lord, the ennead which is in dsrt" (KRI II, 311.7-8). 
If this is a writing for the same structure as the one 
dwelt in by Amun-Re in line 4, it has a feminine ¢ rather 
than y for the ending. Even if in some of these inscrip- 
tions the general area of Deir el-Bahri is what is meant, 
it should be remembered that this portion of the Theban 
necropolis held the mortuary temples and tombs of Nebhepetre, 
the 17th Dynasty kings, and Hatshepsut. Therefore the 
vicinity might accordingly be called "sacred." It was, 
after all, ¢3 dsr and the entire Theban necropolis was 
called dsrt imntt (Wb V, 616.2). 

Similar confusion exists in other New Kingdom mortuary 
texts. Rekhmire's tomb, which admirably documents the 
funerary services of the Grand Vizier, shows a boat dock- 
ing on the west shore to carry out some phase of the 
funeral rites (Davies 1943, pl. XCII). The accompanying 
text mentions offering the leg of beef m dsr imntt n wsir. 
It is difficult to determine whether this is a variant 
writing for the Theban necropolis (dsr(t) imntt) or the 
dsr-shrine. A shrine is shown on the shore and there a 


priest offers the leg of beef. The text may be translated, 
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"at the sacred-shrine of the west belonging to Osiris" (i.e. 
the shrine). Dsr has no determinative. But if the shrine 
is what dsr is, the shrine shown near the writing would 
serve as the determinative. Using the actual object for 
the determinative is a well established convention, 
especially in tombs where the scene and caption are close 
to each other (Fischer 1977, 3-4). If dsr imntt is the 
name of the Theban necropolis, which it could be, we are 
required to add a ¢ to dsr as it is normally written. 
4. Sacred precincts and geographical features. 

Amenophis III left rather extensive records concerning 
the founding of Luxor temple. Amid the usual flowery 


rhetoric we have this statement: 


a 
PAPE OSHA SAAS 7 10 rz 
we a x w —_ ou Mando 
— 
= R iN (AS4fh Tit $453 aR 
(Urk. IV, 1686, 2-5) 

Erecting Luxor Temple anew, it being made high and expanded 

greatly, that its holy places (or things?) might be seen 

joyfully, its beauty being like that of the horizon of heaven. 
Helck (1961, 212) renders this critical section "man 
erblickt seine Pracht in Freude indem seine Sch8nheit wie 
die des Horizonts des Himmels ist." In essence this inscrip- 
tion is very close in meaning to the Karnak text just 
examined. The temple is again likened to the horizon of 
heaven. The reference to “its holy places (things?) being 


seen" is a bit odd. Earlier we noted that in CT V, 395h-i 


there is the boast of seeing “the secret holy things” pre- 
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sumably related to offering rites (see p. 95). In CT VII, 
101k, the deceased boasts of seeing the “holy things of 
Anubis." The Luxor text may be alluding to a similar 
boast of seeing the holy things or places within the 
temple. 16 

The orthography of dsrw does not assist in deciding 
which interpretation should be followed; no determinative 
is used. In the context of the statement of erecting the 
temple, one would expect dsrw to refer back to the previous 
lines. This would make it a description of the whole temple 
and could mean "holy places" or "precinct." 

At the outset of this chapter, the stela of Neferhotpe 
was examined (138-140). It was there observed that ¢3 dsr 
not only meant the segregated area known as the necropolis, 
but could apply to any area cordoned off for some special 
purpose. Other expressions are known that use dsr and 
describe such an area. 


Ramses II records the building of a temple (hwt ntr) 


Barras 
(KRI II, 301.9) 
on sacred ground, on divine land. 
Farag (1939, 131) rendered this as "sur un sol sacr&é, sur un 
territoire divin." The use of parallelism is revealing, for 
here dsrt and ntry are synonymous. Furthermore, the mention 
of this area being divine and sacred likely means that it 


already had been an existing (perhaps at an earlier date) 
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cult center. And we know that it was a common practice to 
build a temple upon the site of earlier holy plots and 
incorporate the earlier blocks into the new in order to 
transmit some of the sacredness of the previous temple 
into the new structure (Habachi 1957, 38, Morenz 1973, 87). 
The area Ramses II mentions might be understood to be a 
sacred precinct. 

In an almost identical text, Ramses III writes of 
building: 

D => 
TAGE ES 1354 lg 
(Barguet 1962, 52) 

Barguet (1962, 52) translates this as "en une grande place 
sacrée, sur le sol divin, en avant d'Ipet-sout." Ramses 
III is here describing the Karnak temple, Clearly showing 
that the sacred place and divine plot was Karnak itself. 

This concept may lie behind a line in the Medinet Habu 
poetic address to Amun-Re by Ramses III. In his prayer he 


reminds his god of the temple he built at Karnak: 


427 0.8 SUAGE = 8 
(KRI V, 116.9) 


I built for you a mansion of millions of years in the sacred 
precinct of Thebes. 


This leads us to believe that the entire Karnak precinct 
could be called dsrw. 
In the Coffin Texts it was noticed that the heavenly 


realm was called ¢t3 pw dsr (pp. 85-87). A more common way 
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to refer to the nether world is dw3t (CDME 310). Ramses 
II tells of setting up a statue for Mnevis-Onnophris r wbn 
r° m 3ht.f hr dw3t dert n nbw iwny (KRI II, 363.15-16) - 
"in order that Re may shine in his horizon on the holy Duat 
for the lords of Heliopolis." El1-Alfi (1972, 177) trans- 
lates dw3t dsrt as “Douat sacré." Dw3(t) der ( Ham ) 
is also recorded in the “Book of Gates" during the llth 
hour (Bucher 1932, 75). It is quite appropriate to des- 
cribe the Duat as holy since the gods resided there, and 
specifically, as our text above illustrates, Re shines 
there. 

Der is occasionally used to qualify certain geographical 
features. A statue of Maanakhtef dating to the reign of 


Amenophis II from Medamud mentions a holy mountain: 


wz a+ Set ber oew~S orm 
(Urk. IV, 1483, 15-16) 


He follows his god, he circumambulates his palace in his 
festival of that holy mountain. 


Drioton (1927, 51), who published the statue, trans~ 
lated the last part of the line as “de cette montagne 
sainte." Similarly, Helck (1961, 119) rendered this as 
"jenes heiligen Berges." The festival of the mountain is 
likely connected with Hathor, the patron goddess of the 
Theban necropolis (Bonnet 1952, 277ff.; Bleeker 1973, 30-31) 
whose shrine goes back at least to the 1lth Dynasty (Naville 


1907, 63). Naville's (1907, 63-67, pl. XXVIT) excavations 
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at Deir el-Bahri, from the early part of this century, un- 
covered a shrine of Hathor. The statue of this cow-goddess 
is shown emerging from a cave in the mountain. The shrine 
is designed to give that impression (Naville 1907, 66; 
Bleeker 1973, 30-31). 

Earlier in this 18th Dynasty text (Urk. IV, 1483.8) 
mention is made of hwt wrt nt mntw//// - “the great mansion 
of Montu(hotpe)" which is most likely the mortuary temple 
of Montuhotpe Nebhepetre. No doubt this is the mansion 
Cnt. f (lit. “his mansion") which is mentioned in the line 
of the text under study here. This mountainous area of 
the Theban necropolis is clearly identified with Hathor 
for objects found in this area use the epithet "Hathor, 
Lady of Dsrt" (Naville 1907, pl. XXV, E). 

The Maanakhtef inscription records the celebration of 
the festival of this mountain, which included circumambu- 
lating (phr) his mansion. How the writing Sx is to be 
interpreted is problematic. Four readings might be 
suggested. 1) It is a writing for der.wy, which has an 
exclamatory force, but this is usually associated with 
adjectival predicates (Grammar, 849). Since wy is connect- 
ed with the dual ending (Grammar, 849, observation) it 
could mean “twice holy." 2) Closely related in essence 
is the possibility that this is an abbreviated writing 
for © (sp sn) which would mean "twice" or "very" (Grammar, 


8207). It would be rendered "that very holy mountain" or 
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"holiest mountain." 3) In the 20th dynasty reference 

is made to the mortuary temple of Nebhepetre being check- 
ed during the investigation surrounding the tomb robber- 
ies. The location of this temple is said to be in Y & 
(Peet 1930, pl. II, 3, 1. 14). This term was used as the 
name for the general area of Deir el-Bahri (D. el B. I, 5). 
Could the writing —s be an abbreviation for or faulty 
writing of the name of this area? But even in this late 
writing, the dual strokes could refer to "two-fold" for 

dsr dsrw- 

4. Another solution, which might be the easiest to explain, 
is that this writing is an attempt to vocalize the final ‘e', 


*T6sré. The writing of “. was a method of marking this 


sound in Late Egyptian. 


A logical question emerges from an understanding of 
this meaning "that holy mountain." Was it from the name 
of the revered mountain that the names for the area and, 
subsequent to that, the name of Hatshepsut's temple (dsr derw) 
were derived? The mountain would have gained this holy 
status by virtue of the epiphany of Hathor emerging from 
the mountain. In the New Kingdom Hathor is associated 
with "The Lady of the West" in the iconography (Sdave-S8der- 
bergh 1957, XXV; Davies 1935, 24). From the Old Kingdom 
onwards, she would reach out her hands to meet the deceased 
upon arrival in the west for burial. Hathor, then, has a 


place in the funerary rites (Frankfort 1948b, 110-111). 
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These considerations were undoubtedly in the minds of the 
Egyptians when this area was selected to be the burial 
area for royalty and nobility. Furthermore, mountains 
(dw) are commonly associated with necropoli (DG VI, 113). 

A hierophany of Hathor at this mountain is consistent 
with mountains being associated with theopanies or the 
dwelling place of deity in other religious traditions (e.g. 
Mount Sinai (Exodus 19-20) and the Temple Mount (II Samuel 
24:16ff.) for Israel; Mount Saphon for the Canaanites; 

Mount Olympus in Greek mythology; the Mount of Transfigur- 
ation in Christianity). According to Eliade (1957, 36-40), 

a mountain symbolizes a meeting place between heaven and 
earth, which makes it an especially desirous place to build 
a temple. It has been convincingly argued that the Sumerian 
and Babylonian ziqqurats were in essence man-made mountains 
since mountains were unknown in the Tigris-Euphrates valley 
(Saggs 1962, 355-57; Roux 19807, 156-57; Eliade 1957, 40-41). 
The shrine atop the ziqqurat would be the place of communion 
between god and man. 

Regarding the text of Maanakhtef, we might conclude 
that the god who is led about the mansion is the deified 
Nebhepetre (i.e. his statue). Hathor plays a central role 
in the festivals of the dead as Bleeker (1967, 134) has 
shown. Hathor's presence would “renew the life" (Bleeker 
1967, 134) of the deceased. The procession of the statue 
around the mortuary temple just below "that holy mountain,” 


wherein was the shrine of Hathor, may have been thought 
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to be how the life was renewed. 

In CT VII, 264 the deceased informs us of his being in 
“sacred lake" (¥ dsr). This spell survives into the Book 
of the Dead Chapter 136b, 9-10 where it is 8.f der - “his 
sacred lake." An interpretation of this lake was made 
above (pp. 113-115). It was suggested that the "sacredness" 
of the lake was obtained because in it were certain deities 
that joined the deceased during his purification. Since 
the two mortuary texts refer to the very same lake, the 
interpretation suggested above applies here. 

B. Sacred things. 

The utensils associated with a cult would necessarily 
be considered sacred in order to minister to the deity. A 
stela from the reign of Ahmose recounts that monarch's 


building accomplishments: 


tthe Vowel nee 
Syvj1#4- he Kore ee 


(vandersleyen, 1967, pl. 10, 
lines 18-19) 


(His Majesty commanded the repairing of the chapels which had 

fallen into decay throughout the whole land,) the ennobling 

of the monuments of the gods, the raising up of their ramparts, 

the placing of the holy things in the august chamber,l? the 

covering of the secret place... 

Vandersleyen translates dsrw as "les objets sacrés" 
(1967, 145) then comments on this by saying "Le sens 
abstrait de dsrw: séparation, cons&cration, caractére 


sacré" (149, note 57). Ahmose's statement then, meant 
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that he not only repaired the temples but he re-established 
the proper cultic functions which included furnishing the 
temples with the sacred utensils. Perhaps Ahmose was 
undertaking the task of refurbishing many of the temples 
after the expulsion of the Hyksos when such a project would 
have been needed. If Hatshepsut's claim at Speos Artimedos 
(cf. pp. 152ff) is to be trusted, then Ahmose was not able 
to accomplish his renovations as thoroughly as he would 
like us to believe. 

In Hatshepsut's mortuary temple at Deir el-Bahri, 
Amun- Re says that he would give the monarch yow.t tpn nfrw 
dsrw (Urk. IV, 280.4) - “these beautiful, sacred crowns of 
yours." Passing mention was made already (p.144) that 
crowns were regarded as charged with power and linked with 
the Two Ladies, Wadjet and Nekhbet (Frankfort, 1948a, 107), 
therefore it is most fitting to describe the crowns of 
Upper and Lower Egypt as being “holy." Hatshepsut's Golden 
Horus name was ntry bow (Urk. 358.12 and 361.4), while 
Thutmose III chose dsr 2°w (Wb V, 612.1; Urk. 161.2-5) as 
did Seti I (KRI I, 30.6), Merneptah (Wb V, 612.1; KRI IV, 
24.5) and Ramses III (KRI V, 110.5). This illustrates 
that not only was the sacredness of the crowns an important 
concept, but that it became a popular title of the monarchs 
of the New Kingdom. 

In the Coffin Texts we are told of the various sacred 


doors and portals through which the traveler must pass en 
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route to his eternal abode (cf. pp. 109-113). The reason for 
these doors being considered sacred was that they served to 
keep out unwanted, evil forces who might otherwise enter 
and defile a sacred area. This same principle lies behind 
the frequent occurrence of sbyt dsrt “sacred portal" which 
officials tell us they saw within a temple along with 

other wonders (Urk. IV, 438.4-5). 

It has been recently argued (Spencer 1980, 161-64) 
that sby means a wooden screen of some sort that was used 
in the temple to conceal or protect something. sbpt is 
also thought to be a porch (163-64) connected to an entry- 
way where a guard might be seated. Sbht dsrt is written 
at Karnak during the 30th Dynasty and Barguet (1962, 29-30, 
n. 2) thinks it is an “avant-port." These sacred portals 
or screens, many of them located in Karnak, are so des- 
cribed because they keep the defiling forces out and hence 
protect the sacred area within. 

Closely related to these sacred portals is an adjoin- 
ing chamber which is also described as "sacred" in an 


inscription of Amenophis III at Luxor temple: 


agi ae fe Faso ys vseSooB 
(Urk. IV, 1684.1) 


. . « who made high and widened Thebes, (namely) Luxor 
temple, the sacred gateway of the "All Lord." 


This statement is a part of a building inscription which 


tells of Amenophis III's construction at Luxor temple, a 
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structure which he inaugurated (Steindorff and Seele, 1957, 
156-160). The “ryt dsrt is in apposition to ipt rst, 
making the temple the "sacred gateway of the All Lord." 
Helck (1961, 211) understands Sryt dsrt as “herrliche 
Torhalle." ryt is a term for doorleaf (Wb I, 209). But 
this word also means “hall of Judgement" (CDME 45), and 
the meaning “holy place" has been assigned to Cnyt (Wb I, 
209). Since this structure is connected to the "All Lord" 
it might be that the temple was seen as the entry-way or 
bridge connecting the sacred and profane worlds. Eliade 
(1956, 26-27) regards temple gates as especially symbolic 
of this. This may explain why the Cnyt is considered dsrt. 
C. Epithets of deities using dsr. 

Perhaps the longest-standing epithet in this classifi- 
cation is nb t3 dsr - “lord of the necropolis," an origin- 
ally Anubian epithet that is found as early as Dynasties 
3 and 4 (cf. p. 16). In the New Kingdom a host of gods 
are known as "lord of the necropolis." Of course Anubis 
is still the lord of the necropolis (Urk. IV, 965.3), but 
so is Onnophris (Urk. IV, 1515.15), Nefertum (Foucart, 1928, 
8), Wepwawet (Urk. IV, 1495.8), Osiris Heqa-Djet (Urk. IV, 
1014.15), Osiris-Khentyamentiu (Urk. IV, 1479.18-19) and 
the Great God (ntr °3) (Urk. IV, 996.4). There are groups 
of gods and goddesses who are given this same epithet, e.g. 
“the Great Ennead, lords of the Necropolis (KRI I, 154, 3) 


and “the Ladies of the Necropolis" which are portrayed as 
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a series of cows (Piankoff 1957, 98). At the end of the 
procession of these cows comes a lone bull who is called 
"The Holy Bull, Chief of the Beautiful ones" (Piankoff 
1957, 98). 

In a hymn from the time of Ramses II, Atum-Harakhty is 
called ntr der wr §ft - “holy god, great of awe." And Ptah 
in the Berlin Hymn to Ptah is also called ntr dsr (Wolf 
1929, 17, 1. 1.3) "a holy god." This is an appellation 
which we might expect to see more often, but it is not that 
common. 

Tit dsrt- “sacred image/form" is a rather common 
epithet. It is applied to Atum (Urk. IV, 1687.12; KRI V, 
109.15), Re (KRI III, 366.7) and also royalty (Wb V, 611, 
D. el B. VI, CLIV). Similar to this is dsr §Jprw - “of 
sacred forms." This epithet was applied to Osiris in the 
Middle Kingdom (RB 110.3) but also in BD 185a. Ptah also 
receives this title (Wolf 1929, 39). Meanwhile, Khepri is 
known as nb tprw dsr(w) “lord or possessor of sacred forms" 
(KRI III, 837.2). The idea of “sacred form/image" is also 
conveyed by dsrw irw which is applied to Sokar-Osiris (BD 
183c, cf. Allen 1974, 202). All three of these testify 
to the sanctity of a god, especially in his statuary form. 

No doubt it was the epithet dsr fprw that was behind 
the pre-nomen of Horemheb, dsr gprw r° (LR II, 381-398) - 
"Sacred are the forms of Re." This is an appropriate name 


for the Son of Re since the son is the very image of his 
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father. Horemheb's choice of this name was not accidental. 
Since he was not heir to the throne or even of royal pedi- 
gree, he needed to show that he in fact was of divine stock. 

Similar to this name is dsr k3 r° ("Sacred is the k3 
of Re") the pre-nomen of Amenophis I (LR II, 197ff.). In both names 
we see that the “form" or the k3, two vital parts of a god, 
are considered sacred. It logically follows that any part 
or aspect of a god would be considered “sacred." 

The deified Amenophis I is known as swht dert(KRI III, 
239.16-240.1; 269.2, 395.7). On the Sphinx stela Amenophis 
II is also called swht dsrt, (Hassan 1953, pl. 38, 1. 7-8), 
"sacred/holy egg" (Lichtheim 1976, 41). The significance 
of this statement, of course, is that the divine parentage 
of the king is being recognized. A holy issue also pro- 
duces something divine. Amun-Re is frequently called dsr-° 
(Wb V, 610.11; Urk. IV, 880.12). This is commonly thought 
to mean “Amun-re with upraised arm" (CDME 324). By now it 
is clear that dsr simply does not mean "raise," “uplifted” 
etc. When words are compounded with .,—»m it often ex- 


presses an action, position, or state (Grammar, 556). 


There are many examples of this; e.g. st-° = “activity" 
(Grammar, 556), pr-° = "to be active" (CDME 91) or perhaps 


"athletic," and tpt-° "former state" (CDME 297). This 
being the case with .& , if dsr-° does not mean “of 
sacred arm," perhaps it has something to do with Amun-Re's 


imparting a “sacred blessing," much as a priest's 
se f 
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extending his arm and making the sign of the cross is a way 

to impart a blessing. Admittedly this title is a puzzling one. 
There may be some connection between this epithet of Amun-Re 
and dsr rmn, an epithet of Re (Wb V, 610.10) that is found a 
number of times in the Pyramid Texts (cf. pp. 40-41). There 
it was suggested that dsr might be closer to the root meaning 
than an abstract nuance. Perhaps dsr-° means "whose arm 
clears/wards off." This suggestion is attractive in light of 
the following text from Hatshepsut's Karnak chapel (Lacau & 
Chevrier 1977, 199): 


Dsr-° Amun, Lord of the two great plumes, may you protect 
the king of Upper and Lower Egypt (Maatkare)... 


It is interesting that Amun, called dsr-° is called upon to 
protect the monarch because gut can have the meaning "set aside," 
“exempt," and comes close to the idea of "holy" (Wb III, 244). 
In the late period there was an order of priests called hw-dsr 
(Wb III, 245) which illustrates a proximity of meaning. 

Dsr-¢ is not only an epithet of Amun-Re, for Horus is 
called nb dsr-° in the chapel of Taharga by the lake at Karnak 
(Parker, et. al. 1979, pl. 23). 

The epithets reviewed here are a sampling from the New 
Kingdom (and some from the late period), but these illustrate 
how widespread the use of dsr was in association with both 


royalty and divinity. 
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Chapter 4 


I. The Late Period. 

Our investigation has primarily concerned itself with 
dsr from Dynasty 1 through Dynasty 20 (ca. 3000-1200 B.C.). 
This long period of history has allowed the word to be 
studied in sufficient depth to determine the root meaning 
and semantic development of the word (cf. chapter 1). 
During the period of the Coffin Texts (chapter 2) it be- 
came clear that the word began to be specifically used to 
mean "sacred space," especially the abode of a god, heaven- 
ly or earthly (st dsrt where the statue of a god was situ- 
ated). Texts from the New Kingdom provided more informa- 
tion on the Egyptian view of sacred space in temples and 
Sanctuaries as well as "sacred" as an attribute of divinity 
and royalty. 

The word dsr does not disappear with the Third Inter- 
mediate period. An exhaustive study of dsr in this period 
and the Graeco-Roman period would indeed be beneficial. 
However, little more could be added to what we have al- 
ready concluded for the earlier period. A good example of 
this is found on a stela of the fourth priest of Amun-Re, 
and prince, Pashedbastet, son of Osorkon I (Jacquet-Gordon 
1967, plate XI). The prince recounts his discovery of an 
old stela in the Abydos necropolis: 

Pashedbastet justified, was strolling about on the desert 


and there he found a stela of the necropolis wd n r-st3w) 
. beside the cliff of Hapetnebes similar to those which are 
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brought from the necropolis beside “ankh-tawi. He cleared 
it (wn.in.f dsr.s) and surrounded it with boundary-stones, 
presented it with fields...and established for it daily 
offerings consisting of a divine offering of bread, beer, 
wine, incense, cool water,...daily for his lord Osiris 
Khenty-amentyu, lord of Abydos, throughout eternity. 


(Jacquet-Gordon 1967, 64) 
The stela that the prince found was likely a votive stela 
belonging to Osiris as the closing statement of this text 
suggests (Jacquet-Gordon 1967, 64, n. e.). The association 
with Osiris and the apparent antiquity of the stela led to 
its revered treatment. Jacquet-Gordon's translation of dsr 
as "clear" is likely correct. The first step was to clear 
the stela of the sand and debris that had engulfed it. 
But that is not all that it meant. The word certainly in- 
cludes the idea of segregate and sanctify. The prince 
surrounded it with markers (to segregate it) and provided 
the offerings. This text nicely illustrates what we have 
tried to argue throughout this investigation, namely that 
dsr has both a more literal meaning "clear" (closely re- 
lated to the root meaning) and a more abstract meaning 
"to hallow" or "sanctify." This two-fold meaning can be 
found in a single use of the word, as in the Pashedbastet 
text, or it can have either meaning as we have seen. 

While many uses of dsr remain the same during the late 
period, some important changes are evident. st dsrt is 
replaced by bw dsr, meaning "Sanctuary" or "holy of holies" 
(Wb I, 45.2; Daumas 1952, 171-172). In Demotic this be- 


comes p3 nty wb (Wb V, 611.6). This in turn survives into 
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Coptic as neroyaas meaning "sanctuary" and “holy of 
holies" (Daumas 1952, 172). This illustrates that dsr 
during the late period begins to be replaced by w°b. From 
the Pyramid Texts onwards we have seen a close relationship 
between these two words. This shift in the late period 
suggests that central to the concept of sacred space and 
sacred objects is ritual purity.. This may account for the 
position of the w’b-priest in Egyptian religion. He may 
have been a priest whose primary role was administering 

the ablutions on offerings, cult objects, and other priests. 
The w° b-priest is known in written sources as early as the 
Second Dynasty (Saad 1957, pl. 29 and 30). 

In the text relating to the purification of the de- 
ceased Rekhmire (pp. 169-70) it was observed that after the 
corpse had been purified with water and incense, it was 
said to be "holy" (dsr). These points confirm that purity 
from defilement is imperative for something to be consider- 

ed sacred. Mary Douglas is correct in Purity and Danger 
| (1966, pp. 2ff.) in her assessment that dirt and filth 
bring disorder. This is certainly true in the realm of 
the sacred. For the Egyptian, as Kadish (1979, 203-217) 
has pointed out, disorder, was the ultimate enemy of m3ct. 
The pious ancient Egyptian would heartily agree with our 
maxim, "cleanliness is next to godliness." 

Despite the shift towards w°b meaning "holy" during 


the late period, dsr is still found in Demotic texts. The 
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d has become ¢ which is evident in the writing t¢3 ter for 
t3 dsr (Erichsen 1954, 656). In Demotic t3 tw3t tert is 
"the sacred netherworld," an expression known from the New 
Kingdom (p. 197). fTsr survives into Coptic as tTacp 
(Westendorf 1972, 247) with essentially the same meaning 

as in pharaonic times. Tacp is very limited in its use 
because OYyarB which means “pure/holy" (Crum 1939, 487-88) 
replaces it for the most part. That oyaas means “holy" is 
clear from its use in the Coptic Old Testament for wtp 
(Crum 1939, 487-88). 

II. The idea of “holy" in the absence of dsr. 

The word dsr was the Egyptian word that best conveyed 
the idea of “holy/sacred." But in the literature we find 
many occasions where the concept occurs without the word 
dsr actually being used. A brief survey of some of these 
illustrates that the attitude of the Egyptian towards sacred 
matters is consistent even when the word is not used. This 
is witnessed in at least three of the areas examined 
already: the temple, the necropolis, and sacred objects. 

A. The temple. 

For the phenomenologist (Eliade 1957, 20ff.; Kristensen 
1960, 355ff.), a spot becomes sacred when a hierophany 
takes place. The believer seeks to maintain the sanctity 
of the spot by protecting it from the profane world. This 
usually leads to the building of a shrine or structure of 


some sort and the initiation of a cult to maintain the 
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sacred spot, where it is believed that the god dwells. 

This certainly is the Egyptian view of the origins of 
sacred sites or temples. The mythic origin of every temple 
or cult center in Egypt is not known, but enough has sur- 
vived that a sampling can be made which would support 
this thesis. 

Perhaps the most sacred spot in Egypt was the primeval 
hill of Heliopolis which is associated with the benben 
stone where Re first appeared and created the earth (PT 
$§1652, 1437c, 608c; Kees 1956, 217f£f.; Kees 1962, 155-56; 
Kaster 1968, 49). The sanctuary of Atum-Re was built on 
an artificial mound which was regarded as the hillock 
(Kees 1961, 155). The benben stone, the cult image 
associated with the sun, is a replica of the primeval hill, 
and Kaster (1968, 49) suggests that the name of the hill 
was “benben." Closely related to this myth is the myth 
of the Phoenix which came to Heliopolis and rested on the 
benben stone, further confirming the sanctity of the spot. 
The root of the word benben (stone) and phoenix is in fact 
the same (Kees 1961, 156) and means "rise up." 

The cult center at Heliopolis is one of the most 
important in Egyptian religion from the Old Kingdom down 
through the Graeco-Roman period. The theologians of 
Heliopolis were apparently responsible for shaping much of 
the theology within the Pyramid Texts. Nowhere in the 


fragmentary myths do we read that the spot is dsr. 
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However we do have the epithet "Dsr in Heliopolis” (pp. 54- 
55) and "holiness which is in the Mansion of the Benben" 
(p.167). This illustrates beyond doubt that it was the 
hierophanies that made the spot sacred. 

But other cult centers also claimed to be the place 
of the "first occasion." Nearby Memphis was an early rival. 
And some scholars believe that the so-called "Memphite 
Theology" was written to counter the dogma of the theolo~ 
gians of Atum-Re (Morenz 1973, 163-64). According to the 
"Memphite Theology" Memphis was the place where Ptah 
created the cosmos and everything within it. The idea of 
the dry land emerging (i.e. the hillock) as an initial act 
of creation may be contained in the name of the old god 
of Memphis ¢3 tnn which means the "land which rises." 
Tatenen is closely associated with Ptah (Kees 1961, 150). 
Memphis remained as one of Egypt's political capitals from 
the Old Kingdom down to the Ptolemaic period. 

In the Coffin Texts (Spells 79-80 & 127) we find that 
Hermopolis was the home of the Hermopolitan Ogdoad which 
was made up of the primeval chaos gods. It would appear 
from these claims that it too was arguing for even greater 
antiquity than the northern cities. Therefore Hermopolis 
is considered a most holy spot and it became the cult 
center for the worship of Thoth. 

These three cult centers all claim to be the place 


where creation took place. But the city of Thebes, which 
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by comparison to these other centers is relatively new, 
also is claimed by the priests of Karnak to be the place 
of creation in the Leiden "Hymns to Amun" (Gardiner 1905, 
21) .2 Moving into the Ptolemaic period even the temple of 
Horus at Edfu is said to have been built on the primeval 
mound (Ibrahim 1979, 170). The myth of the origin of the 
Edfu temple is thought to be one of great antiquity even 
though it is only preserved from the late period. Appar- 
ently earlier sources were used (Reymond 1969, 3-11). 
It has been demonstrated that New Kingdom religious texts 
and citations from the Pyramid Texts were employed at 
Philae in Roman times (Zabkar 1980, 127-136). 

The Edfu myth is most interesting and perhaps the 
best preserved myth that deals with the founding of a 
temple. The spot where the temple was built became sacred 
because the falcon alighted on a perch (db3) there (Reymond 
1969, 12-16). Horus, the falcon-god, had originally been 
a god whose cult center had been located in the Delta 
(Gardiner 1944, 23-60). The Edfu myth records his coming 
to Upper Egypt in search of a new home. The perch which 
Horus landed on had been planted by "the distant god” 
(Ibrahim 1979, 170) on the primeval mound. It seems that 
we simply cannot get away from the primeval mound as the 
focal point of the temple. Frankfort (1948a, 152) was of 
the opinion that the "holy of holies" was located on the 


hillock. This is why we so frequently encounter the 
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expression st dsrt m sp tpy in temple inscriptions (cf. pp. 
172ff.). An enclosure was built around the perch and a 
booth (sh) was erected within the enclosure near the perch 
(Reymond 1969, 222-24). Reymond (1969, 287) sees a 
possible connection between the enclosure (inb) around 

the sacred spot and itnb wr (Enclosure of the Eldest) in 
the Shabaka stone. 

From this brief survey the centrality of the primeval 
hill of creation is essential to the temple being consider- 
ed a sacred spot. But there may be a secondary hierophany 
which would serve to confirm the claim to the moment of 
creation. Examples of the secondary hierophanies would 
be the Phoenix's landing on the benben stone at Heliopolis 
or the falcon resting on the perch on the mound of Edfu. 

Once a cult center had been established, it was the 
duty of the priests (hm ntr, "god's servant") to maintain 
the cult and preserve the sanctity of the spot. The king 
was ultimately the high priest (Morenz 1969, 50) and he 
appointed men to the more important priestly offices. 

From time to time the king found it necessary to make 
decrees to protect temples or exempt them from certain 
obligations. Quite a few decrees from the Old Kingdom 
through the Second Intermediate period have survived 
(Goedicke 1967; Hayes 1946, 3ff.; Petrie 1896, Pl. VIII) 
and many of these are from the temple of Min at Coptos. 


While none of these temple decrees actually mentions dsr, 
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the concept encompassed by the word is evident. A decree 
of Pepi II states: 

Moreover, My Majesty forbids any agent (wpwty) of any 

Governor of Upper Egypt (or) any (other) official to go 

up to the hill of Min-makes-the-foundation-of-Neferkare — 

to-flourish, except to exempt it (fwt.s) and protect it 

(mkt.s) for this temple. (Hayes 1946, 8) 
There is some question as to Hayes’ translation of gwt as 
"exempt." While fwt can have this meaning (Wb III, 244-45; 
CDME 186), the juxtaposition of Awt and mkt may be more 
suggestive of "protect" or “guard" rather than the technical 
meaning "exempt." Earlier it was noted (p. 139) that these 
two words frequently occur together (Wb II, 160) and might 
be a hendiadys. Hayes does recognize that mkt means pro- 


tect. Hwi means "schitzen" and " 
& scehutzen 


heilig" (Wb III, 244). 
In any event, the meaning "exempt" is clearly derived from 
the basic meaning "protect." 

What is significant about the king's edict is that the 
temple is off limits to even high ranking officials who are 
not on official business. Only those who are especially 
recognized could go in (PR) to the temple and then only to 
carry out the appropriate functions of protecting the temple. 
A warning is then given to the priests (line 82). If they 
fail to execute the edict, they would be removed from office. 

This was no idle threat. Centuries later, during the 
Second Intermediate period, an edict of Antef Nebukheperre 
from Coptos records the expulsion of a priest of Min for 


inappropriate behavior. In a strongly worded statement, 
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king Antef says (Petrie 1896, VIII; Les. 98; cf. Figure 23) 
he has dispatched two of his officials 

to make an inspection of the temple of Min inasmuch as 

the priests of the temple of my father Min came to my 

Majesty (lph) to say: “an evil matter has come to happen 

in this temple, (namely) harboring of enemies by, cursed 

be his name,” Teti son of Minhotpe. (lines 4-5) 

Unfortunately we are not told who these enemies were. They 
were certainly an affront to the king and Min. The presence 
of these enemies may have been seen to have a defiling 
effect on the temple. For this reason, the priest is ex- 
pelled from the temple and his office: imi [sf.tu.f m 13t.f. 
(lines 5-6). His name and all his writings were also to be 
removed from the sanctuary (line 6). This treatment, we are 
told, is deserving of one who has “rebelled concerning the 
enemies of his god" (sbi hr hftyw ntr.f) [line 7]. This 
statement suggests that the act of harboring enemies in the 
temple was an act of rebellion against the patron god. The 
sanctity of the god and his abode were violated, and the 
culprit had to be punished. 

The enemies of the god may be squatters who had taken 
up residence within the temple complex. This problem is 
known from the Third Intermediate period.4 Menkheperre, 
the First Priest of Amun and son of King Pinedjem of the 
2lst Dynasty, mentions this problem in a building inscrip- 
tion at Karnak (Barguet 1962, 37-38). He says that he 
built a great wall at the north of the Karnak complex 


(line 2). The purpose of this temenos wall was 
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- «+ . in order to conceal the temple of his father 
Amun-[Re, to clea]nse (it) of the people, after he had 
found it built with houses belonging to Egyptians which 


remained in the court of the "house of Amun"...The Thebans 
(2) were escorted out of the gate of the temple of his 
father Amun. 


This information indicates that during the waning years of 
the 20th Dynasty and earlier in the 21st Dynasty, when 
there was a breakdown in royal authority, squatters had 
moved into the temple grounds and taken up residence there. 
Menkheperre, being the High Priest of Amun, took offense 
at this and had the squatters removed and a temenos wall 
erected to keep them from returning and defiling the 
Sanctuary of Amun. 

During the excavations of the Akhenaton Temple Project 
in east Karnak, beginning in 1975, a number of fired bricks 
were uncovered with the name of Menkheperre, First Priest 
of Amun, stamped on them (Redford 1977, plate X). The 
priest appears to have built a villa for himself somewhere 
to the east of Nectanebo's (eastern) gate. Perhaps by 
residing there he could better monitor the movement of 
people in the area and keep out prospective squatters .® 

The terms used to describe the expulsion of the 
squatters are interesting. In line 3 the word is partially 


obliterated (see above), but Barguet (1962, 37, n. 4) 
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believes that twr is the word which he translates as "dé- 
barrasser." The idea of ridding the place of the intruders 
is clear. The choice of twr may carry with it a more ritual 


meaning; we have suggested "cleanse," which is close to 
its fundamental meaning (Wb V, 253). In line 5 s¢¥8wt is 
used and it is suggestive of "police escort" (CDME 215). 
The precinct not only had to be cleared of the unwanted 
residents, but had to be ceremonially cleansed. This is 
consistent with the practice of Hatshepsut at Cusae after 
the Hyksos had been in the area and that of Montuemhet 
mayor of Thebes after the Assyrian sack of Thebes (see 
above pp. 152-154). 

Similar to the Menkheperre inscription is that from the 
Persian occupation under Cambyses (Posener 1936, 14-15). 
In the Intef decree when the problem in the temple came to 
the attention of the king, the expression spr r hm.i is 
used (Petrie 1896, VIII, 1.3). The same expression is used 
by the official who reported an impropriety at the temple 
of Neith to Cambyses (Posener 1936, 14. 1. 17-18). The 


report states: 


Wah 1-9 BS TUAPATIE Me 
= Sa-zSUhsesu-S 


I reported in the presence of the majesty of (Cambyses) 
..concerning all the foreigners that were squatting in 
this temple of Neith in order to drive them from there, 


in order to cause that the temple of Neith be in all its 
glory as it had previously been. 


Cambyses acts on this request, making a proclamation: 
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1 S83 SMARES TS TE OK 


TUS? aa Mam SF SSD Hmm IS 


1 QS JE~Ws (Lines 20-21) 


His majesty commanded the driving out of all the foreigners 

[who] were squatting in the temple of Neith, the demolition 

of their houses and all their genase that was in this temple. 

They carried out [all their things]’ themselves to the gate 

of the wall of the temple. 

Just as we observed with the Hatshepsut text at Speos 
Artimedos and the Montuemhet inscriptions, foreigners were 
regarded as being especially defiling to "sacred space." 
This is also true within Israelite religion (Deuteronomy 
23:3-8; I Mac. 4:36-43). Eliade (1956, 29) points out 

that foreigners, like demons and ghosts, are regarded as 
being chaotic and therefore a threat to cosmic order. This 
notion agrees well with Egyptian religious thought. 

The identity of the foreigners is never disclosed. 
Posener (1936, 16, N. e.) discounts earlier suggestions 
that they were Greek mercenaries from the time of Amasis. 
However, soldiers are known to have occupied temple pre- 
cincts elsewhere during the late period (Daressy 1919, 145). 

With the temple area now cleared of the foreigners and 
their personal effects, the king orders that the temple be 
purified (sw°b, line 21), that priests be assigned to their 
duties (line 22) and that the offerings be resumed (line 


22). This description explicitly outlines the process 


of cleansing a temple which Hatshepsut described as sdsr 
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(cf. p. 152). The defiling forces had to be removed and 
the place ceremonially cleansed and the cult re-established 
for the sanctuary to be considered “consecrated" for min- 
istering to the deity. 

| One cannot help but entertain the suspicion that the 
guilty priest that Intef excommunicated may have allowed 
squatters into the precinct of Min at Coptos. Squatters 
in the temple would certainly be regarded as profaning the 
sanctity of the temple. In the texts under consideration 
here there may be two senses of defilement. In the 
Menkheperre text the squatters are clearly native Egyp- 
tians (rmt n p3 t3), while in the Cambyses edict the intruders 
are foreigners (p3sty), just as in the Hatshepsut text and 
the Montuemhet text. The foreign element would desecrate 
the place (which would be abominable) while the native 
squatter would render the area common or profane. There 
is a thin line of distinction between the two, but in the 
Egyptian conception, the former would be considered the 
ultimate defilement. 

Not only the presence of foreigners and unofficial 
residents could defile a temple. Time and neglect could 
cause a building to become filled with debris which would 
have a similar effect. This is reflected in a building 
inscription of Thutmose III prior to his building Akh-Menu 


at Karnak: 


' 

POI RR TONE SM eH Tle] PUTIN 

ede T= Hien AISI ho eee 
od at ee Ct —— Tema! 
a: ita? os “ a A [=] mca oma 3 
La <= _ ~ 
Rs ~—[4 Mees 1 ol mo there VE Be 
ROR 
(Barguet 1962, 33) 

Now my Majesty found a mud-brick enclosure wall to con[ceal]. 

(My Majesty commanded] that its soil be removed in order to 

widen this temple. I purified it, its evil was cleared, the 

rubble which was on its two sides which led up [to] the 

sanctuary was removed that I might pound this place which 

was under the enclosure in order to build this monument on 

it, in order that this temple might be purified for his 

father [Amun in] Karnak. I made (it) anew. 

This graphically describes the removal of dirt, debris and 
evil (dw) from the area so that it could be purified for 

the new temple structure. The mention of evil is noteworthy 
since it suggests that the rubble had a desecratory affect 
on the precinct. The use of psr to describe this "clearing" 
is interesting, because fer and dsr are synonymous and may 
originally have been the same word (cf. p. 66). Here too 
the idea of segregating and consecrating (dsr) is very 
evident. 

Egyptian temples, shrines and other structures in 
which a deity resided were considered sacred. Not only 
could the place be profaned and desecrated by improper 
intrusions into the sacred space, but improper conduct by a 
. worshipper could be offensive to the patron deity. Amenemope 


brings out this point in Chapter 4 when the “heated man" 


(Smm), the "passionate" man (Posener 1973, 129), in the 
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temple is likened to a tree growing indoors that is of no 
enduring value and will only end up being burned in a fire. 
The "truly silent" man, or wise man, was a tree that would 
produce fruit and be beneficial to all. The contrast 
points out that the one who does not act properly in the 
temple, the abode of the god, would accordingly be judged 
or rewarded for his behavior. In Chapter 5, Amenemope 
continues with the exhortation not to falsify temple 
rations or do anything that would lead to personal gain 
through the temple. He also warns against removing priests 
from their duty. So important was the sanctity of the 
temple that even the wisdom literature, which is not pri- 
marily concerned with religious matters, does speak out 
against improper conduct in the temple. 

B. The Necropolis. 

Ample discussion has already been devoted to the sanc- 
tity of the necropolis and how grave-goods, the mummy and 
priests had to be pure in order to enter the necropolis. 
Here we might recall the warnings from Old Kingdom tombs 
against impurity (°bw) entering the tomb (cf. pp. 17-18). 
Archaeologically there are numerous examples of mortuary 
temples and tombs being usurped and building materials 
being reused. No better example of this can be cited than 
the mortuary temples of the 18th Dynasty rulers (save 
Hatshepsut) whose blocks were nearly all removed for later 


building projects. It would appear that for the most part 
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the warnings went unheeded and despite efforts to stop the 
pilfering of tombs (cf. Abbott Papyrus, Peet 1930) these 
illegal acts continued. In all of Egyptian literature 
(apart from the trial recorded in Papyrus Abbott) we have 
only one confession concerning the desecration of the 
necropolis. This comes from the "Wisdom of Merikare" 
(Volten 1945, lines 67ff.). The only reason we have this 
confession is that the king believed he was judged because 
of the deeds for which he was responsible. He said, 

Troops will fight troops as the ancestors foretold; 

Egypt fought in the graveyard (hrt-ntr), destroying 

tombs in vengeful destruction (¢d). As I did it, so 

it happened, as is done to one who strays from god's 

path. Do not deal evilly (bin) with the Southland, 

you know what the residence foretold about it...I 

attacked This ... I engulfed it like a flood. 

(Lichtheim 1973, 102) 

Nearly 40 lines later, he returns to this subject and ex- 
pands on it. 

Lo, a shameful deed occurred in my time: ...Though it 

happened through my doing, I learned it after it was 

done. There was retribution (d3r) for what I had done, 

for it is evil (hs) to destroy (hd), useless to restore 

what one has damaged, to rebuild what one has demolished. 

(Lichtheim 1973, 105) 

The king seems to be saying that his troops, while fighting 
in This (at the king's orders) had violated the necropolis 
area, destroying tombs in the process. The implication 
is that while the Heracleopolitan king did not specific- 


ally order his troops to fight in the necropolis area, he 


had to take responsibility for their actions. The con- 
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fession recognizes that the act of violating tombs was 
evil (bin, line 71) and vile (hs, line 121) and that some 
sort of divine retribution @3r, line 121) was in order. 
The section is closed by stating that restoration would 
simply not right the wcouge ” 

From the king's bitter experience (he never discloses 
what the retribution was), he passes on to Merikare two 
admonitions: 

Do not despoil the monument of another, but quarry 
stone in Tura. Do not build your tomb out of ruins, 
(using) what had been made for what is to be made. 
(lines 78-79). 
(Lichtheim 1973, 102-03) 
His second statement deals with divine judgement: 
God will attack (tkk) the rebel (sbz) for the sake of 
the temple, he will be overcome for what he has done. 
(line 110) 
(Lichtheim 1973, 105) 
Whatever this king experienced, he certainly had renewed 
faith in the religious traditions regarding the sanctity 
of the necropolis after his troops had desecrated Abydos. 
Anubis, Lord of the necropolis, avenged the desecration of 
his domain. 
C. Sacred objects. 

We have already encountered a host of objects consider- 
ed sacred to the Egyptians. Among these cult objects are 
lakes, mountains, offerings, gates and crowns. Of particu- 


lar interest to us is the sacred mountain in Egyptian 


religious thought (pp.194ff.). From the end of the llth 
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Dynasty come three Wadi Hammamat inscriptions which speak 
of a quarrying expedition which had been sent to that area 
to procure a sarcophagus and lid for Montuhotpe Nebtawyre 
by his vizier Amenemhet (Amenemhet Sehetepibre futurus) 
(Couyat & Montet, 1912, 97-100; RB 75). The king commands 
that "a stela be set up for his father Min, lord of the 
highlands (j3swt), at this august mountain" (RB 74.3-4). 
The mountain of Min is then lauded: 

Primordial, first-ranking, in the land of horizon-dwellers, 

god's palace endowed with life, divine nest of Horus in 

which this god flourishes, his pure place of heart's 

content, set above the deserts of the god's land. 

(Lichtheim 1973, 114) 

The mountain is associated with Min and primeval time 
(p3wty), and therefore would be considered sacred, but 
described as “august" (J%pse) and "pure' (w°b). It appears 
that it was desirable to quarry stone for the necropolis 


from a sacred source. The reason for the expedition is 


stated (lines 14-15) as follows: 
fe) Ror ae 
aK om 1 A a 8 Ta A wn 8 
aoe 
<r FOr 
(RB 75, 2-3) 


to bring for (me) an august block of pure, costly stone 
which is in this mountain whose excellence Min made. 


The pure and august quality of the stone is attributed to 
Min. His presence in the mountain made the very stone 
within it sacred. As if to confirm this belief, the texts 


which follow tell of two wonders or miracles (bi3t) which 
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took place. The first one (RB 76-77) recounts how the 

men were contemplating where to quarry for the sarcophagus 
when a pregnant gazelle approached, with her head facing 
forward and her eyes looking straight ahead (s3s3). The 
implication is that the gazelle, an extremely shy animal, 
was being divinely directed to pass right by the men of the 
expedition, to the spot where the lid of the sarcophagus 
would be found. This is certainly how this act was inter- 
preted, for the gazelle delivered on the spot which the 
men later quarried. The gazelle was then sacrificed, 
given back to Min. 

This divinely sent gazelle was regarded as an epiphany 
of Min. The stone was considered pure and sacred because 
it came from Min Mountain and because of this miracle 
(bi3t) which occurred. The gazelle, in Frankfort's words 
(1948b, 9) represents "a strange link between divinity and 
actual beast." He believes (1948b, 12-13) that in animals 
the Egyptians saw an "otherness" and therefore something 
"superhuman." 


Eight days later there was a second wonder (RB 78-79): 


Sine Vso 947 2s eee 
mA mag A jm 


...rain was made, the forms of this god were seen, his power 
was given to the people, the highland was turned into a lake. 


(RB 77, 12-13) 


This resulted in the filling of an old well with water, 
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which was kept pure (sy°b), clean (stwr) and concealed 
(s¥¢3) from animals and area tribesmen. Rain in Middle 
and Upper Egypt is not a common occurrence. Although when 
a cloud-burst strikes the area around the eastern hills, 
flash-flooding does occur 2 This could well appear to 

be a kratophany, a manifestation of power (b3w) to the 
observers. The downpour was regarded as "the forms of 

the god" (i.e. Min), again endowing the expedition with 
his blessings and much needed water. 

As the blocks are taken back to the Nile valley a 
ceremony takes place where animals are sacrificed and 
incense burnt (RB 75, 7-9). There may be a connection 
here with the idea of dsr w3t. The blocks were sacred and 
pure because they had come from Min-Mountain and there 
had been two miraculous signs guaranteeing divine appoint- 
ment of the blocks. Therefore the sanctity of the stone 
needed to be protecteden route to ¢3 dsr. It might be 
recalled that in the famous scene from the tomb of 
Djhuty-hotpe (Newberry, El Bersheh I, xII), when his statue 
is being dragged from the quarry, it was being censed and 
water was being poured on the road before the sledge. The 
censing has unmistakable religious significance. The 
pouring of the water may be regarded as having a more 
practical concern, namely as a lubricant to lessen friction. 
However, the ever pragmatic, and at the same time, magic- 


ally and religiously oriented Egyptian, may have regarded 
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this pouring of liquid as accomplishing two objectives: 
purifying the way and lubricating it. There can be no 
doubt that maintaining the purity of the stone as it was 
being moved from Hatnub to its final destination was im- 
perative. This stone too is said to have come from “the 
great mountain" (dw °3), 

Occasionally in New Kingdom texts, stone for statues 
is called OS Ys , which looks like °3¢ dert (Urk. IV, 
535.15 and 913.2). The writing of “8 is peculiar. It 
does look like the grp sign, but does not have any of the 
phonetic complements that usually accompany that sign. 
The meaning attached to dsr seems to fit the context when 
we bear in mind that statues were the dwelling place of 
the k3 of humans and the physical presence of gods. The 
Hammamat texts require us to understand that stone for 
statues, coffins, etc. was considered sacred. Therefore 
the reading “3t dsrt is certainly a possibility and no 
better interpretation presents itself. 

In a most interesting biographical passage in the 
tomb of Re-wer at Giza from the 5th Dynasty, there is re- 
corded the story of how Re-wer was struck by King 
Neferirkare's 3ms-mace. This text was first published by 
Selim Hassan (1932, 18-19) and subsequently included 
in Urkunden I (232.5ff.). More recently this story has 
been discussed by Wilson (1946, 75) and Ali Hassan (1976, 


179-80). Selim Hassan's translation of this passage 
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(1932, 18-19) is very poor indeed, therefore we offer the 
following version (see Figure 24 for S. Hassan's copy of 
the text): 

The king of Upper and Lower Egypt Neferirkare was crowned 

as king of Lower Egypt on the day of taking the bow-warp 

of the divine bark. 2) Now the Sem-priest Re-wer was be- 

side His Majesty in his status 3) of Sem-priest ... The 

3ms-mace 4) which was in His Majesty's hand bumped against 

the leg of the Sem-priest Re-wer. His Majesty said to him, 

5) "May you be sound!" So His Majesty said. Now His Majesty 

had said, "His being in very good health is desired by [My 

Majesty]." 6) He did not strike (him or it, i.e. the leg). 

Now he is more prec[ious] 7) to His Majesty than any one. 

His Majesty ordered the placing [of it] in [writing] 8) on 

his tomb which is in the necropolis. His Majesty had 9) a 

record which is in writing [made for him] in the presence of 

the king himself... 
The impression made by this account is that the priest was 
accidentally struck by the king's 3ms-mace (perhaps as he 
was disembarking from the boat). Understanding the king's 
response to this event is critical in realizing the 
serious implications of what had happened. Neferirkare 
says, "May you be sound (or healthy)!" With the old per- 
fective used as an exhortation. Then in line 6, he ex- 
claims that he did not (intentionally) strike his loyal 
priest. The ny skr.n.f is understood to be n sdm.n.f 
(Edel 1955/1964, 8815, 18, 18, 1092-99). Selim Hassan's 
(1932, 19) translation of this ("no beating has been done 
to him") is quite wrong. 

Wilson (1946, 75), followed by Ali Hassan (1976, 
179-80), thought that the mace accidentally fell from the 
king's hand and contacted Re-wer's leg. The king expressed 


his concern for his official because contact of the royal 
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3ms with a mortal would lead to some ill fate befalling 
the man. Concerning this, Wilson (1946, 75) said: 

The divine person of the pharaoh was too holy for direct 

approach. An ordinary mortal did not speak "to" the king; 

he spoke "in the presence of" the king. 

From this idea of avoiding "verbal contact" with the monarch, 
Wilson wonders if “physical contact" was not closely re- 
lated. He then discussed the Re-wer text, suggesting that 
the king was trying to assure Re-wer that he would not 
suffer for what had just happened. 

For the purpose of this investigation, the main point 
of the story is that it was apparently thought that should 
a mortal touch the king or any part of his regalia, he 
would likely be struck down for contacting something sacred. 
This is analogous to Uzzah in the Old Testament who was 
struck dead for touching the ark of the covenant (I Sam. 
6:6-7) even though his intentions were honorable. The ark 
was a representation of the throne of Yahweh, which only 
the levitical priests could carry (Num. 3:27-31). Comment- 
ing on the death of Uzzah, Kristensen (1960, 357) said: 

... Uzzah touched the ark of Yahweh and died immediately. 

He was not authorized to do so, and only those initiated, 

like the priests, may walk in sacred places and touch 

sacred objects. ... "holy" places do not belong to the 

finite world, but to the infinite, divine world. Whoever 

stays there unauthorized and unitiated(sic!) dies. This 

is not a "punishment," but simply a necessary consequence 

of the act. 

This appears to be the logic behind the incident in 


the life of Re-wer. It was tabu for mortals to touch sacred 


objects unless they were initiated. Neferirkare's reaction 
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certainly supports such an interpretation. The reason for 
Re-wer's surviving this experience was because he was 
especially loved by the king, and because the king did 

not intend harm to come to Re-wer. For this reason he 
expressed the wish that he remain healthy which would have 
had the effect of magically negating the destructive 
capacity of the mace. 

III. Recapitulation. 

The "sacred" or “holy” has a central place in Egypt- 
ian religion. By association with divinity or through a 
hierophany, a place or object could become "holy." As 
historians of religion have come to understand this con- 
cept in various religious traditions, it has become clear 
that "the sacred" is das ganz andere, the wholly other, 
segregated from the profane world with its defiling for- 
ces. The Egyptian word dsr, known in the writing for over 
3000 years, is the word that best conveys this idea. Our 
study of its root meaning and semantic development have 
amply demonstrated this. 

This investigation should assist future studies in 
ancient Egyptian religion. Dsr, and all that this word 
communicates, is so widely used in mortuary and temple 
literature, that a proper understanding of it is essential 
for appreciating the function and operation of Egyptian 
worship, rites, and rituals. 


Siegfried Morenz (1973, 81) has said: 
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The Egyptians perceived God as an active force - commanding, 
guiding, inspiring and ordaining man's destiny. Active, or 
passive, man felt its power, and naturally he reacted in 
accord with it. : 

The following story is told of a lady tourist who 
visited the temple of Ptah at Karnak. Upon entering the 
chamber which housed a statue of Sakhmet, she beheld the 
statue as a ray of sun shone through the ceiling window 
and struck the face of the lioness. The woman shrieked, 
prostrating herself and cried, "I believe," "I believe!" 

To study the term used by the Egyptians that des- 
cribed this “active force" is one way to begin to under- 


stand their view of the sacred and how they responded to 


it. 
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Footnotes 
Chapter 1 
1. My thanks to Dr. H.G. Fischer for his helpful sug- 


gestions and for sending me several offprints of his 
articles on the subject. 


Dr. N.B. Millet made this suggestion to me and en- 
couraged me to investigate this possibility. I thank 
him for this, but here I assume responsibilities for 
conclusions reached. 


My thanks to Professor Carleton T. Hodge for cor- 
responding with me on this matter. Likewise my thanks 
to Professors K.A. Kitchen and Gary Rendsburg for 
discussing this linguistic problem with me. 


It is worth noting that there are cases where Egyptian 
d corresponds to Semitic a. Consider the following: 


md3t (Wb II, 187, "scroll" N74N BDB 166, "scroll") 


d3d3 (Wb V, 530, "head" 


n?a74 BDB 166, “skull") 
sd3(w)t (Wb IV, 379, "seal" = N740 BDB 688, "“property”) 


The translation of texts #84 and #88 is problematic. 


#84 YW SSA go 


Unlike the text mentioned above, this is not a name. 
It appears to a record fo the donation from the Oryx 
nome (?). Dsr in #88 appears to be a measure (Lauer 
1965, 47). That text reads Ups RAR 4N. 

#84 might be refering to a measure too. The Org 
sign as a measure is four hands or 300mm according 

to Reineke (1963, 160). But such a measure one would 
not expect to be used of a liquid or dry measure, 
which would have applied to the contents of the vases. 


Here we must disagree with A. Nibbi's contention that 
w3d wr is to be found in the Delta: 


The Sea Peoples: A Re-examination (1972) 
The Sea Peoples and Egypt (1975), chpaters 4 & 5 
GM 10 (i974), 35 

GM 17 (1975), 39-44 

JEA 61 (1975), 41-42 

JEA 62 (1976), 47-56 


Contra Nibbi see: 


10. 
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Kitchen, A Review of The Sea Peoples and Egypt, JEA 
64 (1978), 161-171. 


Abdel Monem A.H. Sayed, "Discovery of the Site of the 
12th Dynasty Port at Wadi Gawasis on the Red Sea Shore," 
R @'tE 29 (1977), 140-178. 

Tdem. "The Recently Discovered Port on the Red Sea 
Shore," JEA 64 (1978), 67-71. 


S.N. Kramer, The Sumerians, (Chicago: University Press, 
1963), p. 145. 


H. Ringgren, Religions of the Ancient Near East, 
(Londom: SPCK, 1973). p. 6. 


{™. Jacobsen, The Treasures of Darkness, (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1976), pp. 98-99, 168-69. 


Boreux (1925, 443~44, N. 1) claims that there are such 
examples in Lacau's Sarcophages antérieurs au Nouvel 
Empire, II, P. 158, 170, and 171. Having followed up 
this reference, I have not been able to identify what 
Boreux was citing. Nor have I been able to find an 
example of such a staff being used in any navigational 
scene for the Middle Kingdon. 


The translation "exalted" or "Erhabene", while making 
sense does not appear to fit into the semantic range 

of dsr (cf. p. 58). If the idea of the king being 
“exalted” was the intended meaning it might be expected 
that k3i or sk3t would have been used. Another pos- 
sibility is some form of tsw/ts/wts could convey this 
meaning and would have had the added benefit of pro- 
viding the text with a word-play on tss at the end of 
the line. 


If this is a Hérfehler for dsrw in the Shabaka stone, 
perhaps it is due the transcribing of the text by the 
25th Dynasty scribes who were recording from recitation. 
Dsrw in the late period was pronounced dsrw or tsrw 
(Erichsen 1954, 656). 


It might be thought that the writing of ff in 2012c 
should be read °h ntr, as Faulkner has done (1969, 
290). In 2012b the writing I appears. This is 
read as shntrby Faulkner (1969, 290). But this sign 
( G ) is not the usual sign for sh in the Pyramid 
Texts. It is usually written BW or (T\ (Hoffmeier 
1981, 173-74). In 2012b the preceding inpw hnty clinches 
the meaning sh ntr for %Q. The sh ntr is the 
structure where the royal dead were purified (Brovarski 
1977, 107-115; Donuhue 1978, 145, N. 2; Hoffmeier 1981, 
167-77). Since Anubis (who presides over the sh ntr) 
has ordered the purification of the king, it follows 
that sh ntr is what should be read. 


11. 
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If ch ntr is to be read, it is the only example known to the 

writer of such a structure in the context of the king's 

purification. It should be recalled that the fin 2012c 

looks very much like the sh of Anubis, complete with the 

hkr frieze, which is commonly illustrated in this fashion 

in the art (Davies 1943, pl. 86). Therefore, the writing 

fl appears to be yet another variant writing for sh ntr. 
Ogden Goelet discussed the meaning of °h in a paper 

entitled "Ceremonial and Religious Features of the ¢h" 

(c£. ARCE Annual Meeting Abstracts p. 22) presented at 

ARCE's annual meeting in Ann Arbor, Michigan (April 23, 1983). 

He feels that A should be read ntry, not Ch ntr and that it 

was some sort of shrine. He may be right in suggesting that 

it is a shrine, but the proper reading remains uncertain. 

In PT §2012c, whether F\ is read sh ntr, Sh ntr (ntry), 

Anubis is found within the structure administering the pur- 


ification rites. 


In CT I, 223f (cf. p. 73) the Ch of Anubis is mentioned: 
inpw m-hnw Ch. f wnt.f nt sh ntr - “Anubis is within his °h 
in his priestly service of the sh ntr." Here the Ch may be 
related to fl in PT 2012c. In both passages Anubis and sh ntr 
are mentioned. The Ch in CT I, 223f may refer to the mortuary 
temple itself, within which the sh ntr would have been located. 
In Urk.Iv,1483.8 °h is likely the mortuary temple of Montu- 
hotpe Nebhepetre. 

We have argued here that A in PT 82010c is a variant 
writing for sh ntr. However, if A is to be read as °h ntr 
it should be understood to mean “morturary temple" as suggested 
by CT I, 223f and Urk IV, 1483.8. Both interpretations make 
sense in the context of the purification of the dead king. 


Here we concur with Faulkner's emendation (p. 290, N. 8) 
that a k should be added. It appears that the two-fold use 
of k of ntr.k r.k immediately preceding rmn.n might account 


for the scribal omission. 
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Chapter 2. 


1. 


One wonders on what basis Faulkner vendees @ as "Chaos- 
Gods." Hh of course means "millions(s)" (Wb. III, 152- 
153). This word is associated with the primeval gods in 


PT 81390. The anthropomorphic figure with hands upraised 


was one of the eight gods who held up the sky (Kees 1956, 
312). 


For a discussion of the problem of the meaning of this 
word, see note 10 of chapter 1. 


The form is quite clearly sdm.n.f; just why Faulkner trans- 
lates it by the present tense is not clear. This holds 
true for m33.n.f. 


The word is clearly ndr. The n is apparently omitted 
due to homoioteleuton. 


Der.tt is written twice. Faulkner renders it only once. 


PT 7la-b was not considered in the previous chapter 
because of its ambiguity. It was thought best to consider 
it concurrently with the Coffin Text passage. 


I would like to thank Dr. Bierbrier for responding to my 
inquiry so quickly and allowing me to quote his reading 
of the text. 
There is some question as to whether or not #nt means 
archive. Sf£4~ Fat means "Was in der ‘Bibliothek’ 
enhalten ist" (Wb III, 306) in the New Kingdom. Mean- 
APPA 
while in the Middle Kingdom the title Poy TIP 24 23 
is known (Wb III, 307,14). 
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Chapter 3. 


1. 


An interesting text which might be alluding to a ritual 
of Anubis is found in a biographical text which says: 


eS VERA NS ye Be 
UW dam tle yel low 


(Legrain 1914, 73 c) 


I entered (into the service) of the god because of being 

a skilled youth. I was introduced to the horizon of heaven. 
I hallowed Anubis for Him-that-is-in-Wése. I satisfied him 
with his food offerings. 


This may mean that the ritual of dsr included the offer- 
ings of the god. 


Dsr dsrw is a variation of the name of Hapshepsut's 
mortuary temple at Deir el-Bahri (D. el B. I, 5; Hayes 
1960, 30 & pl. I&Xa). 


Also from the 25th Dynasty there is a building inscription of 
Taharga from Medinet Habu which speaks of consecrating a 
a temple called "Sacred Place." See J. Leclant, Recherches 


sur_les monuments thébains de la xXxV@ Dynastie dite éthiop- 


ienne, (Cairo: IFAO, 1965) p. 347. 
Qt, sar“. $8 ALA A QarSm4s 
DIME ss ES AKA 


Now his Majesty found (it) in ruins. Going and coming in 
the holy place on its north side. He consecrated st dsrt. 


St dsrt is the name of the small temple at Medinet Habu 
(See Leclant's note 2 on p. 347). This is supported by 
the writing st dsrt since it is replaced in the late period 
by bw dsr as seen in this text. The fact that st dsrt is 
written shows that it was the name or a case of archaizing. 
The latter is unlikely since bw dsr is written in the same 
line. 


Professor Redford has pointed out to me that mi nttr... 
is a phrase that frequently introduces the name of a sacred 
book. In this case, "in accordance with what is in (the 
book called) 'Purification of Temples//////'." This is 
certainly an attractive suggestion for this would mean that 
the consecrating of the desecrated temples followed pre- 
scribed formulae that had been recorded for such purposes. 


#¢it-mnw is perhaps the name of Ahmose's mortuary temple. 


3yt in some contexts (e.g. Sinuhe R. 6, B. 36; CDME 5) can 
mean tomb. It is also associated with the ‘holy of holies’ 
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(Bjorkman 1971, 67). 3yt is also applied to the temple 
as the earthly horizon in which the gods dwell, just as 
they do in the heavenly 3g¢. This may be what the UrkIVv, 
834.1-2 reference means. a 


7. Mswt might simply mean birth. Hence, Nun “consecrated 
his birth." 


8. In Piankhy's conquest of Egypt he mentions his pilgrimage 
to the Mansion of the Benben at Heliopolis: 


me S MES fee 


aos Oo 4d. 4°82 (Grimal 1971, 133.4-9) 


((He) ascended the staircase of the great shrine to see Re 
in the Mansion of the Benben.) The king himself stood alone, 
breaking the bolt, opening the doors and seeing his father 
Re in the sacred Mansion of the Benben. 


9. Many more references of this usage, and variations, could 
be cited. 


Wage Ihttu@JoamVvsf 
(Erichsen 1933, I, 47.2) 
I purified Memphis, your holy place. 


In the Litany of Re the resurrected king is called 


2al= fd 4am (Hornung 1975, 190) 


great of holiness in the places of the realm of the dead. 


Sahm Hh @Q yen kA (Hornung 1975, 221) 


great of holiness within the Netherworld. 


So just as a god is dsr in his temple, so the resurrected, 
divine king is dsr in the next world. 


10. Wente (1972, 139, N. 10) feels that the n.i in order to 
be consistent ought to be emended to n.k throughout this 
section. 


11. This could be read either as twr or wrt since the t¢ of wrt 
frequently is written over the bird, as we have it here. 
Determining which word was intended is not always a simple 
task. Since the antecedent hwt °3t is feminine, wrt might 
be preferable. However in this sequence of statements 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


= 23) >= 


about the temples and shrines of Abydos (KRI I, 130, 131, 
165 and 201) we find that these structures are qualified 
by such terms as dsrt, mngt, web (no t), ¢3t dsrt, and the 
like. Therefore the reading of twr cannot be ruled out. 


Such statements are frequently found on statuary of New 
Kingdom priests. One such text (Legrain 1914, 31) recounts 
how the man saw the holiness of the temple (m3 dsr ©h) and 


(m3 dsr hwt ... n pr tmn - Legrain 1914, 34 c,2-3). He 
continues by saying - iw Ck.n.t knh m der.s (34 d,10) - 
"I entered into the darkness of its holiness." The men- 


tion of darkness is interesting, and no doubt describes 
the inaccessibility of the sacred spot. This notion is 
found in I Kings 12:8 where Yahweh is said to live in 
“darkness.” 


The recently published chapel if Hatsheptsut at Karnak con- 
tains another example of this (Lacau & Chevrier 1977, 99) 
but it does not provide us with additional information on 
this expression. The publishers understood the expression 
to mean “dans les splendeur son palais" (Lacau & Chevrier 
1977, 104 N. w). 


Expressions of this type continue with frequency down into 
the Third Intermediate Period. Quite a few examples can 
be cited from the 22nd Dynasty. Some apply to the palace 
while others refer to the temple. 


row mh oF a 
&. wr vy ie 
afih ad (Legrain 1914, 29) 


(the priest of Amun) ... who knows the secrets in the 
palace, who sees the holy (place) of the palace. 


Similiar to this see Legrain 1914, 31, 34, 35 & 58 which 
which is especially noteworthy for the courtier records 
his seeing the birth of Horus in the "holiness of the 
palace (Ch m dsr.s). 


@nt occurs in the Luxor temple pylon of Ramses II describ- 
ing the founding of that temple when the sun's rays 
alighted on the place that was to become Luxor temple. 
(see M. Abd El-Razik 1974, 81, line 3) 


ST PIS N44 4 VESBEWAP 
RUA VATE SHY okay, date Ke 


(Then His Majesty researched (in) the archives, and he opened 


the writings of the House of Life. He thus knew the 
secrets of heaven and all mysteries of earth.) He found 
Thebes, the Eye of Ré© ...ed as kings; he illuminated heaven, 


he shone (psd) upon the (Solar) circuit, seeing the place 
where he might allow the ray(s) of his Eye to alight... 
(M. Abd El-Razik 1975, 125-26) 





16. 


17. 
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Such boasts are frequently found on statues of priests. 
E.g. Legrain 1914, 57 q,6: wstn.twr dsrw hwt °3 bs.tw 
hr ntr.k - "One traveled freely to the temple, one was 
introduced to your god." 


For similar examples see note 12. 


The °t 8pst appears to be a reference to some chamber 
within the temple (Wb I, 160.7). The expression °t dsrt 
is recorded in the "Dispute" (1. 27). Goedicke (1970, 
106-107) follows Scharff's suggestion that this chamber 
is related to the embalming of the deceased, and so ren- 
ders it "Holy Chamber." However, Faulkner (1956, 32 n.23) 
while translating in the same manner argues that °t dsrt 
is a reference tothe celestial judgement hall where the 
deceased man whould have to appear. Goedicke's solution 
may be on the right track since the deceased is appealing 
to Isdes who is associated with embalming the dead (Wb I, 
134; Goedicke 1970, 107). 


In the Litany of Re, the sun god is praised while his 
forms (Zprw) are in ¢t dsrt (Hornung 1975, 37). In this 
context, the chamber in question appears to be in the 
Netherworld. 


Chapter 4. 


An interesting problem connected with dsr is that in the 
bilingual inscriptions from the Ptolemaic period (i.e. the 
Canopus decree and Rosetta Stone) where dsris used, hytoc, 
which might be expected, does not appear. In Canopus 37 
dsr is rendered by tipSvtec; in Canopus 27 dsr= yeya- 
Aompendac; in Rosetta Stone 32 dsr = évS0Ewso. These Greek 
meanings, “to honor," "to magnify," "glorify," and the like, 
appear to be a problem for the thesis advanced in this 
study, namely, that dsr should not be understood in aesthetic 
terms. First of all, the understanding in the Hellenistic 
period should not dictate the meaning for the early history 
of the word. In dealing with a word over a period of 3000 
years, it might be expected that other nuances might be at- 
tached to the word (especially in the later phases). In 
this case it might be, as we have already noted, because in 
the Demotic and Coptic periods oyaas began to replace asr. 
This probably accounts for the new meanings given to dar 
during Ptolemaic times. ce 


There may be an example in Diodorus where usr is renderea 
Leodv. Diodorus (I, 59) tells the story about an Egyptian 
king Pheron (Pheros in Herodotus I, 111) the son of Ses- 
Ostris. Pheron was rendered blind after angrily throwing 

a spear at the surging flood waters of the Nile. After 

ten years of blindness, an oracle from Buto proclaimed 

that the king could regain his sight if he washed his eyes 
in the urine of a woman who had only had intercourse with 
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her husband. Finally after many women had failed to pro- 
duce the antidote, one succeeded. The other women were 
rounded up and taken to a certain city, which was burnt, 
killing the women. From this massacre the spot was called 
{epiv BGAw “holy soil." Meanwhile, Herodotus (I, 111) 
called the spot Bpug} B&dtog “red Soil." The Egyptian 
word for red would have been d&r which appears to be a 
Hérfehler for dsr. This is further explained since in 
late period the d was pronounced d or t. Perhaps the 
Egyptian name originally was i3t dsr “sacred mound." This 
expression is known elsewhere in Egyptian texts (KRI II, 
889.12). In the KhaCemuas text (KRI II, 889.12) i3t dsr 
is apparently connected to the necropolis. 

The tale of king Pheron does illustrate that dsr could 
be rendered by a Greek word meaning “holy" or “sacred" 
even thought the later bilingual texts do not. 


The idea of Thebes being the focal point of creation is 
expressed in different terms in Ramses II's inscriptions 
on the pylon of Luxor temple (cf. note 15 of chapter 3 
for text and translation. 


The expression w3 n rn.f means something like "cursed be 
the name." The writing of WwW is a bit odd, but it clearly 
is a writing for 2 . 


Iam indebted to Professor Redford for passing these 
references on to me. 

Barguet (1962, 37, N. 5) restores this as TN 
As a member of the 1975 excavation team, I recall discus- 
sing this with Professor Redferd. With the increased 
number of these bricks turning up from all over the ex- 
cavated area of east Karnak, Redford now thinks that these 
bricks might have originally come from Menkheperre's wall. 
Unfortunately, even through the 1982 season, none of these 
bricks have been found in situ. They are all reused and 
found in later loci. One question that arises from this 
suggestion is whether there are any temenos walls made of 
fired brick. No examples come to mind. At the same time, 
no example of fired brick houses from this period are 
known to me. 


Posener (1936, 15, N.6-b) suggests as as the likely 
reconstruction of the lacuna. 


In this section of Merikare, the king tells his scn that 
it is useless to restore what has been damaged, "to re- 
build or restore (smn) what has been defaced" (s°s°). 
In Papyrus Carlsburg 6, which preserves this section, 
sdsr replaces smnj (Helck 1977, 75). This version is 
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dated to the 18th Dynasty and accounts for this writing, 
because the causative form is commonly used in such texts 
in the New Kingdom. It is interesting that sdsr should 
appear as a variant writing since we have been arguing that 
this passage is refering to the desecration of the sacred 
necropolis. 


Years ago when visitng el-Amarna, we were told by the vil- 
lagers that there had recently been such a storm in the 
eastern mountains which led to a massive wave of water rush- 
ing down the mountain into the valley. The muddy water 
mark on the wall of the rest house approached six feet in 
height. If the rain in the area of Hammamat as witnessed 
by Amenemhet and his expedition was anything like the power 
unleashed in the storm we evidenced at el-Amarna, it would 
indeed have been an awesome spectacle. 
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(Figure 1) 





(Figure 2) (Figure 3) 








(Fischer 1977, figure 99) 
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(Figure 6) 
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(Figure 8) 
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(Figure 11) 
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(Figure 12) 
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(Figure 18) 
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(Figure 24) 
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